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TO THE 


| Moſt Reveregd Father in GOD 


| Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Gr act, 


CE NE, who appeared for the Church in time 
of her greateſt Danger, briſkly defended her 


be Epiſtle Dedicatoty. A 
well deſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of 
ſuch an One at the Helm of this National Church, 
did not only 288 the Royal Wiſdom in making 
that prudent Choice; but did alſo prognoſticate to 

the Church herſelf what ſhe has ſeen already eome 
to pals: Even thoſe wiſhed for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which, by the Care of ſuch an 
Able, watchful Pilot, ſhe has, Thanks to Heaven, 
hitherto injoyed. This mighty Bleſſing, moſt Reve- 
rend Father, we owe, under the Auſpicious Provi- 
dence of God, to your Grace's excellent Management 
of Things. And, as it were not enough to influence 
and govern the Eſtabliſbed Church at home, your 
Grace takes alſo Care to inlarge her Bounds, and the 
number of her Members abroad. Bleſſed be God, our 
implacable Adverſaries can no longer upbraid us with 
a y ems Negle of our Heathen American Neighbours, 
in their Spiritual Concerns. We may now boaſt of 
a ſettled Society de propaganda Fide as well as they : 
and hope to bring over, in proceſs of time, good 
ſtore of real Converts to the Truth in lieu of the many 
| pretended Ones of theirs. That moſt venerable Soci- 
ety, as it conſiſts of a conſiderable number of ex- 
cellent Perſons both in Church and State, ſo it is ſin- 
gularly happy in having the Benefit of your Grace's 
ready Advice and Aſſiſtance upon all Occaſions. You 
are indeed the main Spring, that animates that truly 
Chriſtian Body, and it is your extraordinary Zeal for 
the Cauſe of Chriſt, that gives Life and Vigour to her 

many great Deſigns. | 


Upon which Account it is, that I preſume to lay 
at your Grace's Feet this New Edition of the follow- 

ing Geographical Treatiſe. For, having conſidered in 
it (under the general Head of Religion) the Spiritual 
State of Manbind through all-Quarters of the _— 
orld ; 


muy” 


we 


* 
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World, and finding by a mödeſt Calculation chat 
ſearce Five of — Bas Parts thereof are Cr 
tines; who can refrain from wiſting, That che 
thick: Miſts of Pagan  Ignorante and Error» were di- 


50%? So that theſe People who fit in Darkne 
know the True Gau their Maker ; and be yet ſo 
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Te. Zolls Dedicatoey. 
pelled by the radiant Beams of the Sun of ee 


happy as to ſee the /aving Light of the Coſpel of Feſus 
Chrift, My Lord, There is none, I am confident. 


that more "cordially witheth this than yourſelf ; and 


none more earneſtly deſireth, that all — Means 


were uſed to effect the ſame in thoſe Parts of the 


Heathen Workt, where the #7g/;/5 Nation is meſtly 
concerned. To whom therefore could 1 ſo properly 
addreſs myſelf as to your Grace; being well aſſured 
that you will leave no Stone unturned, in endeavour- 
ing to ſet that moſt deſirable Deſign on foot, when 


you in your Godly Wiſdom ſhall "A fee it way 
teaſible ? 


That great York, I am ſenſible, requires the eine 


Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 
ready, Concurrence of every Chriſtian; and truly all 
who bear that Honsrabls Tirle-rhay+ be aſſiſtant there- 


in one Way or other; whether it be by their, Ad- 


vice, their Prayers, or their Parſe. But to pro- 


mote the ſame in the moſt expeditious manner, it is 


much to be wiſhed that ſuch a Glorious Undertaking 
were made a National Concern, and had a proper 
Fund appointed for it in a Parliamentary way. This 
ſtill remains to be done; and all Men beheve, That 


there is none ſo likely to bring that about as Your Grace, 


whenever a favourable Funtiure ſhall offer. In the 
mean time, May Heaven long preſerve Your Grace 
— . and Walf fare, and bles with Succeſs your 

y Nahe ny s for 9 Church of God. May it 
rod 2 graciouſly 


might 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatery. 
raciouſly pleaſe the True God, the Sovereign Lord of 
9 en and Earth: to make known his Ways upon 


| Earth, bis ſaving Health among all Nations. May 
the Chariot Wheels of the bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly 


h the «whole inhabited World: And may all 
the Kingdoms thereof become the Kingdom of the Lord 


and of bis Chrift. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call 


in his antient People the eus, with the Fulneſs 7 
the Gentiles : That as there is but one Shepherd, 

there may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily Prayer 
of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the hearty Wiſh 
and Petition of every True Son thereof; particularly of 


him who is, with the profoundeſt Veneration, 


May it pleaſe your GRACE, 
Your GRACE's moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


P AT. GorDoN, 


N. 


THE 


267 principal Deſign, in publiſhing the fol- 


younger ſort of our Nobility and Gen- 
try with a Compendious, "Pleaſant 
and Methodical Tract of MODERN 


Science, which highly deſerves their Regard in a 
peculiar Manner. F it be alleged, That the World 
1s already overſtockt with Compoſures of this Nature; 
TI freely grant the Charge , but withal am bold 10 


fay, That there is noue yet publiſhed which "is not 


faulty, in one or more of © theſe three N. 
ſpefts. Either they are too voluminous, and thereby 
fright the young Student from ſo much as ever at- 
tempting that Study; or, Secondly,” c gompen= 


Knows 


dious, aud thereby $700 8 only a bare ſuperficial 
— 2 0 


flowing Treatiſe, is, To preſent the 


GEOGRAPHY, that moſt uſeful 


PREFACE 

Knowledge” f Things: Or firalty, confuſed, being 
writs ei thaul any due Order or | Method, and ſ con- 
found. him before be is aware, But all theſe are 
carefully avoided. in | the fellowing Treatiſe ; for, in 
framing of it, I baue gde ring endeavo red to make 
it obſer ve a fi Mean between the two Extremes of a 
large Volume and 4 parrow Compend. Aud, as io 
the Melbod in which it now appears, the ſame is, I 

preſume, ſo plain and natural, that I may ſafely refer 


the Examination thereof to the impartial Fudgement of 
the ſevereſt Critick. 


To deſcend 10 Particulars : The whole confiſts now of 


Two Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and the 
ſecond a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, 

1 have performed theſe frve Things, 1. I have illuſ 
trated, by way of Definition, Deſcription cr Derivation, 
all thoſe Terms that are any ways neceſſary for the right 
underſtanding of the afereſaid Globe, as alſo the Ana- 
lytical Tables of the following Treatiſe. 2. J have 
et down all thoſe pleaſant Problems perform E by 
the Terreſtrial Globe, together with the Manyer ef 
their. Performance. 3. I have ſubjoined © divers. plain 
Geographical Theorems, or ſelf-evident Truths, - clearly 
deducible frem the foregoing Problems, 4. I have ad- 
vanced ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geo- 
graphy, which mainly depend on à thorough Knowlege o 
the Globe, and are equally certain with the aforeſaid 
Theorems, though many of them may prſſibly appear 10 
 fethe as the greateſs Fables. Laſtly, I have taken a 

Sranfient Survey of the whole Surface of the Terraqueous 
Globe, as it confiſts of Land and Water, as its ſole 
conſrituent Parts. | TRIER»? 


This 


PREAFAGH... X ; 
This is the Subſtance of the firſt Part, and, before 1 
proceed to the Second, I muſt deifire the Reader would 
be pleaſed to obſerve theſe | two_ Things,” 1. That in 
defining the various Geographical Terms [mentioned 
Sect. I.] 1 have not ftriftly tied myſelf up tothe Logical 
Rules cf a Definition; for, if the Term propoſed be vnly 
explained, that is all required bere. 2. In advancin 
thoſe Geographical Paradoxes [mentioned Set. IV] 
which will probably ſo lartle the Reader at firſt; being 
a mere Novelty in Tradts of this kind, as that he camo 
readily comprehend either their Meaning or Defipn ; let 
him therefore be pleaſed to know, that the main Drift 
of ſuch. an uncommon Eſſay is, in ſhort, To whet the 
Appetite of our Geographical Student for a” com- 
plete Underſtanding of the Globe, apon a' thorow 
Knowlege. of which, theſe ſeemins Myſteries do matnly 
depend; or more briefly, it is to put our young Student 
on thinking. Although the Soul of Man is a copitative 
Being, and its Thoughts are ſo nimble as to ſurrbumd 
the Univerſe in à trice z yet ſo unthoughtful and 
ſtrangely immured in Senſe is the generality of Perſons, 
that they need ſome ſtartling Noiſe, like a ſudden Clap of | 
Thunder, to rouſe and awaken them. Now, as a ftrange | 
and unheard of Phenomenon, ſuddenly appearing in the - | 
Natural World, doth attract the Eyes of all Men, and | 
raiſeth a Curiofity in ſome to inquire the Reaſon of it; 
even ſo is the Propoſal of a Paradoxical Truth to the 
Intellectual: For it immediately ſummons all the Powers 
of the Soul together," and ſets the Underſtanding at work 
10 ſearch into and ſcan the Mutter. To awaken the 
Mind of Man to its Natural Adt of Thought and Con- 
ſideration, may be juſtly reckoned no trivial Buſmeſs ; if 
we conſider that it is to the want thereof, or a ſtupid 
Inconſideration, that we may chiefly impute all Enormities 
of Mankind, whether in Judgement or Practice. If there- 
fore theſe Paradoxes abovementioned ſball obiuin the End 


* pro- 
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propoſed, (the rouſing of the Mind to think) it mat- 
ters the leſs, if ſome of them, upon flrit Inquiry, 
ſhould be found to: confiſt of Equivocal Terms, or per- 
haps prove litile more than a Quidble at the Bottom. 


Part II. Gi ving a 8 View of the Terraque- 
ous Globe. By ſuch a View I underſtand a clear and ex- 
act Proſpect of all remisrtable Countries, ana their Inhabit- 


© ents, on the Face of the whole Earth, and chat in theſe 
Feen Particulars, T, beir 


? Extent, Air, Univerſities, 
Situation, 8 Sol, | Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, / Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopy Arms, 

Name, | Biſhops, Religion. 

' hare is faid upon each of theſe Heads, will beſt a NDS 

by the following Table. 
| -Its due Dimen- F E. to W. I in Egli 
— ſions from N. to 8. Miles. 

p | between which 

EEUGPIOR mmm — Lon any Country 
KEE | The Degr. of} 1 8 j Ives: 


The general Parts to 
which any Country is 
2 Things, reducible. 
| How thoſe Parts are moſt 
2 readily found. 


briefly declaring 
. 


Diviſion 9 
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$ ubdivifions 


PIs = 
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| Subdiwvi, 


Air 


A 


| 
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Biſhopſees —— = 


Univerſities == — 


— — 


on 


Archbiſhopſees —= - | 


briefly declaring 
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12 Things, 


2 Thin 
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Lz Things, 


The 


How thoſe 8 are 
| moſt readily found. | 


The modern 1 of 
thoſe Towns... * 
How ſuch Towns are 

moſt readily found. 


C Its 3 as to Heat and 
e ipodes of that 
Anti 
part of the Globe. 


F, Its natural ProduRtions. 
I The Extent of Days * 


Nights. 


Thoſe. in «particular which the 
Country produceth. 


| Thoſe of Naturb 3 
certain. 

Thoſe of Art, 

Monuments 


Auity. 


act 


* 
Anti- 


Names. 


Manners 


"4 


5 * . F A CE. 

| The natural | 
. Temper, of the 
The moſt not- People. 
ed Cuſtoms 
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Its dompoſition and Pro- 
pfiety. 
The Paternoſter as à Spe- 


eimen thereof. 
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brielſſy . | 


| a 1 or Conſtitu- 


2 Things, . public Courts of Ju- 
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2 Thi Th. true Coat quartered. 
* The prayer Motto. 


The chief Poctrines 
2 thereof. 0 
Wen and - » whom 
Chriſtianity was plant- 
7 4 if ever, 
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1 Te Reader can 0 Pest my a very large AHevount 


of all theſe 15757 Lieads, it being impoſſible in ſo 
litile room, as the Compaſs of tbis Volume allows, to 


fay he balf of what "might be ſaid of many of them ; ; 
bowever, be may here __ all thoſe things that are moſt 


. Efential.; Theſe lg Sheets being ap Abſtraft of what 


is more largely expreſſed in the great t Volumes, Seve- 
rl of thoſe Heads phovementioped being Subjedts that 
4% not admit of 1 'T rackon myſelf no Pla- 
giary, to grant, that I have taken the (Aſſiſtance of others 


efteeming it meepleſs forpetimes to alter the Character 
either of a People or Country,” when I found it ſuccinciſy 
worded by 4 credible Pen. Hare the Reader may be 
pleaſed to know, that in treating of ail Countries I hate 
made their Situation my only Rule, beginning ſtill with 
— 8. towards the Norte except North I, 

woere 


where 1 t 
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thought good to end at the Pole. But, as touching" 
the Analytical Tables of this Ti reatiſe, their Defign and 
= 1s, To preſent. to the Eye at one View, a complete 
ſpect of a Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, 

2s Kota, and Chief Towns, with the Manner how 
all " theſe are moſt readily found. The Letters of the” 
N. S. W. E. fen Hin tbe four Cardinal, and N. W. 
N. E. S. W. S. E, the e four intermediate Points of the 
Compaſs" being placed en the outſide of the various Braces 

in the aforeſaid Table, do expreſs the Situation of the 
Parts of the Country there mentioned. If only Cities and 
Towns, and no Diviſions of a Country are ſet down, 
then theſe Letters bave the ſame Relation to them, ſhew-- 


ing their Situation in reſpect of one another. If a little” 


Brace fall within a greater, this is to ſhew that thoſe- | 
Countries are taken together, as expreſſed on the Back- 


fide of the outmoſt Brace: The ſame is to be ſaid of Cities 


and Towns, if only fuch are ſet down. But finally, if 
neither Divifgons nor Towns can be ſo ordered, as to ave 


their Situation expreſſed in a conjunt# manner, then the 
reſpettrve Diſtance of ſuch Towns from ſome remarkable 
City is particularly declared in Engliſh Miles, as where 
thoſe in the Circle of Suabia are ſo ſet down. If it be 
objetted that not all but only the chief Towns of every: 
Country are mentioned in theſe Tables: To this I anſwer, 


That to mention all were needleſs ;, for I preſume, that be 


who | knows the true Situation of all the Counties in Eng- 
land, and can readily point at the chief Towns in each of 
them, may eafity find any der in the fame County, if eu- 


preſſed i in the May. Beſides, the Buſineſs of a Geogras 


phical Tra& is not ſo much to beap up a Multitud: of 
Names, as ts ſhew the Diviſions and Subdivifions of 
every Country, with the principal Town in each of them, 
and how all ſuch are moſt readily found. If it be farther 
objefFed, that neither the Analyrical Tables of this 
T realife, nor the vurious 2 annexed o tbem. 


2 are 
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ae a new Diſcovery in the Science of Geography. To 
hir I anfeer, that the Tables of the following Treatiſe 
ave /a contrived, by particular Directions on the Ougſide of 
#heir reſped ide Braces, that he may point at thoſe various 
Gumiries and Towns in the Map, almeſt as faſt as be can 
rrud their Names in the Table. Ana, as touching the 
Deſcriptions of tboſe Countries and their Inhabitants, it 
world be unreaſonable. to expe? 4 Narrative of them 
umpletely new, wnle/s it be in thoſe Countries, which 
aue under gone ſuch Changes, that the very Face of 
Things 75 completely new; or ſome remote Parts of 
tbe World, where later Intelligence bad rectiſied former 
Miſtakes. And this fuſſiciemly anſwers the propoſed End 
of the Treatiſe, being calculated, as I have already binted, 
fer thoſe, who are mere Strangers 10 Geography, or 
Ser young Proficients in that excellent Science; I mean 
the Gencrality of them, who either attend our public 
S$eboals, ar ſtudy under the Conduct of private Tutors. 


This, in ſbort, is the Sum and Method of the fol- 
kwing Geographical Treatiſe, which, as aforeſaid, is 
rim i pally de/igned for the Uſe and cy Foy younger 
Sort of our Nobility and Gentry. And, did fuch 
Per fans apply their Minds, in their younger Years, ta 
this moſt uſeſul and diverting Science; tis more than 
probable, that they might thereby avoid thoſe many and grojs 
Iammorealities which abound among us. For, if we ftriftly 
zagitire into the Source of theſe Vices, eſpecially in thoſe 
h Fortune hath raiſed above the common Level, we 
may reazily Fund, that ibey mainly flow from that de- 
teſtable Habit of Idlenefs, in which' the Generality of 
ſuch Perſons are bred up during their youthful Days, 
and to which they wholly give up themſelves when ar- 
rived to riper Tears; by which Means they are expoſed 
to a thouſand Temptations, and continually lye open to 
the Grand Adverſary of all Virtue, For the Remedy- 
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ing of this great Evil, tis highly to be wiſhed, that 
ſuch Perſons would daily imploy a few of their many ſpare 
Hours that e heavy upon their Hands, in ſome pro- 
per diverting Study, which carries along with it Both 
Profit and Pleaſure, as its conſtant Attendants. Now, 
ſuch a Study is undoubtedly that of Hiſtory, a Study 
that is particularly proper for a Gentleman, and adorns 
him with the beſt Accompliſhments ; a Study that begets 
” Experience without grey Hairs 1, and makes: 4 Man 

wiſe at the. Toil and Charge. of others. If it he ob- 
 jetied, that many have made Aitempts of the ſaine, but 
without Succeſs z the Reaſon is ready at band, namely, 
their Omiſſion of à needful preliminary Study, That of 
GEOGRAPHY, which, with ſome ſmall Taſte of Chro- 
nology, may be deſervedly termed The Eyes and Feet of 
Hiſtory ; and ought to be acquired by our Hiſtorian, 
either in his younger Days, or, at leaſt, in the fin 
Place. On which Account I have drawn up the fol. 
lowing Treatiſe, chiefly for our young Nobility and Gen- 
try; by the Help of which they may quickly acquire ſucb 
an Idea of all remarkable Countries, as to fit them 
ſufficiently for turning over any Modern Hiſtory what- 
ſoever. This one Step in Education of Youth is preferable, 
1 think, to a ſeven Tears Drudgery in the try Study of bare 
Words; and a Second Apprenticeſhip that is uſually . 
in a fanciful Improvement of the Mind with many u/eleſs 
 Speculations. And I may be bold to ſay, that to exerciſe 
the Thoughts in ſuch a Manner as this, or to be but 
tolerably accompliſhed in theſe diverting Studies, would 
greatly tranſcend moſt of thoſe other Accompliſhments 
and Diverſions ſo much in Vogue among our Gentry. 
And it is highly probable, that ſuch a Method as this 
might more effectually check the Growth of Vice among 
them, than the moſt elaborate Moral Diſcourſe that can 
be framed ; the very Title of ſuch Compoſures being 
enongh many Times to fright them from the Peruſal; 

I 3 
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zwhereas a moderate Application of Mind to the afore- 
ſaid Studies would effectually wean the Thoughts of ſome 
from the reigning Impieties of the Age-z and in others 
it might happily prevent an early Acquaintance with Vice 
in general. * * 


N. O T Er. 


The great Reception this Grammar has met with, 
and the ready Admittance thereof into our public Schools, 
hath. determined the Proprietors to furniſh it with a new 
Set of Maps : Likewiſe to obtain a general Reviſe and 
Improvement of the whole Book by a moſt judicious Per- 
fon, conſidering the many and great Amendments in Gro- 
graphy, which this Age hath produced,” both at home and 
abroad. 5 a | 


+ }? 
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A Geographical Problems pu - — 15 
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Sweden SE ERS NF | Ry | ONS. 59 61 

, Denmark called Scandinay 1a 6— * 9 — 67 

| Norway 9 55 5 —— ul 7 
L Ruſſia or Moſcovy — — — 

1 CRITM Netherlands 


Netherlands 
Holland or United Provinces 


Flanders — — — — 10G 
—·—ꝛ—-——ññkꝛñ ˙ ö — — — 111 
Bohemia —— —— —— —— —— 118 
Switſerland — — — —— — 119 


Poland — 
Spain with Portugal 
Italy and the d es — — — — 150 
Turky Provinces in Europe | 
Hungary and Tranfilvania 
Little Tartary and Crim 
Dalmatia and Raguſa 
Greece and Morea 
England, Scotland, Ireland 
Britiſh Iſlands 
Other European Iſlands 


— — — — 7 
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Great Tartary and Tibet 
China and Corea 
India or Mogul Empire — — 25 

Eaſt Peninſula of Indapa)ꝓᷣä.x pa — — os 


242 


— — — — — — 2246 


Perſia — — — — — 06 
Turky in Aſia — — — 2 
Arabia — — — — — — 278 


Aſian Iſlands — — . — — 
Japan, and Philippin Iſland¶kß-⸗„ñłé!li⸗õ— 297 
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Egypt — — — — 307 
arbary — — — — 311 
Bidelgerid mm e Hay <———_ 
Zara, or the Great Deſert w————_ !!ß⸗ö⸗łé? —L4¼½i 3317 

| Nigritia or Negreland eommma——_—__ — — — 319 
Guiney n. 332 
Nubia, and the Coaſt of Abeſh — — 325 
Abeſſinia = „ — — — 327 


African Iſlands — — — — 335 
AMERICA. 
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Mexico 


New Mexico — — 
Florida — — 1 * 
Canada and Britiſh Colonies — — 
Arctic Lands — — 3 
Terrafirma, or Mainland — 3 Sek 
| Peru RET — |— — —_— 
Amazonia A _ | 
Braſil — 
Chili with Patagonia — ”” dil 
Paraguay * — — 
South India | 3 
American Iſlands — ne 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER for placing 
| the MAPS, | | 


| HE World facing — — — — 1 
Europe facingßxvwxä⁊ñ.ͤnũ ͤ ð n — 60 
Scandinavia facing —— — — — 561 


_ United Provinceꝛę ä ?“!ß!f.w.ʒ.⁊ʒ —U— ——.ͤ ——.— 98 
Germany facing — —.kmpqmxxkkxꝛvw :Xſ.h ——. 112 
Poland facing — — — — — 130 
Spain with Portugal ow — ——. 138 
Italy fronting | 
Turky in Europe 
England fronting ———— — —— c—_ — 136 
Scotland facing — — — — — — 198 
Ireland facing ——— ꝛ⸗! . 
Aſia fronting — —.ꝛ⁊ä̃ :.. 
China facing — — — — 


Turky in Aſia——:ff ᷑m— — 


— — — 168 


Id 
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| | 
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Eaft India facing [ ?U 1 . — - 29 
Africa fronting — —2⸗ — — 305 
North America facing — f — — 341 
South America — — — — — — — 365 
Weſt India fronting mms ?! ? == — 385 
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INTRODUCTION 


a General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we under- 
ttand ſuch a Proſpect of it Bs all its Appendages, as 
& ſufficiently amounts to a complete tho” Compendious 

Ex. Syftem of the true Fundamentals of Modern Ge ograpby. 

ln which Deſign n we ſhall obſerve the follow- 

ing Method. 

1. To illuſtrate either by way of Definition, Deſcription; or De- 
r:vation, eſpecially the firſt, all thoſe Terms that are any ways 
neceſſary for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as alſo . 
the Analytical Tables in the following Treatiſe. 

2. To ſet down, in due Order and Method, all thoſe pleaſant 
Problems, or entertaining Operations, performable by the artificial 
Globe; together with the manner of their Performance. 

3. We ſhall ſubjoin divers plain Geographical Theor eim, or ſelf- 
evident Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing, Problems. 5 

4. We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitions, in matters of 
Geography; or a few infallible Truths in Maſquerade which 
mainly depend upon a thorough Knowlege of the Globez and 
are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theotems, though many of 
them may appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 

Laſtly, we ſhall'take a tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of 
the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Mater, which are 
its ſole conſtituent Parts, 8 

* | | 8 E 0 1 5 
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E 
Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical Definitions. 


Def. 1. EOGRAPHY, à Science both pleaſant and uſeful, 
« deth mainly conſiſt in giving a true Deſcription of the ex- 
terior Part of the earthly Globe, as tis compoſed of Land and Water, 

efpecially the former. | 
That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral reſpects, 
and that the Knpwlege thereof is both pleaſant and aſeful to Man- 
kind, is a Truth ſo univerſally granted, that it is altogether need- 
leſs to enter upon the Proof of it. Geography derives its compound 
Name from the two Greek Primitives of 75, Terra, and yfd@w, 
ſcribo vel deſcribo: It differeth from Co/mography, [quaſi 28 xoops 
en, or Mundi deſcriptio, as a part doth from the whole; as alſo 
from Cherography and Topography; [quaſi T3 goes wy 78 Toms aw 
pen, or Regionis ac Loci deſcriptio] as the whole fol its Parts. By 
a true Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Globe of the Earth we. 
underſtand purely an Account of the Situation, Extent, Diwifions, and 
Subdiviſions of all remarkable Countries on the Surface of the ſaid 
Globe, together with the Names of their Cities and chief Towns, 
and that according as thoſe Countries are already projected to our 
Hands upon particular Geographical Maps, and not an actual Survey 
or Menſuration of them, which the Science of Geography preſup- 
poſeth, and which properly belong to Geodæſia, or the Art of ſur- 
veying Land. In giving ſuch a Deſcription of Countries as aforeſaid 
doth the Science of Geography properly confiſt; as for other Narra- 
tives relating either to Countries themſelves, their Inhabitants and 
Hiſtory which commonly {well up Geographical Tracts, we reckon 
them rather the Fringes of Geography, than its real or eſſential Parts. 
In the foregoing Definition we intirely reftri& the Science of Geogra- 
phy to the exterior Part or Surface of the Globe, as compoſed of 
Land and Water, deſigning thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Natural 
Philoſophy, which in its curious and pleaſant Inquiries, reacheth not 
only to the ſaid Surface and all its conſtituent Parts, but alſo the 
whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole body of Atmoſphere 
ſurrounding the ſame; yea, andeven the utmoſt imaginable Expanſe 
of the Firmament itſelf. We again reſtrict that Science mainly to 
one Part of the aforſaid Surface, wiz. the dry Land, thereby to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Hydrography, which particulaaly treateth of the other, 
namely, Vater. The O6ze# therefore of Geography, in a large 
Senſe is the 1/hole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſting of 
Land and Water as its ſole conſtituent Parts; or in a ſtrict and more 
proper Senſe only one of thoſe Parts, namely the Firm Land. Foe 
: the 


ſuppoſed to turn round. 


ParT I. Geographical Definitions. 3 
the more diſtinctly viewing which Parts, and the better comprehend- 


ing the Science of Modern Geography in the true Fundamentals there- 
of, we ſhall begin with that artificial +) Va of the earthly 
0 


Ball, commonly called the Terraqueout Globe, . 

Def. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is a Spherical Body, on whoſe Con- 
wex Part is truly repreſented the whole Surface of the Ball of the 
Earth, as it conſiſts of Land and Water. | 


This Globe is term'd Terragucous, from Terra and Agua, the two 
conſtituent Parts of its Surface; or Terreſtrial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Ce/efiial ; or finally the Artificial Globe, as a differencing Mark 
from the natural or real Globe of the Earth; which are alſo ſo no- 
toriouſly known, that the leaſt Illuſtration is needleſs. We reckon 
it alſo ſuperfluous to ſhew; that there is a true Reſemblance in Figure 
between the artificial and natural Globe, or that the Body of the 
Earth is round or ſpherical, this being now never called in Queſtion. 
But here note, that in the following Treatiſe we intirely mean this 
terraqueous Globe; ſo that wherever the Name of Globe is indefinitely 
mentioned, we are never to underſtand the Celeſtial. Note alſo, 


that whereſoever we are upon the Surface of the natural Globe; 


the vertical Point in the Heavens exactly over us, is termed our 
Zenith; and that point diametrically oppoſite thereto, is ſtiled our 
Nadir ; which are two Arabian Terms in Aſtronomy, importing 
that ſignification. The Obſervables, that preſent themſelves to our 
View in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſing 8 the Centre 
the real Globe of the Earth, upon which the whole Frame thereof is 


It is termed Axis from dyw quod circa illam agatur terra. As this 
Axis in the natural Globe is an imaginary Line, ſo in artificial 
Globes it is a real one, being a ſtrait piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, 
Paſling thro' the middle of the Globe, as the Axletree of a Wheel. 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, one being 
termed the North or Arctic, and the other South or Antarctic. 


They are called Poles from wol, werto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame of the Globe turneth round. The Nerth is termed 
Arctic from apxlos, a Bear, becauſe the North Pole in the Heavens 
is commonly taken for a noted Star in that Conſtellation which 
bears the Name of the Little Bear: And the South is ſtiled Antarctic, 
from a]; contra and &exlos, becauſe of its diametrical Oppoſition” 
to the other. The Terraqueous Globe being a ſpherical Body, as 

C 2 | aforeſaid, 


* 
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aforeſaid, turning round upon its Axis, for the better underſtanding 
of that Globe in all its exterior Parts, and the various Operations 
performed by the ſame, we are to conceive it, not only as a bare 


ſpherical Body, but alſo ſurrounded with many imaginary Circles, 
the chief of which are eight, divided into, 


Five Pa- The Equator, 8 5 Horixon. 


The Meridian. 
The Zodiac. 


The two Trepicks, 


rallel, The two Pole Circles. parallel. 


Otherwiſe divided into 


| | The Horizon, 5 
5 5 The Meridian, | The two Tropicks. 
Four Greater, J The Equator, Four Leſte, J The two Polar Cir- 
The Zodiack, cles. 


Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which divideth the Globe 
in two equal Parts, termed the Upper and Lower Hemiſphere. 

It is ſo called from $eifov, Terminans vel Finiens, quia noflrum ter- 
minat proſpectum, it being the utmoſt Bounds or Limits of our Sight 
when fituate in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is twofold, viz. 
The Senſible and the Rational Horizon : The Senfible is that already 
deſcribed, bounding the utmoſt Proſpect of the Eye, when viewing 
the Heavens round from any Part of the Earth where we ſtand; but 
the other is purely formed in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be 
er in the very Centre of the Earth, beholding the intire Upper 

emiſphere of the Firmament. The Circle terminating ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect is reckoned the true Rational Horizon; which is duly repre- 
ented by that broad wooden Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes; 
whereon are inſcribed ſeveral other Circles, particularly that con- 
taining the Names of the Months, and Number of their Days, alſo 


that other divided into the thirty two Points of the Compaſs. 


Def. 6. The Meridian is that great Circle, which paſſing through 
the two Poles divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, termed the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres, 


It is ſo called from Meridies or Medius Dies, becauſe the Sun com- 
ing to the Meridian of any Place is due South, or maketh Midday in 
the ſaid Place. The Meridian here defined is that great brazen Cir- 
cle, in which the Globe turning round upon the two Extremities of 
its Axis paſſes through the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians drawn on 
the Globe itſelf are thoſe thirty fix Semicircles terminating in both 
the Poles ; befides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe ; 
only Note, that one of thoſe Meridians is always reckoned the Firſt ; 
but it is indifferent which of them we take for ſuch. | ws: 


Poles, as the Tropicks are from the 8 quator, 
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Def. 7. The Equator, or Equinoctial Line, is that great Circle 


ewhich divideth the Globe in two Parts, called the Southern and Nor- 
thern Hemiſpheres. | | | 


It is called Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tune 
equantur noctes & dies; or Equino#ial for the ſame Reaſon, that is 
ægualitas noctium cum diebus. By others it is ſimply termed the Line, 
and that chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſingular uſe in their 
Operations. This Circle is divided into 360 Degrees, 18a of which 
are reckoned Weſt Longitude from any Meridian, and the other 180 
Eaſt Longitude, A | 


Def. 8. The Zodiac is that great broad Circle which cutteth the 
Eguinoctial Line obliquely, one fide thereof extending itſelf ſo far North 
as the other doth to the South of the ſaid Line. 


It is ſo called from de, Animal, becauſe it is adorned with 
twelve Aſteriſms, commonly termed the twelve Signs, being moſt 
of them Repreſentations of divers Animals, the Names and Charac- 
ters of which Signs are theſe following. MS. 


Aries, Taurus. Gemi ni. Cancer, Teo: Virgo. 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſcen. 
_ SS, . | — * 


Of all the Circles inſeribed on either of the Globes, this alone 
admits of Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a concentrick 
Circle called the Ecliptic, which properly is that Cirele ſet upon the 
Globe comprehending the Characters of the twelve Signs aforeſaid, 
each of which Signs is a twelfth Part of that Circle, and contains 


30 Degrees, 12 times 30 being 366. e 


Def. 9. The Tropics are the two bigge of the four leſſer Cireles, 
running parallel to the Equator, and eguidiſtant therefrom. 2 


They are termed Tropics from gtr, verto, becauſe the Sun in 
his annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return 
towards the other. They derive their reſpective Denominations 
of Cancer and Capricorn from touching the Zodiack at the two 
Signs of that Name, and each of them is diſtant from the Equator 
23 Degrees 29 Minutes. | g 


Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the tau leaft of the four leſſer Cir- 
cles running parallel to the Equator, and at the ſame diſtance frem the 


They 
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They are termed Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles, 
That Circle neareſt the North is called the Arctic; and the other 
next to the South Pole the Antarctic Circle, and that for the Reaſon 
already given, (DS. 4.) when treating of the Poles themſelves. 


Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above-mentioned, but to 
hl complete the Furniture of the Globe, there remain as yet but three 
©. 8 Particulars, wiz. the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and 
FR - Semicircle of Poſition, | 


Def. 11. The Horary Circle is a ſmall Circle of Braſs, and ſo af. 
fixed to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole or End of the Axis proves 
the Centre thereof. | : 


Upon this Circle are inſcribed the twenty four Hours of the Na- 
tural Day, at equal Diſtances from one another; the XII for Mid- 
day being in the upper part towards the Zenith, and the other XII 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon, ſo that the Hours 
before Noon are in the Eaftern, and thoſe in the Afternoon in the 
Weſtern Semicirle. As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the 
ſame is fixed upon the End of the Axis, and turneth round with 
the Globe. The Uſe of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently ap- 


by 


pear in many pleaſant Problems hereafter mentioned, 


Def. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude 7s a narrow thin Plate of pli- 
| ble Braſs exatily anfwerable to a fourth Part of the Equinodial. 


Upon this Quadrant are inſcribed go Degrees, each of them be- 
Ing according to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. How 
uſeful this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſeveral 
Problems after mentioned. 


Def. 13. The Semicircle of Poſition is a narrow folid Plate of 
Braſs exactly anſwerable to one balf of the Equinoctial. | 


Upon this Semicircle are inſcribed 180 Degrees exactly the ſame 
with thoſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double Qua- 
drant of Altitude in ſome reſpect, and it is of conſiderable Uſe in 
ſeveral delightful Problems. | | 

To theſe | might add the Mariners Compaſ;, that moſt neceſſary 
Inſtrument, commonly uſed by Navigators, which being duly 

touch'd with the Loadſtone, and horizontally fixed on the Pedeſtal 
of the Globe, is frequently needful for the right Solution of ſeveral 
Problems, | EE - | 
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The neceſſary Circles of the Globe being eight as aforeſaid; of 


them, and ſome others hereafter mentioned, are formed the Lati- 
tude and Longitude of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 


Def. 14. Latitude zs the Diſtance from the Equator to either of the 
Poles, and meaſured upon the brazen or firft Meridian. | 


No Term is more frequently uſed in Geography than that of La- 
titude, which is twofold, North and South. fn reckoning of the 
Northern Latitude, you are to count from the Equinoctial Line to 
the North Pole; and the Southern, from the Equinoctial to the 
South Pole; ſtill numbering the Degrees of Latitude, either on the 
brazen or firſt Meridian. The many Circles inſcribed on the Globe, 
at the Diſtance of ten Degrees from one another, and parallel to the 
Equator, are termed Parallels of Latitude. But befide thoſe actual- 
ly inſcribed, we are to conceive the Globe as furniſht with a Mul- 
titude of ſuch Circles: for every Degree of Latitude, and every 
fixtieth Part of each Degree, is ſuppoſed to have an imaginary Paral- 
lel Circle paſſing through the ſame. But ſince Latitude is the Diſ- 
tance from the Equator to either of the Poles, it from hence follows, 
that the greateſt Latitude conſiſteth of go Degrees being the Quarter 
of a Circle. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe Degrees, or the 
360 th part of a great Cirele in the Heavens, is a certain Space on 
the Surface of the Earth, which is every where of the ſame Extent 
in itſelf, but different in its Number of Parts, according to the 
different reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid differ- 
ent number of Parts whether they be Miles, Liegues, or other Mea- 
ſures, correſponding to one Degree in the Heavens, is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the right underſtanding the true Diſtance of Places in 
different Countries. We ſhall therefore illuſtrate the ſame in the 
following Table. | 
Number of:Miles to a Degree of 60 in various Countries. 

The Werſt of Ruſſa, as 3 to 2 Engliſb Miles 


German Miles, above 4 to one Engli/h — — = 
Italy and Turky, according to Hall,y — — 76 
France, at the moſt uſual Reckoning — — 25 
Dutch, called Loauduteh Miles — 19 
Spain, and Poland, —— 20 
Sabeden, Denmark and Switzerland — — 12 
P erfia, called P arſengi — — — 20 
China, called Leis | — 250 
Japan Miles according to Danvil, —— — 34 
Indian Koſs, according to Hanway — — 30 
Arabia, called Giam — — —5i5i5— 50 
Bri tiſb Miles by Statute —— — 69 
Common Marine Liegues — — 20 
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8 Geographical Definitions. ParxT I. 
But here note, That tho theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures 
throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective Proportion 
to one Degree in the Heavens; yet we are not to imagine that theſe 
Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in all the various Provinces of the 
ſame Country; as is evident from the different Length of Miles by 
Computation in different Parts of France: as alſo the Diverſity of 
computed Miles in the North and South of England. 


Def. 15. Longitude 7zs the true Diſtance from the firſt Meridian, 
end meaſured upon the Equator. 5 


In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude, which are 360 
in all, you are to begin at the firſt Meridian wherever it is, and 
proceed upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpondent 
to each of thoſe Degrees in the Equator as to thoſe of Latitude 
on the Meridian are ſixty Miles or twenty Liegues, according to 
vulgar Calculation: But this is to be underſtood only of Places ex- 
actly under the Equator; for the true Diſtance between two Places 
lying due Ea/t and Veſt in any conſiderable Latitude, is far leſs in 
Miles, than between other two Places lying exactly under the Equa- 
tor, and likewiſe under the ſame Meridians. The Reaſon of this is 
moſt evident, namely the approaching of the Meridians nearer and 
nearer to one another, till at laſt they all unite in the Pole. But 
that you may readily find the true Diſtance in Miles from Eaſt to 
Weft, between any two Places in any Parallel of Latitude, we ſhall 
here inſert the following Table; wherein is ſet down, for every 
Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of Miles, and Seconds or 
60 parts of a Mile, that are anſwerable to one Degree in the Equas 
tor of Sixty Miles )))) ER RN 


Lat. Miles. | Lat. Miles. Lat. Miles. 

1 59,8 | 16 566 | 31 51, 
59.6 | b7 56,3 | 32 50,5 
59,4 18 56, | 33 50, 
59,2 | 19 $50 [ 34 4995 
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Lat. Miles. l Lat. Miles. 


46 435 (61 29 
47 43 [2 28 
48 42 63 27 
49 41 64 26 
0 d {> 6x8.- a8 
51 39 {| 66 24 
52 38 67 23 
53.237 4% 68 22 


54 36 4 & 21 | 
55 35 „ -2&- -P 

56 34 71 19 
57 33 F 78 248 | 
58 38 4 33. --$7. 56 
59 31 4 74 16 
bo 30 7 „ | 
Def. 16, Zones are large Trafs of Land on the Surface of the 


Globe, lying parallel to the Equator, and di ſtin guiſbed by the four leſſer 
Circles of the Globe. | EIT. | 


Two Frigid Yr = ( The Polar Circles and Poles: 
Two Tm CS The Polar Circles and the Tropics: 
wo ener (3 & F The:two Tropics, divided by the E- 
One Torrid. = quator. ä 5 


Of theſe the Antients imagined only the two Temperate to be 
habitable, eſteeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinch- 
ing Cold of the two Frigid, to be equally intolerable z according 
to that of the Poet: =) 7 


Duarum que media ft, now eft babitabilis eftu: 
* Nix tegit alta duas. 9, — — — Ovid, Metam. I. - 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Trac on the Surface of the Earth 
bounded by imaginary Circles, running parallel to the Equator, and 9 
fach a Breadth from South to North, that the Length of the Artificial 
Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in the next, by half an Hour. 

They are termed Cimates. from x, declino; becauſe in num- 
bering them they decline from the Equator ; or rather from *>e, 
ſegmentum, becauſe the Climates divide the whole Globe into par- 
allel Segments. Geographers in former times computed only 
fourteen, that is ſeven on each fide the Equator to 50 
half; but we now include the Poles and divide each Hemif 
into 30 Climates. The following Scheme in a plain View 
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the longeſt Day in each Climate; and the Latitude ſet againſt it in 
the Second Column, ſhews that the Sth Degree finiſhes the firſt 
Climate. The ſecond Climate begins at 8 and ends at 16, and fo 
of the reſt; the end of one being the beginning of the next. 
Therefore by inſpecting this Table, the longeſt Day in every Lati- 
tude may be inftantly found in any City or Part of the World. 


Climate. Latitude. Longeſt Day. 


Deg. ' Min. 
Ss : © :wo:Þ Bn -: 
1 JFF... a0 - 
= C 
3 23 [$0 f 13 30 
4 30 20 | 4 
8 36 28 „ 30 
6 4 22 i 3 
7 45 XY 33 30 
8 49 or 16% 
V 16 30 
to 54 27 | a7 
11 | 56 37 3 
12 58 29 £8 i- 5 
13 59 58 18 30 
14 . 18 9 
15 62 15 19 4.30 
16 63 22 20 
17 64 06 20 30 
18 6 21 
8 19 1 21 30 
20 be a7 22 
21 66 o | 22 30 


22 66 20 n 

23 1 66 28 | 28 90 

24 | 66 31 24 

26: 67 „ „ Month, —- 

26 69 30 2 Months. 
2727 73 20 4 Months. 

28 5 20 | 4 Months. 

29 | 84. 10 5 Months, 


30 { go oo {| 6 Months. 


Having thus taken a View of the chief Circles belonging to the 
Terreſtrial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude and Longitude 
with Zones and Climates are formed; we proceed next to the various 


Poſitions of the Globe, commonly termed Spheres, which are three 


in number, Parallel, Right and Oblique. 


Def. 


PART I. Geographical Definitions. 11 
Def. 18. A Parallel Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, which 


hath theſe three Properties, 1. The Poles in the Zenith and Nauir. 


2. The Equator in the Horizon. 3. The parallel Circles parallel to 
the Horizon, | 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe who live at the Poles, 
if we Suppoſe any ſuch. . | 


Def. 19. 4 Right Sphere, is that Poſition of the Globe which bath 
theſe three Properties, 1. Both the Poles in the Horizon. 2. The Equa- 
tor paſſing through the Zenith and Nadir. 3. The parallel Circles 
perpendicular to the Horizon. | E692 * | 

The Inhabitants of this Sphere are they who live under the Equi te 
noctial Line. | | $170 

Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere, is that Poſition of the Globe which 
hath theſe three Properties, 1. One of the Poles above, and one under 


the Horizon, 2. The Equator partly above and partly under the Horizon. 
3. The parallel Circles cutting the Horizon obliquely. © | 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are they who live in all Parts 
the Earth ; except thoſe at the Poles, and the Equator. Yau 

But without regard to theſe Potions of the Globe, the various 
Inhabitants of the Earth are likewiſe conſidered with reſpect to the 
ſeveral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations, un- 
der theſe three Titles, Antizci, Perieci, and Antipodes. 


Def. 21. The Antiæci, are thoſe People of the Earth, who Live 
under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, 1. "They 
have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, 2 not the ſame Pole. 
2. They are equally diſtant from the Equator, but on different Sides. 
3. They have both Noon and Midnight at the ſame time. 4. The 
Days of one are equal to the Nights of the other, 5. Their Seaſons 
of the Year are contrary ; it being Winter to the one, when Sum- 
mer to the other. : 7 LES” 2 


Def. 22. The Perizci, are thoſe People of the Earth who live under 
the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridians. © | bz 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, 1. One 
of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and the other equally de- 
preſſed. 2. They are equally diftant from the Equator, and both 


on the ſame fide. 3. When it is Noon with one, it 3 


5 8 pe 1 1 4, + . M5 
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- with the other; 4. The Length of the Day to one is the Comple- 


ment of the other's Night; 5. But they both agree in the four Seas 


Def. 23. 'The Antipodes, are thoſe People of the Earth aubo live 
ander oppoſite Parallels and oppaſite Meridians. = 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, 1. They 
have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. 2. They are both equally 
diftant from the Equator; but on different Sides, and in oppoſite 
Hemiſpheres. 3. When it is Noon with one, it is Midnight with 
the other; 4. The longeſt Day or Night to the one, is the ſhorteſt to 
the other. 5. Their Feet are directly oppoſite, and conſequently 
their Nights and Days, Winter and Summer. 

'The Inhabitants of the Earth were likewiſe confidered by the An- 
tients with reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shadows, and accordingly 
teduced to three Claſſes, Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 


. | ö 
Def. 24. Amphiſcii, are thoſe People of the Earth aubo live in the 
Torrid Zone, or between the two Tropics. 8 
They are ſo termed from jp} utringue and oxia umbra, becauſe 
they caſt their Noonday Shadows on either Side of them, that is 
North or South, according as the Sun declines either to the South 
Tropic or North Tropic, | * 
Def. 2 2 Periſcii; are thoſe People who live in the Frigid Zones, 
er between the Polar Circles and the Poles. ENT 


They are ſo called from wee} circa and oxia umbra, becauſe they 
caſt their Shadows round about them to all Points of the Compaſs, 
in 24 Hours. | 


Def. 26. Heteroſcii, are thoſe People uho live in the temperats 
-Zones, or between the Tropics and the Polar Circles. 


They are ſo called from iro; alter and oxia umbra, becauſe they 
caſt their Noon Shadows only one way: North, if in the North 
temperate, or South, if in the South temperate Zone, 

ote, that Aſcii, from « and oxia, are they in the Torrid Zone 
who have no noon Shadow at all, the Sun paſſing juſt over their 
Heads twice in the Year; | 333 
The Earth, in relpes: of its Inhabitants, hath alſo formerly been 
divided into the Righthand and Le, and that by ſeveral Sorts 
of Perſons; 1. Poets, who accounted the North the Righthand, and 
South the Len. 2. Aftronomers, who accounted the Veſt the _— 
3 N — van 2 
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hand, and Eaſt the Left. 3. Geographers, who always make E 

the Righthand, and Weſt the Left.” e 
But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come 


cloſer to our main Deſign, let us return to the Globe of the Earth 
itſelf, conſidered ſimply as a ſpherical Body, whoſe Surface we are 


to view as compoſed of and Water, and thoſe two Parts thus 


ſubdivided as followeth z 
Land into Water into 
ee ee 
Conti nent, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, KH 
Wands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, Tr 


Peninſulas, Mountains. Gu or Bays, Rivers; 

Def. 27. 4 Continent, Lat. Continens a Continuo, #s a large and 
extended Space of dry Land, comprehending divers Countries, Kingdoms, 
and States joining all together, without any intire Separation of its 
Parts by Water. 


Def. 28. An Ifland, Lat. Inſula, quaſi in Sale, is a Part of dry 
Land, intirely ſurrounded with Water. LIES | 


Def. 29, A Peninſula, quaſi pene Inſula, otherwiſe Cherfonefus 
{from xięcos, Terra, and „nc, Inſula) 7s a part of dry Land every 
where incloſed with Water, except one narrow Space joining. the [amr 
to the Continent. | 


Def. 30. An Iſthmus ab lebe, a Neck, is that narrow Neck of 
Land joining the Peninſula to the Continent ; by which People may 
go from one to the other. 


2 * 


Def. 31. 4 Promontory, quaſi mons in mare prominens, is 4 


high Part of Land ſtretching itſelf into the Sea ; the Extremity where- 


of is commonly termed a Cape, Headland, or Point. 


Def. 32. A Mountain, ab emineo, eminendo, 7s a rifing Part of 
the Land, overtopping the adjacent Country, and appearing the firſt 
at a great Diſtance. EC | 


Def. 33. The Ocean, &x{tve; ab Jxiw; citd, & rw fluo, is a very 
extenſive and large Collection of Waters ſurrounding a conſiderable 
Park of the main Continent, | | 


Def. 34. The Sea, Salum a ſale, quia ſalſum, is a ſmaller Collic- 
thon of Waters intermingled with Mandi, and intirely or moſtly en- 
Vironed with Land. 


Def. 
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Def. 35. A Gulf or Bay, Sinus, quaſi in ſinu ſuo mare compleRtens, 
is a part of the Sea every where environed with Land except one Paſ-— 
fage, whereby it communicates with the neighbouring Sea, or main 
Ocean. 


Def. 36. A Strait, Strictus a ſtrigendo, is a narrow Paſſage, 
either joining a Gulf to the neighbourihg Sea or Ocean, or one Part of 
the Sea or Ocean to another. 


37. A Lake, Lacus, 2 Maxx; Foſſa vel Fovea, is a ſmall Collec- 
tion of deep flanding Waters entirely ſurrounded with Land, and having 
uo viſible or immediate Communioation with the Sea. 


Def. 38. 4 River, Flumen vel Fluvius  fluo, is @ conſiderable 
Stream of freſh Water ariſing from one or ſeveral Springs, which 
eontinaally flawing on and growing 'wider, falls at laſi into the 


Ocean. a 


Theſe are all the neceſſary and capital Term commonly uſed in 
Modern Geography; and particularly tho/e, that either need or can 
well admit of a Definition, Deſcription, or Derivation. 
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n 
Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical Problems. 


* 


Prob. 1. H E Diameter of an Artificial Globe being Sn to find 
its Surface in Square, and its Solidity in Cubic Meaſure. 


Multiply the Diametre by the Circumference, which. is a gre 
Circle dividing the Globe into two equal Parts, and the Product 
will give the firſt; Then multiply the ſaid Product by one Sixth of 
the Diametre and the Product of that will give the ſecond. After 
the ſame manner we may find the Surface and Solidity of the Natu- 
ral Globe, as alſo the whole Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding 
the ſame, provided it be always and every where of the ſame Hight ; 
for having found the perpendicular Hight thereof by that common 
Experiment of the Aſcent of Mercury at the Foot and Top of a Moun- 
tain, double the ſaid Hight, and add the ſame to the Diametre of 


the Earth; then multiply the whole, as a new Diametre by its 


per Circumference, and from the Product ſubtract the Solidity of 
the Earth, it will leave that of the Atmoſphere, ee, 


Prob. 2. To rectiſy the Globe. 


The Globe being ſet upon a true Plane, raiſe the Pole according 


to the given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, and if there be any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal let 
the Globe be ſo ſituate, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due 


South and North, according to the two Extremities of the Needle, 


allowing the Variation. 
Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Place. 
By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Sailors Term of Eafting 


and Weſting, but the true Diſtance between the given Place and the 


firſt Meridian inſcribed on the Surface of the Globe. For the 
finding of which, bring the given Place to the Zaft Side of the 
brazen Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Equator is juſt 
under the ſame Meridian, for that is the Degree of Longitude be- 
longing to the given Place: And the Degree of the Meridian exactly 
above that Place is its proper Latitude, which is either Southern or 
Northern, according as the Place lyes South or North of the Equi- 
noctial Line, | 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any. Place being given, to 


Aud that Place on the Globe. Bring 
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Bring the Degree of Longitude to the Brazen Meridian; reckon 
upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of Latitude, whether South or 
North, and make a Mark with Chalk where the Reckoning ends; 
the Point exactly under that Chalk is the Place deſired. 


Prob. 5. The Latitude of any Place being given, to find all thoſe 
Places that have the ſame Latitude. . 


The Globe 1 (a) according to the La- 
(a) Prob. 2. titude of the given Place, and that Place being brought 

to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark exactly above the 
ſame, and turning the Globe round, all thoſe Places paſſing under 
the ſaid Mark have the ſame Latitude with the given Place. 


Prob. 6. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic at any Time. 


The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the 
wooden Horizon; and over-againſt the Day you will find the parti- 
cular Sign and Degree in which the Sun is at that Time, which 
Sign and Degree being noted in the Ecliptic, the ſame is the Sun's 
Place, or nearly, at the time deſired. 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the particular 
Time of that Day, to find thoſe Places of the Globe, to which the Sun 
is in the Meridian at that particular time. 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given 
Place, bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the'given 
Place, turn the Globe till the Index points at the upper Figure of 
XII. which done, fix the Globe in that Situation, and obſerve 
what Places are exactly under the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen 
Meridian, for thoſe are the Places deſired. 


Prob. 8. To know the length of the Day and Night in any Place of 
the Earth at any time. 


Elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latitude ef 

a) Prob. 2. the given Place; find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic 

6) Prob. 6. (6) at that Time, which being brought to the Ea Side 

of the Horizon, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at 

Noon, or the upper Figure XII. and turning the Globe about till the 

aforeſaid Place of the Fcliptic touch the weſtern fide of the Horizon, 
look upon the Horary Circle, and whereſoever the Index pointeth, 

reckon the Number of Hours between the ſame: and the upper 
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Figure of 12, for that is the Length of the Day, the 
. to 24 Hours is the Length of the Night. d er 


Prob. 9. To le the Globe the Antizci, Perizci, and Antipodes, 
of any given Place. | | 25 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and 3 
finding (a) its true Latitude, count upon the Metidian (a) Prob. 3. 
the ſame number of Degrees towards the oppoſite — 5 
Pole, and obſerve where Reckoning ends, for that is the Place 
of the Antizeci. The given Place continuing under the brazen Me- 
ridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turning 
the Globe about till the ſame point at Midnight, (or the lower 12) 
the Place which then comes to the Meridian, having the ſame 
Latitude with the former, is that of the Perizci. As for the Anti- 
podes, reckon from the given Place upon the brazen Meridian 180 
Degrees either South or North, or as many Degrees beyond the 
fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt, and obſerve exactly where 
the reckoning ends, for that is the Place defired. 


Prob. 10. To know what & Clock it is by the Glebe in any . of 


the World, and at any time, provided you know the Hour of the Day 
where you ave at the ſame time. | 8880 


Bring the Place in which you are to the brazen. 


Meridian, the Pole being raiſed (s) according to the (5) Prob. 3. 


Latitude thereof, and ſet the Index of the Horary Cir- —_ 
cle to the Hour of the Day at that time. Then bring the defired 
Place to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out the 


preſent Hour at that Place wherever it is. | 


Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of India, 
and the Emperor Ruſſia, fit down to Dinner. | A 


This being only to know when it is Noon at Debli and Peterſburg, 


thoſe two Imperial Seats, which we may eaſily do, at whatever 
time it be, or whatever place we are at: For finding, by the fore- 
going Problem, the preſent Hour of the Day in the ſaid Cities, and 
uppoſing that Noon is their Dinner Time, we may readily deter- 
mine how near it is to the time deſired. e 


Prob. 1 2. To „ind the Hour of the Day the Globe at « * 
when the Sun ſpines, © N oo | 


Divide your Ecliptic into 24 equal parts, and in ſmall Figures 
ſet down the Hours of the * after the following manner. 
| At 
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At the Interſections of the Ecliptic and Equator place the Figure 6; 
and bring both theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one being in 
the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. ich done 
place the 12 Figures in the Weſt Hemiſphere in this order 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. beginning then at the ſame Fi- 
gure 6, and going Eaſt, ſet down the other twelve Figures thus, 
5, 5, 4» 3» 2, 1. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. The Equinoctial 

being thus divided and marked, elevate the Globe 
(a) Prob. 3. (a) according to the Latitude of the Place where you 


are, and bring the Interſection of the vernal Equinox 


(5) Prob. 2. to the upper part of the brazen Meridian; and ſituat- 


ing the Globe (5) duly South and North, obſerve well 
that half of the Globe on which the Sun doth actually ſhine ; for 
the laſt Part or Limit of the enlightened Hemiſphere always ſhews 
the Hour of the Day upon the Equator. 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place, the Higbt of the Sun bei 


| given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. N 


The Globe being rectified (a) according to the Latitude of the 
(a) Prob. 2 given Place, and the Sun's Altitude at that time being 
(5) WO. 6. found by, an exact Quadrant; mark his Place in the 

* =* Ecliptic (5) for the given Day, and bring the ſame to 
the brazen Meridian. After this fix the Quadrant of Altitude in 
the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular Degree 
of the Sun's Altitude at that time, and placing the Index of the 
Horary Circle at Noon, move the Globe together with the Qua- 
drant of Altitude, till the Sun's Place marked in the Ecliptick, and 
his Degree of Altitude marked upon the ſaid Quadrant do come 
both in one. Which done, obſerve what Hour the Index doth 


point at, for that is the Hour deſired. 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the tru 
bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to find thereby the 
Hour of the Day. | 


The Globe being (a) rectiſied, and the Sun's Place 

(a) Prob. 2. [b) marked in the Ecliptic, brought to the brazen 
) Prob. 6. Meridian, and the Index of the Hour Circle put to 
„ 12 at Noon, fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, and by the Mariner's Compaſs obſerve the true bearing of the 
Sun ; then bring the Quadrant of Altitude to the obſerved Point of 
the Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon, and move the Globe till 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic coincide with the faid Quadrant. | 
Which done, and the Globe continuing in that poſition, the 1 
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of the Horary Circle will point out the Hour of the Day at the 
Time deſired. r ” 


Prob. 1 9.5 The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Place in the E clip- 
tic being given, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. 


Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude, Peak 
and ſituate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the (©) Prob. 2. 
Mariner's Compaſs ; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 
San's Place in the Ecliptic, and bringing the ſame to the brazen 
Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon ; which done, 
turn the Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow at all, and then ob- 
ſerve the Index, for it will point at the true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Globe ſo as that the 
Wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the ſame. | 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from 
it upon the ſaid Meridian the Number of go Degrees towards either 
of the Poles, and where the Reckoning ends, place that part of the 
Meridian to the Notch of the Wooden Horizon, and it will prove 
the Horizon of the Place. In ſhort it is to rectify the Globe. 


Prob. 17. To find the Meridian Line by the Globe in any Place, and 
at any time of the Day. © | | | 


The Latitude of the Place being known, and the Globe elevated 
accordingly ; obſerve the Hight of the Sun above the Horizon at 
that time; and draw upon a true Plane a ſtrait Line in, or parallel to, 
the Shadow of a perpendicularStile erected thereon, In which deſcribe 
a Circle at an opening of the Compaſſes, and find (a) the pt 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and mark his obſerved (a) Prob. 2. 
Hight in the Quadrant of Altitude. Then move the 
Globe 2 with the ſaid Quadrant, till that Mark in the Qua- 
drant and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic come both in one ; which 
done, count upon the Wooden Horizon the Number of Degrees 
between the Quadrant of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, and 
ſet off the ſaid Number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Cirele drawn 
upon the Plane, by making a viſible Point in the Circumference 
where the Reckoning ends, beginning ſtill at the Side towards the 
Sur, and proceeding Eaſt or Weſt, according to the Time of the 
Day. Then draw a Line from that Point in the Circumference 
through the Centre of the ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the 
true Meridian Line of that Place, at what time ſoever the Obſer- 
vation is made. | , | 627 oa 
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20  . .. Geographical Problems. =D Part 1 
Prob. 18. A Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſe Days 
in which the Sun ſhall be wertical to the ſame. : 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what 
Degree of Latitude is exactly above it. Move the Globe round, 
and obſerve the two Points of the Ecliptie that paſs through the ſaid 
Degree of Latitude. Search upon the Wooden Horizon (or by pro- 
per Tables of the Szz's annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth 
through the aforeſaid Points of the Ecliptic, for thoſe are the Days 
required in which the San is vertical to the given Place. 


Prob. 19. The Month and Day being given, to find by the Globe 
thoſe Places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun beginneth then 
to him conflantly without ſetting 3 as alſo theſe Places of the South 
Frigid Zone, where he then begins to be totally abſent. _ 7 

The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe either be. 
tween the vernal Equinox and the Summer Solſtice, or between 

the Autumnal Equinox and Winter Solftice) Find (a) 
(a) Prob. 6. the Sww's Place in the Ecliptic, and marking the 
ſame bring it to the brazen Meridian, and reckon 
the like number of Degrees from the North Pole towards the Equa- 
tor, as there is between the Equator and the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic, ſetting a Mark with Chalk where the Reckoning ends. 
This done turn the Globe round, and all the Places paſſing under 
the ſaid Chalk are thoſe in which the Sun begins to ſhine conſtantly 
without ſetting upen the given Day. For Solution of the latter 
part of the Problem, ſet off the ſame Diſtance from the Soath Pole 
upon the brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly 
ſet off from the North; then marking with Chalk, and turning the 
Globe round, all Places paſüng under the Mark are thoſe where 
the Sun begins his total Diſappearance from the given Day. 


Prob. 20. 4 Place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find 
by the Globe what Number of Days the Sun doth conſtantly ſhine upon 
the ſaid Place, and what Days he is abſent, as aiſo the firſt and laſt 

Day of his Appearance. 


DER Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and 
(6) Prob. 2. obſerving its Latitude (5) elevate the Globe according- 

| ly; count the fame number of Degrees upon the Me- 
ridian from each ſide of the Equator as the Place is diſtant from the 
Pole ; and making Marks where the Reckonings end, turn the Globe, 
and carefully obſerve what two Degrees of the Ecliptic paſs ex- 
actly under the two Points marked in the Meridian; firſt for the 


Northern Arch of the Circle, namely that comprehended between 
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the two Degrees remarked, being reduced to Time, will give the 
Number of Days that the-Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above the Ho- 
rizon of the given Place; and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid Circle 
will in like manner, give the Number of Days in Which he is to- 
tally abſent, and alſo will point out which yy thoſe; are. And 
in the Interval he will rife and fer. . 


Prob. 21. The Month ot Day being given, to find theſe Places on 
the Globe. to which the, Sun, when at the Mervdies, —_— be vertical 
an that Day. 


The Sun's Place in the Echte being ( found, ons 
bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make (a) Prob. * 
a ſmall Mark with Chalk, exactly above the Suns 
Place. Which done turn the Globe, and thoſe Places which have 


the Sun dient in the nee, will e paſs under the 
ſaid Mark. 


Prob. 22, The Month and p . given, to TY upon what 
Punt of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and fetteth in any Place, __— the 


Time given. 


Elevate "A Pole according tc to the Latitude of the defired Place, 
and ng te the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic at the given Time, 
bring the ſame to the ee Side of the _— and 4 — 


1111 


hl 23. To know 55 5 WY the Length of the er. and for 1 
Days and s is any. Part 5 1 75 hh 


Klevate the Pole accorin to the N of the given K " 
and bring the firſt Degr F Cancer if in the Northern, or Capri- 
corn if in the Southern — 9 to the F Side of the Horizon ; 
and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle At Noon, turn the Globe 
about till the Sign of Cancer touch the Weftern fern 6 ide of the Horizon, 
and then r upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
tween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. reckoning them 
according to the Motion of the Index, for that is the length of the 
longeſt Day, the Compliment whereof is the Extent of the ſhorteſt 
Night. As for the — Oo and- "nag Nate 0 my are ouly 
the reverſe of the former. 
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Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the gi 


22 


(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the Number of Hours where- 


by it ſurpaſſeth twelve, double that Number, and the 
Product will give the true Climate of the Place deſired. But here 
note, That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude 


of 66 Degr. As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, where the Cli- 


mates increaſe by intire Months, enter the ſecond Diviſion in the 
Table of Climates, p. 10. with the Latitude of the given Place, 
and oppoſite thereto you will find the proper Climate of a Place in 
the aT Latitude. The Climates may alſo be diſcovered from the 
Latitude of any Place under 66 Degrees, by the Table. 


Prob. 25. The Length of the Hong. fl Day in any Place being known, 
to find thereby the Latitude of that Place. 


Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you may know 
(a) Preb. 24. thereby (a) the proper Climate in that Place, comput- 
| ing the Halfhours above 123 or by the Table of Cli- 
mates you may ſee what Degree of Latitude belongs to that Climate, 
which Degree is the Latitude of the Place defired. 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptic, to find thereby the beginning of the ing and 
end of the Evening Tavilight, | 4 SIM 


The Globe being rectiſied, and the Sun's Place brought to the 
brazen Meridian, ſet the Horary Index at Noon; then bring that 
Degree of the Ecliptic, which is oppoſite the Szn's Place to the weſt- 
ern Quarter, which is found by turning the Globe till the Index of 

Ni ht: and ſo move the Globe with the 
Quadrant of Altitude, till the Rexer oppoſite the Sun's Place and 
the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come boch in one; which done, 
obſerve to i Hour the Index then points, for at that Hour doth 


the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening Twilight, bring 


the Degree of the Ecliptic, oppoſite the Sur's Place at thar time, to 
the Eaſtern Quarter; and ſo move the Globe till the ſame and the 
18th Degree of the Quadrant come both to one, and the Index 
will point the Hour when the Evening Twilight dath end. 


Prob. 27. The Length of the longeft Day being ſwat; to find thereby 
thoſe Places in which the lunge Day is of that Extent. 


VBB the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 
(a) Prob. 25. true Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex- 
tent, and making a Mark upon that Degree — the 
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brazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places 
paſs exactly under the ſaid Mark, for they are the Places defired. A 


Prob. 28. A certain Number of Days, not ſurpaſſing't 82, bring giv- 
en, to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude on the Globe, uwhere the 
Sun /ettgth not during thoſe Days. woes 2 23Þ 9H 


Take half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, 
count ſo many Degrees upon the Ecliptic, beginning at the firſt of 
Cancer, and make a mark where the Reckoning ends; only ob- 
ſerve, that if your Number of Days ſurpaſs Thirty, then your 
Number of Degrees ought to be leſs 'than it by one. Bring then 
the marked Point of the Ecliptic to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
ſerve exactly how many Degrees are intercepted between the afore- 
ſaid Point and the Pole, for the ſame is equal to the defired Parallel 
of Latitude. If the deſired Parallel of Latitude be South of the 
Line, the Operation is the ſame, bringing only the firſt Degree of 
Capricorn to the Meridian inſtead of Cancer. | 


Prob, 29. The Hour of the Day being given, to find thereby the 
Babylonic Hour at any time, E i 


The Babylonic Hour is the Number of Hours from the Sun riſing 3 
it being the Manner of the Babylonians ta commence their Hours 
from the Appearance of the Sun in the Eaff Horizon. To find this 
Hour at any Time, and in any Place, firſt elevate 

the Pole 0 according to the Latitude of the given (a) Prob. 2. 
Place, and (5) noting the Sun's Place in the Eeliptic (56) Prob. 6. 
at that time, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, Og 
and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; after this roll 
the Globe either Zaſ or Meſt, according to the Time of Day, till 
the Index point at the given Hour. Then fix the Globe in that 
Poſition, and bring 2 Index again to Noon, and move the 
Globe from Eaft to Weft, till the Sun's Place marked in the Ecliptic 
coincides with the Zaftern Horizon; which done reckon upon the 
Horary Circle the Number of Hours between the Index and Noon, 
which is the upper Figure of 12, for that is the Number of Hours 
from Sunriſe for that Bop in the given Place, or the true Babylonic 
Hour deſired. 455 | 5 wh 


Prob. 30. The Babylonic Hour being given, to find the Hour of 
Day at any time} according to our wvay of reckoning in England. 


Elevate the Pole, according to the given Latitude of the Place, 
and marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, bring the ſame to the 
brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle to 1 
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"= Geographical Problems. Far I. 
"hen roll the Globe Veſtavard, till the Index points at the given 
Hour from Sunriſe; and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring 
the Index back again to Noon, and turn the Globe backward till 
the Sun's Place, marked in the Ecliptic, return to the ſame Semi- 
circle of the brazen Meridian from whence it came; which done, 
obſerve what Hour the Index of the Horary Circle pointeth at, for 
the ſame is the Hour deſired. | | : 


Prob. 31 . The Hour of Day being given ag aue alen r England, | 
10 find thereby the Italick Hour at any time, | 1 f 


The Halick Hour is the Number of Hours from Sunriſe at all 
times of the Year, to Sunſet the next following Day. 
() Prob. 2. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours (a), elevate tha 
(5) Prob. 6. Pole according to the Latitude of the Places, and (6) 
„ noting the Sam's Place in the Ecliptie upon the given 
Day, bring the {ame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index ot 
the Horary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe either Ea, or 
MWeſt, according to the time of the Day, till the Index point at the 
2 Hour, and re te Globe in that Situation, bring the In- 
ex back to Noon. Which done, turn the Globe about Eaftavard, 
till the Mark of the Szz's Place in the Ecliptic coincide with the 
Weftern Horizon, and obſerve how many Hours are between the 


the upper Figure 12 and the Index, reckoning them Eaftwward, as 


Globe moved, for theſe are the Hours from San/e/, or the Ita · 
lick Hour deſired, e n e Vt 1 | 


Prob. 32. The Italick Hour bring giwen, 1e Sud. thereby the Hour 
of Day at any time, according &s aue reckon in England. 


(0 Prob. 2. This being the Reverſe of the former Problem (a), 
elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given 

Place, and noting the Szz's Place in the Ecliptic, bring the ſame to 
the V gſtern Horizon; and ſetting the Horary Index at Noon, turn 
the Globe Veſtauard till the Index point at (a) the /tafch Hour 
pag ; then fixing the Globe in that Poſition, bring the 

(a) Prob. 31. Index back to Noon, and move the Globe back till the 
Mark of the San's Place return to the ſame Semicircle of 
the brazen Meridian from whence it came. Then obſerve - how 
many Hours are between Noon and the Index, reckoning them 


from Me to Fat, for thoſe are the Hours deſired, according to our 


reckoning in Exgland. 


Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being preciſely given, according ta 
eur way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Judaical Hour at 
4 Fe. | 2 | 7 E » Bp 


= RT I. Geographical Problems. - 25 
the Fadaciol Hour we underftand the exact time of the Day | 
—— to the Jews, who in reckoning their Time divided their 
Artificial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as many; 
which Hours proved every Day unequal in Extent, they till decreaſ- 
ſing or increaſing according to the — of the Vear, or the various 
Declination of the Sun, except only in Places under the Equator. 
For the finding of which Hours, obſerve the following 
Method (a) Elevate the Pole according to the Lati- (a) Prob. 2. 
rude of the given Place, and (5) marking the Sun's Place (ö). Pub. 5. 
in the Ecliptic at that time, bring it to the £afern Hori- 
zon, and fet the Index of the Horary Circle at Neon; then turn 
the Globe about till that Place marked in the Ecliptic come to the 
Meſtern Horizon, and obſerve the Number of Hours between Noon 
and the Index,theſe being the Hours of which the given Day doth ve 
fit ; which Number you are to note down, and (c) to find 
what Hour from Sun riſing correſponds with the given (e) Prob. 
Hour, or from Sun ſetting, if the given Hour be after 295 9 
Sunſet. Which done then work by the following Pros , 2th 57 ©: 
portion. As the Number of Hours whereof the given Day confiſt- 
eth, namely thoſe. noted down is to twelve, ſo 18 — Number of 
Hours from Sun riſing, if it be an Hour of the Day, or from Sus ſet- 
ting, if an Hour of the Night, to a fourth Proportional, which is * 
n deſired, namely the Judaical Hour at er given.” 


Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being - given, to fd: thereby the 
Hour of the Day at any time, as We reckon i in bars: pave 


Elevate the Pole according to che Latitude of 3 given Place 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic at che time given, bring 
the ſame to the Zaftern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the 
Circle at Noon; then roll the Globe V , till the Sun's Place 
coincide with the Ve Horizon, and Index will point at the 
Number of equal Hours whereof that Day conſiſteth. This Num- 
ber you are to note down and bring the Suns Place to the brazen 
Meridian, and ſetting the Index again at Noon, turn the Globe a- 
bout till the Sun's Place meet with the EA, Horizon, and the Index 
will point at the Hour when the Sun riſeth in the given Place. 
Which done you are to work by che following P As 
12 is to the given Number of 7adaical Hours, ſo is the Length of 
the Day in equal Hours formerly found out to a fourth Proportional, 
which is che Number deſired, or the Hour of the Day according to 
our way of reckoning in England.” Only note, that if the fourth 
Proportional be leſs tnan 12, you are to add the fame to the Hour 
of the Sun rifing, and the Product will give the Number of Hours 
before Noon for that Day; but if it be more than 42, then - 
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26 Geographical Problems. Pare I. 
tract it from 12, and the Remainder will give the Hour of the Uh 
for the Afternoon. 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zonts in ſquare ae. 


ere, — 60 Miles to one Degree i in the Equator. 5 , 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, uhh re- 
duced to Miles make 2820; each of the temperate 43 Degrees, 
which make 2580; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees , which 
make 1410 Miles ; the true Area of each of thoſe — may be 


found in ſquare Meaſure by the following Proportion: 1. For the 


Torrid, the Area of the whole Globe being found per Prob. 1. ſay, 

as Radius to the Sine of 47 Degr. ſo is the Z of the Area of the 
Globe to the Area of the Torrid Zone. 2 For each of the terpe- 
rate Zones, ſay, as Radius to the Difference of the Sines of 23% and 
665, ſo is & the Arch of the Globe to the Area of one of the Tem- 
perate Zones. Lofily, for the Frigid Zones, add & Area of the Tor- 
rid to the whole Area of one of the Temperate, and ſubtract the 
Product from & Area of the Globe, and the Remainder will give 
the true Area of either of the Frigid Zones. | 


Prob. 36. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find theſe eukich 
Ks the ſame Hour of the Day with that in we given Place ; as alſo 


that have the contrary Hour, that is Miani ght in the one, when.it is 


Noonday in the Whey... 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 
Places are then exactly under the Semicircle of the faid Meridian, 
for the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in the 
given Place. The Globe continuing in this Poſition, ſet the Index 
of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the Index 
point at Midnight, and obſerve what Places are then in the Semi- 
circle of the Meridian ; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do roccon 
their Hours contrary to thoſe in the given Place. 


Prob. 37. The Hour of the Day being given in any Place, to fad 
thoſe Place of the Earth where it is either Noon or Miduigbt, or r any 
ether particular Hour at the ſame time. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index 
of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that Place. Then 
turn about the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII. 
and obſerve what Places are exactly under the upper Semicircle of the 
brazen Meridian, for in them it is Midday at the time given, Which 
done, turn the Globe about till the Index point at the lower Figure 
of XII. and what Places are then in the lower Semicircle of the 


3 : Meridian, 


PART I. Geographical Pr | 
Meridian, in them it is Midnight at the — time. 4 Fi, 
ſame Manner we may find ow Places that have any other par- 
ticular Hour at the ti fred, and cle moving the Globe till the Index 
point at the Hour defi lon? the Places that are then 
under the brazen Meridian 


Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being gi ata hs the G. 
that parvicules Place of the A to which * Sun * vertical * 
that very time. . 

The Sur's Place in ak Ecliptic (a) * found 0 Preb. 6. 
and brought to the brazen Meridian, a Mark 
above the ſame with Chalk; then () find thoſe Places G Prob. 37. 
of the Earth, in whoſe Meridian the Sus is at that > 
Inſtant, and bring them to the brazen Meridian ; which done, ob- 
ſerve narrowly that individual part of the Earth which falls exattly. 
under the foreſaid Mark in the brazen ' Meridian; for that is the 
particular * to which the Sun i is vertical at chat very time. 


Prob. 39. Te benen given, ts: fad theſy | 
Places on the Globe «ohere the Sun then riſeth. beet Thoſe where 
| be then ſetteth. '34ly, Thoſe to aubom it is Noonday. And OE” 

Thoſe Places that are enlightened, and ou that are not. 


Find that Place: of the (a) Globe, to which the . (a) Prob. 38; 
is vertical at the given time, and bringing the 
to the brazen Meridian (6), elevate the Pole 3 (a)- Prob. 6. 
ing to the Latitude of the ſaid Place. The Globteee 
being fixed in that Poſition, obſerve what Places are in the Weſtern 
Semicircle, or the Horizon; for in them the Sax riſeth at that 
time, he being in the Zenith and 9o Degrees diſtant from them. 
2dly, Thoſe in the Fafters Semicircle, for in them the Sow ſetteth 
ſor the ſame Reaſon. 34h, Thoſe that are exactly under py" 
Meridian, for in them it is Midday. And Laſtly, All thoſe u 
upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for they ate actually Ne 
and thoſe upon the lower Hemiſphere then in MEE nde 
prived of the Sur at that very time. 5 0 


Prob. 40. 7. be Month and Day being given, ahh the Place if the 
Moon in the Zodiack and her true Latitude, to find thereby the ct 
Hour when fhe ſhall riſe: and ſet, together with ber I or come 
ing to the Meridian of the Place. © 


TheWoon's Place in the Zodiac may be found readily 3 at 
any time by an o Almanack ; and her Latitude, which is her 
Dan, from the Ecliptic, by applying the Semicircle of Poſition 
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28 5 Geographical. Problems, PART I 
do her Place ip the Zodiac. Tar cha-Solaicn ofthe 
( Prob, 2. Problem (a), elevate the Pole according to the La- 


(B) Prob. 6. | titude of the given Place, and the Suns Place in the. 


Ecliptic at that time being (4) found and marked 
with Chalk, as alſo the Moor's Place at 255 ſame time, bring the 
Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary 


- Circle at Noon, then turn the Globe till the Maon's Place ſucceſſive- 


Iy meet with the Eafers and I aſtern fide. of the Horizon, as alſo 
the brazen Meridian, and Index will point at thoſe various times the 


ae euern of her Riſing, Setting 5 Southing. 


N 41. The Day aud Hour of cieber: 4 Selar or * Edinh 
will be jt to find * on Globe all wee Places in which the * 
iſible. | 


(o) Prob, 6: Mark the Sue's Place im the (0) Ecliptic for the 
given Day, as alſo the oppoſite Point thereto, which 


(3) Prob. 38. is the Place of the Moa at that time. Then find ( 2 


that Place of the Globe to which the Sun is verti 
2 Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole, or vertical Point 
ooden Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, ob- 
— what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere; for in moſt of 
them will the Sun be viſible during the Eclipſe. As for 
( Prob. 9. the Lunar Eclipſe you are to find 15 the Antipodes of 
that Place which hath the Sas vertical at the given 
Hour, 5 bringing the ſame to the Pole of the Wooden Horizon, 
obſerve us before what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere of the 
Globe, for in ſuch-will the Moon be viſible during her a ex- 

Wer pen. 00900202 yn 1 


Prob. 42. A Place being pry on the Globe, fo find the bm Gre | 
laces 


ation iberesf from all vther defired, or. * it beareth in al 
4 fuch Plates: 


The various Places deſired MS 88 which are 4 
to be ſome of thoſe that lye under the intermediate Points of 
the Compaſs, bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and 
elevate the Pole according — the Latitude, and fixing the Quadrant 
of Altitude in the Zenith, applying the ſame ſucceſſively to the Place 
defired, and the lower — the ſaid Quadrant. will interſe& the 
Wooden Horizon at thoſe various Points of the Compaſs inſcribed 
on the ſaid Circle, according to the true * the given Place, 
in tele of the Places deficed. 


Prob. 43. A Placa . i ven on the Case to | find. all ks 
Places bono fame, upon any”. defired Paint of the 
Compaſs. Elevate 


11 * 
- of the 
Elevate 
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Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part thereof to 
the deſired Point of the Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon ; and 
obſerve what Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Qua- 
drant ; for thoſe are the Places that are ſituate or bear from the 
given Place, according to the defired Point of the Compaſs. 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given en the Globe, ts- find the ee 
Diftance between them. | os 


The two Places given muſt of Neceſſity lye under either the ſame 
Meridian, the fame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Lon- 

itude and Latitude. 1. If they lye under the ſame Meridian, then 
Fring them both to the brazen Meridian,, and obſerve how many 
Degrees of Latitude are between them, which, being reduced into 
Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 2. If they lye under the 
ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſeparately to the brazen 
Meridian, and obſerve the Number of Degrees between them up 

n the Equator; which done, enter the Table [p. 9g.] with th 
Laa of the given Places, and . Oey how many Miles 
in that Parallel are anſwerable to one Degree in the Equator, mul- 
tiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number of Degrees upon the E- 
quator, and the Product will gwe the Diſtance required. But 9 
if the two Places given differ both in Longitude and Latitu 
then bring one of them to the vertical Point of the brazen Meridian, 
and extending the Quadrant of Altitude to the other, obſerve 
upon the fri Quadrant the Number of Degrees between them, 
which being reduced into Miles will give the Diſtance required. 
The third Caſe of the Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occur- 
ring more frequently than the other two, we ſhall add another way 
of performing it, and that by reſolving a ſpherical Triangle, twW'o 
Sides whereof, being the Complements of the different Latitudes, 
or the Diſtance of 25 iven Places from the Poles are not only 
given, but alſo the Angle comprehended between them being 
equal to the Difference of their Longitude, by which Sides BR 
Angles given, we may very eaſily find the third Side by the 
known Rules of Trigonometry, which third Side is the Diſtane 
required. | | | „„ 
Prob. 45. A Place being given om the Globe, and its trus Diſtance 
from a ſecond Place, to find thireby all other Places of the Barth that 
are of the ſame Diſtance from the given Place. 5 | 
Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the 
Pole according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then fix the Qua- 
grant of Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon, upon the — 

ant, 
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- the wooden Horizon. The Globe continuing in this Po 
ſerve that Point of the Surface where the Quadrant of Altitude in- 
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drant, the given Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Place, pro- 
vided the fame be under go Degrees, otherwiſe you muſt uſe 
the Semicircle of Poſition, and making a Mark where the Reckon- 
ing ends, and moving the ſaid Quadrant or Semicircle quite round 
upon the Surface of the Globe, all Places paſſing under that Mark, 
are thoſe defired, | « | 

Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places being given, and how one of 
them beareth from the other, to find thereby the true Diſtance be- 
taueen them. 5 | 

For the Solution of this Problem ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to 
bo the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that 
whoſe bearing is unknown. Upon the upper Semicircle of that 
Meridian mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the 
Pole according to the Latitude of the other Place, and fixing the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given 
Point of the Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon, and turn the 
Globe about till the Point marked in the aforeſaid Meridian meet 
with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant 
the Number of Degrees between that Point marked in the firft Meri- 
dian and the vertical Point; which Degrees, being converted into 
Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as ath the Las 
titude of one of them, and its bearing from the other, to find thereby 


the true Diſtance between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to 
be the true Meridian of the Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown ; 
reckon from that Meridian upon the Equator the Number of De- 
grees equal to the Difference of Longitude of the two places, and 
make a Mark where the Reckoning ends, and bring the ſame to 
the brazen Meridian, which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond 
Place ; reckey upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude, and fix- 
ing the Globe in that Situation, raiſe the Pole according to that 
Latitude, and fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending 
the other Extremity thereof to the given Point of the ee upon 

ition, ob- 
terſects the firſt Meridian; for the ſame repreſenteth the ſecond 
Place, and that Arch of the Quadrant between the ſaid Point and 
Zenith, being turned into Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 


Prob. 48. The Diflance between two Places hyi 2 under the ſame 
Meridian being given, with their reſpe&ive bearing from a third Place, 
to find thereby that Blace with its due Diſtance from the other 1 Gs 
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The given Diſtance being reckoned any where upon the brazen 
Meridian, and thoſe Places of the Globe exactly under the begin- 
ning and end of that reckoning being marked, raiſe the. Pole ac- 
cording to the Latitude of one of them, which, for Diſtinction 
ſake, we will term the firſt Place; and fixing the Quadrant of Al- 
titude in the Zenith, extend the other Extremity thereof to the 
given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, according 
as the ſaid firſt Place beareth of the third unknown, and make a 
ſmall Track with Chalk * the Globe, where the Edge of the 
Quadrant paſſeth along. ich done, elevate the Pole accordi 
to the Latitude of the ſecond Place, and fixing the Quadrant o 
Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame as before to the given 
Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and obſerve 
where the Quadrant interſects the Track of Chalk, for that is the 
third Place defired, whoſe Diftance from the other two may be 
found by the foregoing Problem. | 

Theſe are the chief Problems performed on the Globe, with the 
Manner of their Performance : But if the Reader defire more, let 
him conſult Varenius, his Geographia Generalis, from whom we 
have borrowed ſeveral of the foregoing Propoſitions. © 
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Theor. 1. HE Latitude of any Place is always equal to the Eli. 
. eation of the Pole in the ſame Place, | ; 
Theor. 2. The Elevation of the Equator in any Place is always 
equal to the Complement of Latitude in the ſame Place. 
Theor. 3. Places lying under the Equator have no Latitude, becauſe 
#here the Calculation of Latitude begins. | : 
Theor. 4. Places lying under the two Poles haus the greateſt Lati- 
tude, becauſe there the Calculation of Latitude doth end. | 
Theor. 5. Places lying under the firſt Meridian have nothing of 
Longitude, becauſe there the Calculation of Longitude beginn. 
eor. 6. All Places lying oppoſite to oF other, on any part of 


the Globe, have the greateſt Longitude, becauſe there the Calculation 


of Longitude doth end. 
Theor. 7. All Places on either fide of the Equator have greater or 
Ieſi Latitude, according to their Diflance therefrom. 1 
Theor. 8. Al! Places lying on either fide of the Equator, or exattly 
under the ſame, have greater or leſs Longitude, according to their 
Diſtance from the firſt Meridian. 


Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth, lying exactly under 


the Interſetion of the firſt Meridian and Eguinoctial Line, hath neither 
Longitude nor Latitude. 5 

Theor. 10. No Place can be diſtant from another above 180 Degrees, 
being half the Circuit of the Globe. | 

Theor. 11. All Antipodes being diametrically oppoſite are diftant 
from each other 7,000 Miles, at bo to a Degree; [the Circumference 
being more than thrice the Diametre. 

Theor. 12. The ſenſible Horizon of every Place doth as often change, 
as we happen to change the Place itſelf. 1 F 

Theor. 13. The apparent Semidiametre of the ſenſible Horizon, doth 
Frequently vary according to the Refrattion of the Sun's Rays. 

Theor. 14. All Countries upon the Face of the whole Earth in re- 
ect of Time do equally injey the Light of the Sun, and are equally 
deprived of the Benefit thereof. TR | 


"Theor. 15. In all Places of the Earth, ſave exatly under the Poles, 


the Days and Nights are of an equal Length, twelve Hours each, when 
the Sun cometh to the Equinoial Line. 

Theor. 16. tn all Places under the Equator and the two Poles, the 
Days and Nights are newer equal, except thoſe tavo Times of the Year, 
*when the Sun entreth the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

Fheor. 17. The nearer any Place is to the Line, the I:fs is the Di- 


ference between the Length of Days and Nights in the ſaid Place; 
"Theor. | 


and the farther removed the greater. 
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Theor. 18. In all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of Latinude,coe 
Days and Nights are of the ſame Extent all Times of the Tear. 

"heor, 19. Three or four Places being given on the Globs that the 
between the Equator and either of the Poles, and equidiftant from one 
another, the Extent of the longeft Day in thoſe Places doth not br 
proportionally to the Diſtance of the Places themſelves. 47 

Theor. 20. Three or more Places being given on the Ghbe: that — 
betaueen the Equator and the Poles, in which the Length of abe lon 
Day doth equally increaſe 3 the Diſtance berevern the Par aller of 2 
Places is not equal one to the other. 

Theor. 21. Three or more Places being gi ven, whoſe — . 
the Equator to either Pole exceeds one another in Arithmetital Pryßor- 
tion: The Length of the Longeſt Day in one doth not keep the Jame An- 
alogy to the other, according to the Preerath of their Diflance.: 

Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning and 
Evening Twilight is leaft ; in the Frigid greateſt ; and in the Temperate 
it is a Medium betaween the two, 

Theor. 23. To all Places lying within the T, weld Zone, the Suri is 
duly vertical twice a Year; to thoſe under the Tropicks once; but to 
them in the Temperate and Frigid, newer. 

Theor. 24. In all Places of the Frigid Zones, the Sun appeateth 
every Year without yy ng for a certain Number of Days, and diſap - 

peareth for the ſame Space" of Time. And the nearer unto, or \ the far. 
— from the Pole theſe Places are, the longer or foorter i is bss continued 
Preſence in, or Abſence from the ſame. 

Theor. 25. In all Places exactly under the Ardick and AntarFick 


Circles, the Sun appears every Year at his greateſt Decline, for one 
whole Day without ſetting, and intirely diſappears _—_— but daily 


riſes and ſets in thoſe Places at all other Times as elſeauber 

Theor. 26. Ir all Places between the Equator vnd the North Pole, 
the longe TR Day and ſborteſt Night is always when the Sun hath the 
greateſt Northern Declination; and the ſhorteſt Day end longeſt Night 
when be hath the greuteſt Southern. 

Theor, 27. In all Places between the Equator and the South Pole, 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the dun hath the 


greateſt Southern Declination; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night 
when he hath the greateſt Northern. 


Theor. 28. In all Places under the Equator, the Meridian Shadow 
of a Style erected perpendicular, doth caft it felf North for one _— of 
the Year, and South during the other. 

Theor. 29. In all Places under the E quino&ial Line, there is no 
Meridian Shadow on thoſe two' Days of the 7 . when the dan doth 
enter the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

Theor. 30. The nearer. that Place are to, or the farther Hugs the 
Equator, the Horter or longer accordingly is the Meridian Shadows of a 
perpendicular Style in ſuch Places. 


Theor. 
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. "Theor. 31. The farther Places are removed from the Equator, not 
4 Surpaſſing 66 De . of Latitude, the greater is the Sun's Amplitude, 
or that Arc of the Horizon between the Points f due Eaſt and Weſt, 
and the greateſt thoſe on which the Sun any and ſetteth on the Days 
of the Summer and Writer Solftice. 

Theor. 32. In all Places lying under the ſame Semicircle of the 
Meridian, the Hours both of Day and Night are always the ſame in one 
as in the other. 

Theor. 33. Ir all Places both of the Northern and Southern Hes 
miſpheres, that lye under the oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, the n 
of the Tear are not the ſamie in one as in the other, 

Theor. 34. I all Places fituate in a parallel Sphere, the Circle 
the Sun's diurnal Motion runs always parallel, or very near it to th 
reſpecti ve Horizon of ſuch Places. 

Theor. 35. In all Places ſituate in a right Sphere, the Cirele of 
the Sun's diurnal Motion is flill perpendicular, or near it to the a1 
Horizon of ſuch Places. 

Theor. 36. In all Places ſituate in an oblique Sphere, the Circle 

of the Sun's diurnal Motion is always obliguc unio, or cutteth the Heri. 

22700 ſuch Places at unequal Angles. 

heor. 37. 1f the Difference of Longitude in two Places be 3 I 15 


Degrees, the People reſiding in the Eaſt auill reckon the time of Da 

by one Hour than thoſe in the Ne. If the Difference be 30 De- 
Trees, they wwill reckon two Hours ſooner ; if 45 Degrees, three hop 
end if 60, then four Hours. 

Theor. 38. Fa Ship ſet ont from any Port, and fleering Baftward 
doth entirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, the People of the ſaid 
Ship in reckoning their Time vill gain one Day completely at their re- 
turn, or count one more than thoſe refiding at the ans Port. If Nei. 
evard, they will loſe one, or reckon one leſs. 

- Theor. 39. F two Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, at the Jams 

Time, and bath furround the Globe of the Earth, one fleering Faſt and 

: - other Weſt, they will differ in reckoning their _ two complete 
s at their Return, Juppoſing they arrive the ſame Day. 

wo 40. If feveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, either a 
the ſame on different Times, and do all ſurround the Globe of the Earth, 


Some fleering due South, and others due North, and arrive again at Pa 

the ſame Port, the reſpecti ve People of thoſe ſeveral Ships, at their rope, 

Return will not differ from one another in reckoning their 7 _ nor. Wi: Lo 
From thoſe who reſide at the ſaid Port. 

Pa 

Theſe are the chief Theorems, or Truths 1 draws from the if ty 

> oing Problems. Now follow ſome other Truths, which tho! living 

© $6 yet ras be more es ea 4 

wo 
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Par. 1. . Places on the Gbbe \ (nah 
Earth, in which there it oo one as and o, one 2 
throug bout the whole Tar. 1 


Par. 2. There are alſo 3 mad on His Zink, in which it i hits 
ther Day nor Night at à certain Time of the Year, r the Space of 
twenty faur Hours, | oe 


Par. 3. There is a certain Place of th Barth, at nobich 7 two 
Men foould chance to meet, on would fland upright upon the Soles. of the 
other's Feet, and neither of them mw d feel the aber s N "eight, and Het 


they both ſhould retain their natural Poſture. 


Par. 4. There is a certain Place of the Earth, where a PA re " being 
made, neither Flame wor Smoke would aſcend, but move circularly about 
the Fire. Moreover, if in that Plate one ſhould fix a ſmooth plaid 

Table, without any Ledge what ever, and four thereon a large Duan. 
8 rity of Water, not one 55 thereof could run over the * Tal . but 


would raiſe itſelf up in a Heap. 


Par. 5. There is a certain Place on the Globe, of a con chad 
Southern Latitude that hath both the greateſt and teaft Degree of * 
angitude. N 


Par. 6. There are ES remarkable Places on the Globe, that Ae 
both in Longitude and Land, and yet all lye under one and the ame 


Meridian. 


Par. 7. There are ebb remarkable Places on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, os lye under three different Meridians, and mM all agree bath 
” Longitude a. and Latitude. 


Par. 8. There is a certain and in the „en * upon which, 
if two Children were brought forth at the ſame inflant of Time, and 
living together for ſeveral Years, ſhould both expire on the ſame Day. 

ea at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Day, yet the Life of one 
would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by divers Months. 


E 2 8 Par. 
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Par. 9. There are two obſervable places belonging to Aſia, that he 
under the ſame Meridian, and at a ſmall Diſtance from one another; 
and yet the reſpectie Inhabitants of them, in reckoning their Time, 4 


* Was | 9, 
n * 12 5 —— „„ „„ c. : 


Par. 10. There is a particular place of the Earth, where the Wind, 
though frequently weering round the Compaſs, do always blow from the 
North Point. 3 1 „ 


Par. 11. There is 4 tertain Hill in the South of Bohemia, an 
ewhoſe Top, if an Eguinoctial Sundial be duly erected, a Man Stone- 
blind may know the Hour of the Day & the ſame, if the Sun ſhines... 


Par. 12. There are a conſiderable Number of places within the Torvid 
Zone, in any of which, if a certain kind of Sundial be duly erectel, 
the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees. upon the ſame, at a certain 
Time of the Year, and twice every Day for the Space of divers Weeks; 
Vet no ways derogating from that miraculous returning of the Shadow 
upon the Dial of Ahaz, in the Days of King Hezekiah. ' © 


% 
: 4 * 
e i w wa 


Par. 13. There are divers places in the Continent of Africa, and 
the Iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo, where a certain kind of Sundial 
being duly fixed, the Gnomon thereof will caſt no Shadow at all dur- 
ing ſeveral Seaſons of the Tear; and yet the exatt Time of the Day by 


Par. 14. There i a certain Mand in the Atlantic Ocean, which 
being deſcried by a Ship twelve Leagues diſtant by Eſtimation and 
| Gearing due Eaſt of the ſaid Ship, the true Courſe for hitting the ſaid 

Hand, is to fleer fix Leagues due Faſt, and as many due Weſt. . © 


Par. 15. There is a remarkable place in the Globe of the Earth, of 
a very pure and wholeſom Air to breathe in, yet of ſuch a firange and 
deteſſable Duality, that it is abſolutely impo 22 for two of 12 
Friends that ever breathed, to continue in the ſame in mutual Lowe and 
Friendſbip, for the Space of tauo Minutes of Time. | 


© Par: 16. There is a noted place in the great Atlantic Ocean, "where 
a briſe Levant is abſolutely the 775 Wind for a Ship that is to ſhape a | 
due Eaſt Come ; and yet ſbe ſhall flill go before it. W- 


Par. 17. There are divers noted places on the Globe, whoſe ſenfibl 
Horizon 7s commonly fair and ſerene, and yet it is impoſſible therein to 
diflinguiſh properly any one of the intermediate Points of the Compaſs ; or 
Jo much as two of the four Cardinal Points, © © + © OD 
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Par. 18. There is a: certain ¶Mand in the Balti Has, : 4 dug f 

Inhabitants the Bady of the Sun ig clearly wifible int . 

he _ and n the £ vening after .. | 


R 9. e 154 — 2 [lage i in the Kingdom of Naples, * 
ate in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhabitants 
thereof every Noon, hy go Miles: en, * auben ane 
riſeth ar. ade. 10 00 ad * Said Vil lake. n LY 


Par. 201 en is A certain Tillage i in « the South. 4 FRIED 
t whoſe Inhabitants the A WA of the Sun is liſi wifible about the . 
ter Solftice, than to thoſe who live pon. the Nand of Iceland. 


Par. 21. There is a large Country in upper Ethiopia to whoſe An- 
habitansithe; Body of the Moon dat W 2 e appear t6 be moſt d 
ened when fee.ts leaſt enlightened; and to be leaſt u moſt, -.:. 


Par. 22. There is @ certain Mand 3 mention is made . 
ral of our lateſt Gzographers whoſe Inhabitants cannot properly be rect - 
oned either Male or Female, nor altogether. * aphrodites; yet fuck i is 
their peculiar Quality, that they are ſeldom lia to either Hunger or 


7 birſt, Cold or. Heat, Toy or Sorrow, Hopes or Fears,, er. * ſuch of 
che u Attendants of buman Li A. a 


* 2 8 2 is 4 1 Place on the Barth 42 a confelerable 
Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the. I. removerh not ls 
weral Days at a certain Time of the Tear. In Es 


. | 
Par. 24. There is à certain Place of the Barth of 42 „ 
Northern Latitude, where, \ though the Days aud Nights, even *vhen 
ſharteft, do confift of Jew 2 2 ; yet Ar - bat 1 it is 4 
every Quarter of an Hou Voters ha 


Par. 25. There are divers Fla on 2 a where 9 4 1. 
Moon, and all the Planets, do, actualiy riſe and ſet . 10 their 
various Motions, but never 7 any f the fixed & Eto. > 


Par. 26. 7 here is a very remarkable Plate on the Globe: noe 
We Planets, notwithflandin their different Motions and 415 
always oa upon one one hs * Pain of the Compaſs. 


Par. 27. There is a certain wle part of t the Earth, where the. Sun 


and Moan. at Full ma bo 9 40 ric 66.10 Time, * 0 
the ſame point of the. kd th 8 1 NG g * 


18 | "+, * ** 
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_ | Googy apbical Parados. PAR I. 
Tar. 28. There is a cerłain place on the Oominem of Europe, whire 
if Several of the ableſt Aftronomers that the World nw affords, ſhould 
nicely obſerve the Celeſtial Bodies, and al! at the very ſame time, 'yet 


the Planetary Phaſes, and their various Aſpefts, would be really di fi. 
rent co each of them. © 1 1 


Far. 29. There it a large and famous Country in the Continent of 
Africa, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born perfettly deaf, and others 
quite blind, and continue ſo their quhole Liues: And yet ſuch is the 
amm ging Faculty of thoſe Perſons, that the deaf are as capable to fudge 
9 mg as theje that bear, and the blind of Colours as they «c 
7e. nase er ü N ; — | | 


Par. 30. There are certain People in South America, who art fur. 
ni/hed properly with only one of the five Senſes, that of Touching and 
yet they can both hear and ſer, taſte and ſmell, and that as nicely as a 
Europeans, who have all the five. | 


* 


Par. 31. There is à certain Country in South America, of 
avhoſe Sezmage Inhabitants are ſuch unheard nf Canibals, that they nod 
only ferd upon human Fleſh, but alſo ſome of them do actually eat thim- 
ſelves, and yet they commonly ſarvive that ſtrange Repaſt. 


Far. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent Europe, 
der evhich there is 2 Briage of fuch a Brendth, that above three theu- 
fend len a breaft niay” paſs along upon thi Jame, and that without 
crowding one anather in the ledſt. cis AN 


* . There js a large and ſpatiout Plain in 4 certain Country of 
37 


Aſia, able to contain fix hundred thouſand Men drawn up into Batrel 
erray, which Number of Men being a®unlly brought thither, ani there 
arawn up, it were abſolutely impaſſible far any more tha ane ſingle 
Perſon to Hand upright upon the fend Plain, N 

Tar. 34. There i. A certain European City, whoſe Baildings"boing 


* 


— 
* 


* 


generally of firm Stone, art for the maſt part of a prodigious Higbt, 


and exceding firong ; and yet it is moſt certain, that the Walls of thoſe 
Buildings are not Tell one ant her, nor perpendicular to the Plain 
* 1 n . nnr 4M 
Far. 5 5- Here is @ certain 8 * the Southern part of China, 
40570 Inhabitants, Both Male and Hünlg, tb obferut abmft the fü 

— ord Gait in walking as wwe Bluropeans ; and yet they frequently 
appear to Strangers as if they walked an h Arad, 


qa; 


Par, 
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' fame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latitude is ſixty Degrees nr th 


Par. 36. There are ten places of the Barth diflant from one anorber 
three . and yet none WO _ a 
Latitude on S 121 


Fur. 37: Thee d ou fling 3 of the Earth, 323 


and the. true re — thoſe Spee not 3 


A eee nd t2v0 area, of the Earth, lice de 
— Enunefial Line, .whaſe difference of Longitude is completely 86 
Degrees and Z, yet the true ne between _ tavo places is nat 
fon 86 Geographical Miles. 


Par. 39. There are three Ain places of the Earth, all di ifering 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and di ſant from each other 4000 
Miles complete, and yet = do all bear _ one and the ſame point of 
the Compaſs. 


Par. 40. There are three diflin& places on the Continent of Europe, 
equidiſient from one another (they making a true Equilateral Triangle, 
each of thoſe Sides doth conſiſt f a thouſand Miles,) and yet there is 
a fourth place fo fituate in reſpetf of the other three, that a Man may 
travel on foot from it to any of the other three in the ſpace of one arti- 


ficial Day at certa tint © the Ts 3 2 without the leaf 
Hurry or Fatigue eee, . 

Par. 41. There ab three nd 3 8 of Euro 
lying * the ſamt e, 2 ſuch a Diftance, * the m 
titude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the. ſecond by ſo many Degrees 
and Minutes exactiy, as þ ſecond ſurpaſſeth the firſt 3 — * yet the true 
Diftance of the firft and third from the ſecond, or MES — 
is not the ſame by a great many Miles. 


Par. 42. There are two diflinf Toy on the Continent of Europe, 
fo fituate in reſpe of one another, that though the firſt lyes Eaſt from 
the ſecond, yet the ſecond, is not Weſt from the Anl. 


Par. 43. There is @ certain European Iſland, the Nerthmof part 
whereof doth frequently alter its Latitude and Longitude. 


Ina There is a e in the Iſland of Great Britain, 
where Stars are always wifible at any time of the Day, if the 
— ol not overcaſt with Clouds, | 
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W Geographical Paradoxes. Pax r I. 


Par. 465. It may be clearly demon ſirated by ibe Terrefirial — 
That it is not above taventy. four Hours ſailing from the Rive 
Thames in England, to the City of Meſſina iz „Kelly, at a 


Time of the Tear; provided there be a brifh hee Wind, 2 hi 
ate, and an Azimuth Compaſs.” 


Theſe: are the chief Paradoxical Pokitions'i in y. — 
depend on the Science of the Globe for an Explication. And the? 
they may appear to ſome as meer Fables, yet is no mathema 
tical Demonſtration more infallibly true than every one of them, 


the Explaining whereof may "_— both _— and a to "On 


ingenious Reader. 
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e Land and Water. 0 


1 


HE Surface & the.Globe, to which: we by ont 8 | 


ſelves in this Treati/e, being always conſidered by Geogra- 
phers as compoſed of Land and Water, for its two conflitpens | 


parts, is ſubdivide LORD. ENF, © 4399I | 
GA 1 e 9 Yy — Ks,” | | g 
Land i — %% Water into 
G I Oceans \f Straits, 
Ilands P mantoties, 3 5 
Peninſulas, Mountains. | Gul 6 or Bays | Rivers. 


Of afl theſe ſeparately, ad in Ode, 
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Middle — J Pala! fol w. to E. 


Burope | LL”. Fance — 1 


Saal with 7 Portugal 


| ltal with Sawifſerland 12 6 


f 8 


5 Ru/fian Empire Wen Siberia. 
month, 12 in bea 


*. | Ele mt — 
r South . from E. to W. 


Africa 


8 Lal and Water. Pant 


Egypte ene 
Barbar — 1 
nt 


| Abe n upper De found from N. 
North — Zet eib, 3 to 8. 
Zaara or Great * — 1 
* or Negrola 1 


-Guimey Wffer a—— — 


Congo or Lower Guiney « — 
Leber Ethiopia 
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"New Albion and Y 
ey Mexica w— . 

Lowiſania =» „ 

Mexico or New 8 from N. to 8. 

Florida — 

Brieis, America, from Neo A 
England and New Scotland | 

A North, down to Georgia } wb 
, Youth incluſive. 
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% — 
8. 2.  LOLANDS. n I % 
: 
| L origi pa | 
—»—— = — Pa be — 
1 . 7 = | 
a, | ; | ; "0 1 =. derica, 

New Greenland way — El of Ireland. 

The Iſland of Jafand. ——— W. of Scandinguja. _ 
„Tue Scandinavies lands J „ {in the N. and Baltict 8. 
8 4 The Briti/ Iſlands enw— 520 8 N. of France: 

JJ orte and Sholand lands” f N. of Scotland. on 


Weſtern Iſlands W.of — 
| The Azores r 1 i 
The Mediterranean. Iſlands 


Which are Tviſa, Orca, Miete Lo ca, Sarda . 
Malta, cn Rhodes, 2 . * * A Wh, 
abi 0 | e al — 
. of China. * 


: * 
* — 6 


2 ; a | E. of China. HA 5 
Marian or Le — — =; l: | 2 of the Lal. 


q 1 v 2 5 518722. : 4 | 


ew Cui robs Te, 5 n 'S, of the F > Philippin 
Celebes, C Ceram, &c. 3s a 0 ; | 
Iſlands of Sona, Samatra, Fava, II Iv oP 
r ano = 22 | W.of OY 
Ceilan and the Mala ua IW. of Sonda. 
weng „ ? N. ; of Japps, 
ear E. Cont of i 


erd lands ——1 * W. of Nelas. 
0 * 22 Iſlands — 1 I Je of . 
Aten of ce | N. W. of Madeg: 


St. Lama . IN. of tb. L. os. 
he” Princes Iſland — | | W. of £th. L. z. 


8 NL. 
An, an CEA t 
land of Baurbon a E. 


LE. of Madagaſcar. 
Aurica 


id Lud and Water: Pane U 
C ” Cape Briton women + 1680808 
IN. E. Coaſt of 


America. 


P 


It 


= SK I PR 
E. of New. Spain. 


| Hiſpaniola 
$ Z | "Bade th . , 
= 5 Babe na 1 nds ö | > TR 4) 
84 Middle 4 Bernuda E. of Piridd. | 

S | are the 8 bo Aruba = - 8 G 
Antilles. Caraſo —— — | > 
1 , R Bonair 5 ; | 

| A & Tar tug a eee | Au Eatu ard of 


FS} Flridu. 1 


Margarita ol 
Tabago 


CE 3.3% 7 


: : , : £ | | : 1 | = 

5 hoes are Fo, Falkland or Malie 1 * I 
(3s and Szates Iſlands. = wit — 
$ * g. $4 \ 0 9 —— eee 7 N 
k ; =  , * ? 


| aj \ - bas 5&4 YUR ene, : * \ Martinique... : 
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Bequia. Tc. 


Asa tego Aageill 
Fe "The Grenadils 


| Nevis, . — f 
K. 


1 8e Euflatia :? — — ee 
th | + Ds. ts Ys e, Iflands — J Se. Fincent. + , | 1 
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All Hrabia — — 7 
Peninſula of In r 
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C Malaya ks — EN 
Ti Africa 3 is none ba pie = 
All North America - — — 8 5 

Ji 


g All South America” nid ana 
. Likewiſe Taly and Spain in Europe. 
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C Cbinecto — | { New Scar. => Neweng. 


In Europe is the ) Jutland — | Deamari to — | 
Ifmus of ] Corinth ——— | I Mora to Greece. 
Crim Tartary — to Little T artary. 
In Aſia is the Imus of Malacca —; E- 85 4 Malacca to Peninſ.. of 
SY = "india. 
Georgian Imus — — * Nw Coaſt of the Fuxis 
33 and Caſpian rey 
In Africa 1 is the Iltmus of Suez — N 1 Africa to Aa. 1 
2 


In America is the Imus of Panama—J + CMexico to Pera. * 


5.5. PROMONTORIES or CAPES. 
( North Cape Iſland} 0 The Northmoſt Point of Norway. 


7 Cape . u Normandy in France. 

The Land's End 

Y The Lizard — The S. W. of England. 

1 South Part of Ireland. 

55 \ Miſſen Head | 

5 | a Head | N. E. Point of Scotland. 

Cape Finifler — } | 25 | 

Cape Roca | | The W. of Spain. | 
L Cape Se. Vincent | | FE: 

Cape Nuß — 5 | The Eaſt of China. | 

Cape Comorin —— | | Peninſula of India. 

S Cape Raxalgat — 40 E. Point of Arabia. b 
Cape Sheleginſti REY; Ion. | 
Cape Demarrins c 8 in Siberia Eaſt. 

: — 
Cape Sparte! | [ Weſt of Barbary, entering the Straves. 
| Cape Verd The Welt of Negroland. 
Cape Good Hope — 3 | The South Point of Africe. 
Cape Gardafui — | | Eaſtmoſt Point of OO | 

x | Cafe Cantin — ] N 

"2 Cape Bojador — {| 

S} 0k —— —7 1 _ Northweſt of Africa | 
04h Palmas —\ | 

| _ —— — J| Ein” | 
Cape Lp —— (|. 2 
Le ape Negro—— CP Southweſt of Africa, 


America 


46 Land and Mater. Paar I Pa 
Cape Florida The S. of Florida. x «| 
E Corientes The W. of New. 898 2 
— Lucas | California. | 15 
S rat St. Auguſtin 3 E. Land of Brafil | — 
R | Cape 8r. Antony — | & | Brafil at River Plate, 4 
Cape Blanco <= 1 * 1 S. of Braſl. 2 
Cape Virgin —— Magellan Strait. 2 
5. 6. MOUNTAINS. 5 


The 25 Hills, Benne Sweden and Norway: 
Stolpi, in the North part of Muſcovy. 
15 The Cewennes, 
Wl Auvergie, 
Ul The Vague, in Lorrain. 
1 Fit/htelberg, incircling Bohemia. 

| Swwartzwalten, in Suabia, the S. of Germany. 
The Carpathian Mountain, in the S. part of Poland. 
The Pyrænean Hills, between Spain and France. 


France. 
The Alps, between Naly and & Ge, N 


The Apennine Hills, dividing Italy into, Wa f. 


J. efuviut, a Vulcano, in the Kingdom of — 
Balcan, in the N. of Macedon. | 

The Holy Mount, in the E. of Macedop. 

Lacha, — Theſſaly and Macedon. 

The Grampian Hills, in Scotl. S. of the River Dee. 
The Chewiot Hills, between Scotland and England. 
Matvern Hills, in England, Worceſterſhire. 

The Peak, in England, Derbyftire. 

Snowden, in Wales, Carnarvanſhire, 
Plinlimmon, in Wales, Cardiganſbire. 
r Patrick, in Ireland, in the County of Limeric. - 


Fin the S. part of France 


1 A. 


2 


Remarkable Mountains in Europe. 


r 
* 


Stromboli, a Vulcano, in a little Iſland Weſt of Naples. 
Huna, a Vulcano, in the Iſland of _ 


. * 
rere 
_ 3 — — — 


A 


——  —— —  — 
2 . 
1 * mo 
22 * 


——ů— 


Inaus in Tartary. | 
| Caucaſus, between bf aw - mr 


£4 Sardonyx, on the North of Peninſula intra Gangem. 
Guaco, in Peninſula Weſt of Ganges, 
0 aurus, reaching from Eaſt to Weſt of all Aja. 


_ mes Lo 
* 8 
22 FT ro 
_ r * 


tains in Alia. 


Adam's Pike, in * Ifland of Ceylan. 
om Ararat i in Armenia. 


Remarkable Monn: 


"Remarkable 


6— Zara and Ef. 1 i 199% T 
Atlas, from W. to E. of Barbary. .' OVEN nas {1 941 10 
Bafili, in the North of Henne 1 22900 n 
Amara, under che Eq. in the fame. C nA 


Mook Montes Lui, between 2 4. wy | C 3 

- eee ai 

1 | The Apalachin Hills, between | . 4 | 

J } The Andes or Cordileer, in 8. Amir. dan, from 8.0 N. 
St. Martba, in Terre Fra. 1 


3.7. OCEANS. 


The Ocean is a Word that comprehends the whole Maſs 0 of Wars | 
en the Face of the Globe; and is divided into three great Parts, 
The Atlantic Ocean, 
The Hias Ocean, 
The Phciße Ocean. > 


The Atlantic Ocean extends from the North Polar to the South 
Polar Circle, bawees the Continents of Ae and IN! with 
part of Europe. | 


# +» 
; "L154 + 
4 LS 


EN 


The Indian Ocean, is that great Body of Water extending from 
Cape Goodbope Eaftward to the South Sea. | 


The Pacific Ocean, called alſo the Great Pacific Ocean, nm 
the wideſt, extends from the North Polar Circle to the South Polar, 
between the two Continents of America and Af; the lowelt part 
of which Ocean is ſometimes called the South Sea. 


98. SEAS. 

I 1 Sweden cw. 
Baltic Sea mm with J Poland in part Son the E. 
ö — Sermamin part 8. 


| LS | | 
. 1e Sea — J ritaii— on the W. 
Mediterranean Sea | with Europe * an the of N. 


441 th ..; J part of Europe on theN. and W. 
GY wor Black Sea | with part of Ala on the 8. . 


Europe 


2 3 3 


„ Fay. en . 


* P -_ 
. —— — — 


— 
— — sf 


— 

* — — 8 
” ba * 
- ” ed - 
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48. | Land and Water. 


Pax l. 

The Seas in the other Quarters of the World are different Pary 
of the Ocean, e en ks, according as they lye adjacent to dif. 
ferent Countries, gdoms, as the Caribran Sea; the Sea of 
Arabia; Sea of Japan; Sea of China; the ¶ bite Sea ; ae Gulf 
or Red Sea ; the Caſpian, Eaſt of the Black Sea; the Tellom Sea; the 
Sea of Guiney or Erhiopian Sea. The Waters bey ons the two Polar 
Circles are moſt properly called the North Polar Sea and + 


Polar Sea. The E thro* Ignorance often confo * 
with Oceans, and miſlead Students Sen hy. A 5 
Atlantic is named the Weſtern Ocean, tho with reſpect to 6. 
tis certainly the Eaſtern. The North Polar Sea is ſtiled Hip — 
a needleſs Latin Word meaning much the ſame thing: And what 
is very ſtrange, the North Sea is ſometimes put between Jamaica 
* the W he they lye within the Nn Zone. 
— panic GULFS. -c-+: 2:1 
Bothmic Gal - Northward — 
Finland Gulf Eaftward—— into Sweden. 8 
—_ PE. | to Spain. * 8 
* | 1 x Te faly. 
T4 Gulf of Venice N. W. between ia pee 
9 Sulf of Lien: — | | N. into the S. of France. 0 
Gulf of Tarento N. W. into the 8. of Italy. 0 
Bay of Gens — | |} to Genoa.” | 
| Gulf of Lepanto | E. N. E. between ] J, 2 5 
6 128 Perſſa. 
e- Out. — . N. w. between } Perf ; 
Gulf of Tonkin —— * £0 .. of IA ina. 
F Gulf of Corea — 2 $ N. of Japan. 
VI Gulf of Bengal — between $ £2": E. and v. of 
4 1 | QC Peninſ. & Ganges. | 
Fun . E. of Be, | 
In A/ica is the Arabi- | N. W. between 45 wy 
an Gulf Advis | . 
Gulf of Mexico— | e en | 
S 0 Terra Firma, © 
"= 0 | 3 Canada. 1 
8 Hudſon's Bay MH S. W. between J e giga | 
V Paffin's Bay — N. W. into ——Terra Ardica. 


Gulf of California) UW. of Mexico. 


- | : Y 10. 


be. 2 


1e. 


PA 


KT I. 


10. 


Straits of Dover 


STRAITS. 


Lad and Water:. 


I (France and England. 


The Sound in Denmark— Zealand and Sconen. ' © 
Straits Of Gibraltar | Spain and Barbary. © >, 
8 Straits of Caffa — — che Sea of Aro and the Faxin. 
Dardanels or Hellepont _ | 2 Mar mora and Ar cb. 
Strait of x ——_—_ Euxin and S. of lune 5 
Straits of —— — — Sicily and Italy. . 
{ Pentland Frith | Soorla and Orkney. 5 
trait of Ormut - ——— Fave and Sumatra Iſlands. 
& 4 Strait of Senda 5 - 4 Perſian Gulf and the Ocean. 
F; Strait of Malacca —— 3 ] E + and — . ' — 
8 Straits of Babel N | Arabia and Africa. = 
3 Chanel Straits © | | 
ol ide | | Madagaſcar and Africa, | 
Davis Straits — 0 Greealendund ar NorthMain 
Chanel or S. of Bahama | _ Florida and Bahama. | 
s Strait of Magellan join) | 
* ing the pacific Ocean | Polen and ops. 
to the Atlantic —— C | 
I 1. wg A K E 4 
L -. TFH 
& Korzan — 5 A f 
bay Baykul — — * Tartary, | 
— Tele eſto —— ; 
.£ ————— ůů | ED 
8 Fon » | YEafterh Part of Saedeland. 
DNL 13 fe ee 
2108 884 | | eo 
2 7 COP —— — — 8 1 | 6 a 
Peter | T Weſtern Part of Suden. . 
E | Melo | 
E | Onega — 2 ; 
A Conflance ——— Pi | 
= (Geneva ——— ] |\ Southern Part of Germany.” 
7 Moſt 


& 
ao 


* 


Land and Water. Pak r 1 


Wittles-mere — 


Aub, Tay Ranac, 


Lewen, Swimnard, 


4 
yo — — 


— Tarbat, Lo- 
mond, Lung, Hy, | 
Aw 
Foyle | 
Maſe: Broad — 
Neagh « Tre "7k 
Earn 


Moſt remarkable Lakes in Europe are 


IWinander-mere—— |. 


% 
ft. 


Di allo —. 
L 2 


Ettif, Ae, Yeh 1 
Ars, Neſs, Eu, 


North of England, N eſt morland. 


Southern Part of Germany. 


* of 3 en, 


— IJ 


Nor TI of Scotland. 


South Part of Scotland. 


* 


Scandinavia 


Northern Part of Ireland. 


W apr 
3 


} 


— 


Eaſt of the Cafdien. —_ 
Ne Fran of Tartary. * 


Kithay — | 
Tontin =, 24, Eaſtern Part of China, 
Terkiri Northern P art of 1 ; 1 a 
_— =o { Northern Part of Perfia. = * 7 f 
— Eaſt Pa feof. „ 
Aſphaltis LSouth of of Paleſtine. > | 
( Guergel/a Bileagerid. © 
wendy agree =} | N roland. 
5 | —_ 5 25 © Eaſtern Part of Negrolang.. ..- 
W | Dambea k ⁊—- | .5 12 Abeſſinia. 
Zambre or Ma: 

_ one # [ L Þ South Part of Hier. 4 
ene ay j ate. 3 
6 Terta Firma. 

2 | Nicaragua — | 5 New Spain, 
© 4 The great EA | 
V Lakes, 8 = Can 4. 
| Erie, Huron, Mi- | © ana ; 
77 77 1 1 ä 

Miſta ſſin North Canada. ds 

C The Yard Latz Weſt Canada. | 3 
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Scandinavia 
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RIVERS in EUROPE. 


„ Dakerl— 
dauedn ] Kimi — | 
are Torno— 
| RN 
9 in 
„ Jutland 
Denmark Bar in 
Slefavic 


Nee Glamer | 


Dordon i in Guien — — 


Sein 


Loir Rs ans — omen 


Rhone m=— 


— Atv 


Caron 


* 


Dong i in Be — — 


Viftule or Viet! 
ä 


— 


ws 
+ Dordong — 


Scam 
| Moſa—— 
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of Major. | 
Branches of Ghir 
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Formerly 
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Sobou | 
Moroccod) Ge C from 8. to Northweſt. ; 
Suz \ Aa 
+ Serra . WY g 
Benin or WT. formerly | : 
Cui Conga - not remarkable E. to W. 
Angra | 
In Nubia is the River Nubia not remarkable N. E. T 
(ir —— — > \enknowmn — NW. 
J \ Coannes =——= — 5 Junknown —— g JW. 8 
T R. de Infanto — = unknown — — 8. E. Q 
= Se. Spirit — —— — unknown . b 
Nile, its main Body Nilus N. N 
7 
Theſe of America. 
| N 
| N 
Mex; North R. from North to South, 8 
n Palmas, from Weſt to Eaſt. 
Suma ſinta | In 
New - fait Ta 5 F from South to North. 2 
L Tare. from Weſt to Eaſt. 
(bi fa 
Florida A Flint (from North to South. 
St. Fohn, from South to North. N 
{ 


( Oye River, from North to South. 

St. Laurence Great R. from Weſt to Eaft. 

Michi, from Weſt to Eaſt. | 

Sandwich, St. John, New 8 cotland, from Weſt to Eaft, | Jn 
Canada Pins, New England, from Weſt to Eaſt. | 
and the | Kinebec, New England, from North to South. 

Britiſh ' ) Canetticut, New England, from North to South, 


Planta- Hudſon R. New York, from North to South. 


tions. Delawar, in New Ferſe ty, from N. to South. -_ 
| | So/quibara in Penfilvania * Maryland, from N. to 5 
Patomac 
Re, © Virginia, from Northweſt to Eat 
| Liane River ET. 0 


e 
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Santee Carolina, from Weſt to Eaſt, 
Cutts Savanna : N 
andBrinÞy Gee, 
Plant. Flint River * Georgia | 
Alibamou ; 3 laſt J North to South. 
Coabetta | 
| ; 1 | | 1 
In Louiſania, Miſſaſipi — unknown —— | N. to 8. 
4 ; | 
» & ( Orinaqque — —| unknown 3 
Y Madeline —— — | | unknown — | , IR 
(S. Martha — unknown — ; 
>| 2＋ 
Eſguibi in Guiana —— 2 4 unknown — 3 8. to N. 
River Grand ———— | 8 unknown | 2 E. 
> \ Real —— | = | unknown | E. 
SS. Francis unknown —— E. 
& | Parana | unknown —— S. W. 
Parayba RE, E. 
In Amazonia is the Ama- } | | | 
æon with its Branches 5 | unknown „ . 8 E. 


Xingu, Tocantin, Madeira, Topaya, Ucayla, are large Rivers, that 
fall into the Amaxan on the South Side. 


Upura, Napo, and the Black 8 that fall into the Amaxon on 
the North Side. 


Peru none finale 
Paraguay is Rio de la Plata. 
In Chili none conſiderable. 
n 3 Camaron, Weſt to Eaſt, 
5 e North to South. 


4 . Theſe 


Theſe are the moſt remeiicable * in the World, as alſo their 


old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found * | 


neceſſary for the better underſtanding of the ſecond Part of this Tea 
tiſe, wherein we deſign to view all remarkable Countries in their 
Situation, Extent, 1 96 and Subdivifions, and more eſpeciall 
thoſe of Europe. But fince moſt of thoſe Rivers abovementioned, 
belonging to the Continent of Europe, do conſiſt of ſeveral conſide- 
rable branches very neceſſary to be known, we ſhall rehearſe ſuch 


Rivers, and annex to each their principal Branches, all which may 


be readily found by travelling with the Eye from the Mouth of the 
Rivers towards their Heads. . 
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derſtand a diſtinct Proſpect of all remarkable Countries 
> 1 on the Face of the Earth, according as they are repre - 

N by. 2 ſented by particular Geo raphical Maps: As alſo a 
5 AA compendious Narrative of the chief Obſervables rela- 
ting either to them or their Inhabitants : All which "IGG be chiefly 
reduced to theſe following Heads ; 
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Extent, Mir, Univerſities, 
Situation, | Soil, | Manners, 
Diwviſcans, Commodities, Languages, 
Subdi vi font, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, 2 Arms, 
Name, Biſbops, Religion. 


In taking ſuch a Proſpet of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall 


begin with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof 


* — down at firſt. 
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Germany — ae LY 4 Vienna. 


mans bete 


Spain — — | , Madrid. 


Italy — — 1 Rome. 


Curkp in Europe j I ôConſtanti nople. 
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SE C T. I. 
M1. Of Scandinavia. 

Extent and. sade 


* 


Mile ; d N. La de 
Len th 1080 N 15, 54 and 72 atitu e. 
Length 90⁰ c between g 5 and 44 E. Longitode. | 
Divided into ( Swveden — | Froct bol. 
the King- 3 Denmark ——— þ Chief Town Copenhagen, 
doms of— ( Norway —— Bergen. 7 
Scania 1 1111 ; 
FW \ Gotbland w—— . 5 Calmer 8 
* 5 4 Sabeden pr. | Stockholm ——— N 1 
comprenends * þ P goon Sal 3 1 to 
8 — 3 14 — c . 
Juteland 84 wick mW 
Denmark -1, Danifh Hands * 855 EC epenhagen — — F to E. 
Norau 3 four Danis . Governments ; Aggerus, Bergen, 


Dront  Wardus. * to N. E. ang Thy which belongs to 
. + ing South. 4 


"SWEDEN. 


Gothland . # Sconen 8 Lane, Southard: | 
contains the Wermland == | Carſſtat —— ) N. to S. in 


1 8 * 
* e N 


Dalia — Daleburg — che Welt 
Provinces 7} Wet. Gothland | Gottenburg _ Part. 

Eaft Gothland — \ 

Smaland — 


| Norkopin — 12 to 8. in 
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Saveden pro- Uplandi. 1— 
per con- 
tains the Geftricia 
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emp, Oi | . 
7 itha- mark itha , 
— cy n n 
| bs _ BS Torneo-Lapmark Torneo - 
Kimi-Lapmark — Kimi emoomnme 
Cajania moomnm— 4 Cajanburg on the Ule. 
Finland con- YN. Finland —— i Bierneberg — r 
tains the JT val Tavaſtur— ( 0 E. 
Provinces Ati | IViffot — P 
of Nyland ———ů Borgo fr * E. to 


S. Finland —— 
The Nees of Carelia containing Kexholm and © wing the 
Capital whereof is Miburg, was yielded to I by the Treaty of 


** 1743. 
D E N MAR K. 
IN > Ns The Peninſula of Juteland or Jutland. 

Divided into] The Daniſb Iſlands. 

North Jutland on Wikarg.. 

Jutland di-] Slheſewick, or Y Chief Towng 

vided into ] South Futland 4 Slefevick. 

D. of Holſfein, of which in lower Saxony. 

North con- Albury zaman ſid em | 
tains the ] Wiburg g idem (from N. to 
Dioceſes ] Arbuſ en Aarbus — [ 8. 

| | > K | i 

1 22 — 58 4 2 — * N. to 

Ide. ppenrade wn f, idem 5 

1 ** 2 ThonfOury omar | 5 idem —— the Hal- 

| Prefed 4 Getorf =nnnn—— | o | Shfavid —- tick Sea. 

18 Tender idem JN. to 8. 

1 Huſum i idem upon the 

LZyader fte] Uforingen ) Ger. Sea. 
The chief Daniſb Iſlands are Zealand, Funen, &c. of which here- 
after when we come to treat of IS LAN DS. 

4 o R Ar 

| A 14 ———— = — 
Divided into \ 24 15 
the Govern- 4 Bren — 2 —.— S. to N. E. 
ments of 1 Wardus 8 : 


Daniſh 
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Daniſh Lapland is in the Government of Warghus.” Scandinavia - 

8 as aforeſaid three diſtinct Kingdoms, Sweden, Den- 

ark, and Norway, each of theſe will follow ſeparate. 
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Names. OWE DEN formerly Suecia, part of old Scandinawia, is 
bounded on the Eaſt by Raſſia; on the Weſt and North 
by Norway ; on the South by the Sound, and part of the Baltech, is 
termed by the 1taltans, Swezia; by the Spaniards, Suadia j by the 
French, Suede; by the Germans, Schawedenz and by: the Enghfo, 
Sweden or Swedeland ; ſo called from its former Inhabitants the 
Suenones, Suewvi, or Suethidi, with the Addition of land for Termi- 
nation. 5 ny Tan WE 


— 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very cold, but if not 
too near ſome Lake or Marſh very pure and wholeſom; and ſo heal- 
thy to breathe in, that many of the Inhabitants do frequently live to 
an hundred Years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink- 
ing, a thing too much praftiſed formerly by many of them. The 
Antipodes to this People, or the oppoſite Place on the Globe to Swe- 
den, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean about 160 Degrees Weft 
Longitude from London, and 60 Degrees of South Latitude, Sweden 
at the medium lying about 20 Eaſt from Landon. hes at 


Soil.) The Soi of this Country, it lying in the gth, roth, t ich, 
and 12th Northern Climates, is not very fruitful, but yet where 
leſs fertile in Corn, that Diſadvantage is recompenſed with tolerable 
Paſturage : However, it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſerv- 
eth its Inhabitants. Its numerous Lakes are very well ſtored with 


various kinds of Fiſh. Its Mountains are generally covered over 


with Trees, and ſeveral of them lined with confiderable Mines of 
Tin, Braſs, Iron, and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that 
beyond any other Country in Earope ; beſides, in Vefmania is a 
Mine of Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this 
Country is about two Months, the Sun being ſo long without ſetting 
when near the Summer Solſtice ; but the longeſt Day at Stockholm 
is 18 hours and half. | ü 


Commoditi es.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
tals, Oxhides, Goatſkins, Buckſkins, and coſtly Furs; Pinetrees, 
Firtrees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 8 


- 


Raritie..] 
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Rarities. ] The chief Rarities be reckoned theſe following, 
(1.) Two publick Clocks of admirable Workmanſhip ; one belongs 
ing to the Cathedral Church of Up/a/; the other to that of St. Lay. 
rence in Lunden, eſpecially the latter, ſuppoſed to be the Work of 
'Gaſper Bartholinus, which ſhews not only the Day, Hour, and 
Minute, but alſo the remarkable Motions of the Celeſtial 
with all Feſtivals, both fixed and moveable, and ſeveral other plea- 
fant Curioſities. (2). A few Liegues from Gottenberg is a dreadful 
Cataract, with a conhderable Current, which runs 4 long way and 
coming at laſt to a hideous Precipice, ruſheth down from thence 
into a low Pit, with a terrible Noife. And whereas the Natives 
uſually bring down their Floats of Timber by that Current, ſuch 5 
the hight of the Precipice, and ſo deep the Pit into which the Water 
falls, chat large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetucus Stream 
do frequently dive ſo far under Water, that tis # conſiderable time 
before they riſe again, ſome of them being 20 Minutes, others 40, 
and fome upwards of an Hour under Water. If it be alleged that 
the Maſts may probably ſtick faſt in the Mud for ſome time; to 
take off that Objection the Pit where they fall has been often ſound. 
ed with a Line of many hundred Fathom, but they never could 
reach the bottom. (3.) Towards the Southern Part of Gorbland i; 
a remarkable ſlimy Lake which finges ſuch Things as are put into 
it. (4.) In ſeveral Parts of Saueden is found a certain Stone, which 
being of a yellow Colour, intermixt with ſeveral Streaks of white, 
as if. compoſed of Gold and Silver, affords both Sulphur, Vitriol, 
Alum, and Minium. (5.) Some write of a Lake in Lapland, which 
bath as many Iſlands in it as there are Days in the Year. 


Archbi/bops.] Archbiſhopſee belon ging to Cxveden is only chat of 


Ug/al. = ers 1 
Biſbepr.] Biſhopſees in this kingdom are 1 
Abo, Aroſen, Lunden, ; 
Strengneſs, Share, NMexio. . 


Univerſities.) Univerſities eſtabliſhed. here are 


Upſal, Abs. 


Manners.) The Swedes, for the moſt part, are Men of large arid 
ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them to he 
Soldiers. This Nation has been noted in the World for ſeveral 
warlike Atchievements, and is till able to endure the Fatigues of 
a military Life; yet cheir military Affairs in former Times _- 

| | but 
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but very indifferently ordered, their chiefeſt Force confiſting in the 
Peaſants, till Gz/avasand his Succeſſors, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
Scotch and German Officers, introduced good Diſcipline among the 
common Soldiers. Their Gentry, are much given to Hoſpitality, 
very affable and civil to Strangers, and many of them become con- 
ſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Arts and Sciences. The Commons 
are generally eſteemed good Mechanicks,; but negligent in improv- 
ing their, Country, by not cutting down man unneceſſary Foreſts, 
and turning their Land to better Advantage ; tho? of late Years, 
Huſbandry, Arts, and Manufactures are much advanced among 


them. 


** 


Language.) The Savedes { peak a DialeQ of the Teutonich, which 
is ſomewhat different from that uſed in Denmark and Upper Germany. 
Perſons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High. German Language 
in its native Purity. The Finlanders have a pecuhar-Gibberiſh of 
their own. For a Specimen of the Swwedi/p; Tongue we ſhall here 
ſubjoin the Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending. to. obſerve 
the ſame method of treating all other Languages in Furepe. Their 
Pater noſier runs thus. Faaber war ſom eft ihimlin ;. belghat gg 
tiett namyn, till comme titt ricke, ſtee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, 
ock pa jordenne. War dagligha brodi fox i dagh ; och for lat ofs wara 
Huld, fa ſom ock wi farlate them -o/z ſcyldige aro ; Och in leedb. 'ofs 
ichei freftelſe utham frali ofeifa nds, r HS 

. , . ö a ears | 8 

Government.) The Kingdom of Sabeden having ſuffered various 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturbed by the adjacent Nations. 
at laſt got rid of them all, and becoming terrible to others, ſpread 
itſelf over a conſiderable Part of its Neighbours Territories. The 
Sovereignty. was elective for many Ages except in the Caſe of Gufta- 
ous Erikſon called & 7 who having expelled the Danes, the People 
in Gratitude not only elected him for their King, but made the 
Crown heretable in his Family; and from the Vear 1560 the Suceeſ- 
ſion did continue ſo till the Death of Charles XII. in 1718. On 
which Event the People being fick of an arbitrary Monarch, unani- 
mouſly reſtored, their former Government, and transferd the Soye- 
reignty to themſelves, and in ſuch an unlimited manner, that they 
only can raiſe Money, enact new Laws, make War and Peace, pag 
diſpoſe of all the Revenue whatever. They chufe 14 Senators who! 
are inveſted with the Executive Power, the King being their Preſi- 
dent, who has the caſting Vote: So that Sweden is really a Com- 
monwealth, with a Prince for its Head who is dignifyed with the 
State and Title of King, but nothing more. The common Soldiers 
and Seamen are maintained. by the Farmers and Peaſants : The Of- 
ficers, for the moſt part, are put in Poſſeſſion of ſome Crown Lands, 
whoſe Revenues ſerve for their Pay 8 his Guards only are the . 


* 
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eſt Charge to him, they being paid out of his Treaſury. He is ſliled 


King of the Saveges, Goths, and Vandals. The different Orders in 


this Realm are four, namely, the Nobility and Gentry ; 2, the Clergy; 
3. the Magiſfracy of every Town; 4. the Peaſants. Theſe d 
their Repreſentatives being aſſembled in Parliament, make four ae 
ferent Houſes, 1. That of the Nobi/ity, where the grand Marſhal 
preſides: 2. That of the Clergy, where the Archbiſhop of Vg 
preſides. 3. That of the Burgeſſes, where one of the Conſul: of 
Stockholm preſides. And laſtly, That of the Common, where one of 
their 6wn Number prefides. Chief Courts are theſe five, 1. The 
King's Chamber, where are decided all Cauſes happening be- 
tween the Nobility, Senators, or any of the publick Officers ; and 
here the King is Preſident. 2. The Court Martial, in which all 
Matters relating to War are determined; and here the Grand Mar. 
Sal of the Army is Prefident. 3. The Court of Chancery, in which 
Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, are made out in the King's 
Name; and here the High Chancellor is Preſident. 4. The Court 
of Aumiralty, in which all Buſineſs relating to Maritime Affairs is 
tranſacted; and here the High Admiral is Preſident, Laſtly, The 
Court of Exchequer for managing the Publick Revenue, where the 
Treaſurer preſides. | | ; | "0 


Arm.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, in the firſt and 
fourth, Azure, three Crowns Or, two in Chief and one in Baſe, 
for Swedeland. In the ſecond and third, Barry Argent and Azure, 
a Lion Or, crowned Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the 
firſt and fourth Sable, a Lion Or, crowned, wine, and tongued 
Gules, for the Palatinate of the Rhine. In the ſetond and third, 
Lozenges, Bendwiſe of twentyone Pieces, Argent and Axure, for 
Bavaria. For the Creſt a Crown adorned with eight Flowers, and 
Cloſed by as many Demicircles, terminating in a Mund, Or. The 
Supporters are two Lions, Or, crowned of the ſame. And his 
Motto in theſe Words, Dominus. Protector meus. ung 


Religlon.] Lutheraniſn is the eftabliſhed Religion of this Country, 
being profeſſed by People of all Orders and Degrees ever fince the 
Reformation, which was happlly effected in this Kingdom by Gu/- 
tavus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the Crown: Since which time 
their Religion hath not been diſturbed from abroad but once, and 
never diſtracted at home by Nonconformity ; for Perſons of all 
Ranks, adhering to the Tenets of Luther, conſtantly attend Divine 
Service, and join in the ſame Manner of Worſhip. This Unifor- 
mity in Religion ſome are pleaſed to impute to that effectual Me- 
thod, commonly believed to be there taken, and once propoſed in 
England, that is to ſay Caffration, to deter all Romitſh Priefts from 
entering Sweden, and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſention among them. 

: Pi Chriſtiamty 
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Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, in I and 2 by 


Pax r 4 


the Care and Diligence of Auſgarut, a Mon Corvey, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Bremen, ſent. e for chat End * 
the Emperor Lexis the Pious. 5 


In Sweden the Gold Ducati is — — 10 . K 
The four Mark i in Proportion * b 2 2 7 


Alſo a two Mark Piece. 

Their Copper Pieces are various; and; ſome. 90 al as „ Man's 
Hand. They often pay Sums of Money in £ r, and the Mer- 
chant is obli Ks to ſend ae N de of g. sto receive ĩt. 


= 2 _ * — 2 
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2. DENMARK. 


ENMARK, fetch hy Cintbrics Cher gs. i "art of 

Scandinavia, and now bounded on the Eaſt. y- part 
of the Baltic“; on the Weſt by part of the German Ocean z on the 
North, by the Sound ; and on the South, by part of. Gama, is 
rms by the talians,. Dania; by the Spani ards,  Demarce, by the 
French, Danemargue ; by the Hg Germans, Denremark and by 
the Engliſb, Denmark z ſo called from the Bounds and Merches of 
its Inhabitants the Danes; whoſe Country, bordering on Batavia 
and Saxony, was thereupon. called Danemarch, "hich Dag An t 
ceſs of Time was turned to that of Denmartkt. 


Nane. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame with Na in.the 
ſouthern Part of Sevegen, it being vgry cold, but in moſt Places, yery 
wholeſom. The oppaſite | Part of the Globe to Dexmark,; js chat 
part of the Pacifick Ocenn lying 170 ct Weſt AGEL N 
London, and '56 South Latitude. 1 
Soil.] The Soil of this D is very © 4's for Grain, 2 
Paſture. Here is abundance of Fiſh, Herrimgs; alſo 
much wild Fowl, and moſt kinds of wild — "The ongeſt Day 
in the northmoſt Part is 17 Hours and half; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
ern is 8 Hours and half, and che Nights propertieuable, Jing... 


1 


Commodities.) The chief r are Fiſh, Dane Fi — 


ſor Ships, Armour, Oxhides, Buckſxins, Deals, and Wainſcot. 5 


Rarities. ] Near to Shifewick, Southard, are yet to be. ſeen.the 
Remains of that famous all and Trench, made above. 900 Years 
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ago by Gotricus, the firſt King of Denmark, to hinder the Incurſions 
of the Saxons, reſembling ſomewhat the Pics Wall in Britain. Be- 
tween Flenſburg and Sleſevick is the Village of Anglen, remarkable 
that from the ſaid Village, and Country adjacent, came our Anceſtors 
the Angles into Great Britain. In Gottorp is an admirable Globeof 
Copper, 10 Foot £ Diametre ſo contrived by one of the Dukes of 
Hellas, that by certain Wheels turned about by Water, it repreſents 
exactly the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies. Alſo another, of fix 
Foot Diametre framed by Ticho Brahe, the celebrated Daniſb Aſtro. 
nomer, ſhewing the T:chobrahick Syſtem, with ſeveral curious Aſtro- 
nomical Inſtruments in the Reund Tower at Copenhagen ; which 
Tower is likewiſe obſervable for its Manner of Aſcent; being ſo con- 
'trived that a Coach may drive up to the Top. But whereas the 
chief Curioſities of Denmark may be reckoned thoſe treaſured up in 
the Royal Muſeum at Copenbagen ; and having lately viewed the fame, 
I preſume it will not be diſagreeable to the Reader to have ſome Ac. 
count thereof. 1 e 
This 1 conſiſts of eight Apartments, well ſtocked with 
what merits the Obſervation of an inquifitive Traveller. To run 
over the Contents of each Apartment would require a Volume; I 
ſhall therefore reſtrain my ſelf to ſuch Curio ſities as are moſt obſerva- 
'ble; and thoſe I ſhall reduce to two Claſſes, Natural and Artificial. 
Of Natural Curioſities, here is as good a Collection of all Sorts, as 


in moſt Repoſitories in Europe; Containing all remarkable Animal, 


Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, brought from moſt Parts of the 


World. But as I ſhall take Notice only of the Artificial Rarities of 


this Mu/zum, the ' moſt remarkable are theſe following, 1. The 
Veins and Arteries of the human Body, curiouſly repreſented by 
Iron Wire, all appearing in their natural Situation, Bigneſs, and 
Colour. 2. An artificial human Skeleton of Ivory, admirably well 
done by a Dani/b Mechanick ; its Righthand graſps a Scythe, the 
left holds a Sandglaſs, and upon the outſide of the Caſe, containing 
this Curioſity,” is a commendatory Copy of Verſes compoſed by the 
celebrated Anatomiſt Thomas Barthelinus. 3. A lively Hiſtory of 
our Saviour's Paſſion cut in /vory. 4. An Ivory Model of a Ship 
with her Maſts and Sails, all of Ivory. 5. An Ivory Clock actually 
a going. 6. A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony, very beautiful "to 
look upon, and admirably well contrived within ; and remarkable 
for being the Work of a Daniſb Mechanick ſtone blind. 7. A well 
poliſhed Table of Marble, in which is a natural Repreſentation' of 
a Crucifix. 8. Several other large Marble Tables curiouſly adorned 
with inlaid precious ſtones, well repreſenting Birds of divers Sorts. 
9. A pretty turned Wooden Cup, which conſiſts of no fewer than a 
hundred Cups put into one another; each of which is ſo thin, that 
they hardly admit of a Touch from the Hand without Harm. 10. 
Several Tankards, Cups, Boxes, and other Vellels of gs 
> neat!y 
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to be of a Pagan Extraction, and perhaps uſed by the Heathens in 
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neatly made and adorned with Variety of curious Figures y a Pea- 

ſant of Norway with no other Tool than an ordinary Knife. 11. 

Two curious drinking Veſſels, one of Gold, the other of Silver, in 

Form of a ſounding Horn: That of Gold is 2 Foot ꝙ inches long; 

weighs 102 Ounces, and contains about two Eng/i/o Pints and half. 

This Horn was found in the Dioceſe of Rypen, 1639 has in raiſed 

Work on its outſide ſuch a Number of Animals, with Men in 
ſtrange Poſtures, and Hierog/yphic Figures, that ſufficiently prove it , 


their Religious Performances. The other of Silver weighs almoſt 
four Pounds, and is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum, which they ſay . 
was preſented to Ortho I. Duke of Oldenburg, by a Ghoſt; but in 
the opinion of others was made by King Chri/tian I. of Denmark. 
12. Many Reman Urns, and a braſs Roman Style four or five Inches 
long, about the bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill ; it is ſharp at ane end, 
and the other is made to ſcratch out what has been falſly written. 
13. Machina Planetarum, an excllent modern Engine, by turning 
the Handle of which, one may readily ſee at any time, either paſt, 
preſent, or to come, the true State of the Ceæleial Motions accor- 
ding to the Copernick Syſtem; the Longitude and Latitude of each 
Planet, and their true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral other 
pleaſant Curioſities. 14. Machina Eclipſium, another Engine ſo 
contrived, that by turning it round one may ſee both the Tear, and 
Day, and Quantity of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe, for any time deſired, 
either paſt or to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected 
and completed dy Olaus Roner the Profeſſor of Mathematicks at 
Copenhagen.” 15. Machina Ingens Copernicana, being a lively Re- 
preſentation of the Copernic Syſtem, moved by Clockwork, which 
having the San immoveable in the Centre ſhews-the true Motion of 
the Earth, both diurnal and annual; as alſo the Moon's Motion 
about the Earth with their various PHaſes, and the reſpective Motion 
of all the other Planets. 16. Many Priſins, Microſcopes, Baremo- 
ters, and Burning Glaſſes, particularly one of 32 Inches Diametre. 
7. A curious O linder of well poliſhed Metal, by which ſome Co- 
lours on a Table, that appear monſtrouſly confuſed to the naked Eye, 
do clearly repreſent the Effigies of Frederic&T. with his Queen Sophia, 
18. Various Sorts of Arms and Habits of ſeveral Nations, with a 
fine curious Collection of Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters, 
19. Some Indian and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stone, and Ivory, 
with a few of Porceline Earth. and one of Braſs from Egypt, in 
Form of a Hog. 20. Some Pages of Writing on Palmtree Leaves 
from the Coaſt of Malabar, being done by the Natives of that Caun- 
try with an Iron Style. Laſtly, in this Maſæum is a great Number 
of Medals both modern and antient. The modern are all Dani, 
beginning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending to the preſent Times. 
The antient are all Roman, except five Greet, and thoſe either of 
5 Go Sold 
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much addicted to flatter their Princes, that upon almoſt every Un- 
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Gold, Silver, or Braſs. Of Gold are ſome of Julius Cæſar. Au. 

uftus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Nerwa, 
chen, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome others. 
Of Siiwer are divers of the foregoing Emperors, with thoſe of Gal - 
ba, Otho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpafian, Antoninus Philaſaplut, Aurelius 
Verus, Aurelius Cammodus, Septimius Severus, and moſt of the fol- 
lowing Emperors down to Aurelius Viitorinus. Of Braſs there are 
Medals of all the ſaid Emperors and ſeveral others. 


 Arihbiſteps.] As for Archbifſops in this Kingdom, there is only 
one, who hath the Authority, tho* not the Title, namely, | 


Copenhagen. 
| Befr. Biſgopſees in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Alburg, Arbus, Odenſcy, Rypen, Raſtild, Wiburg in Futland. 


Ku cn % % wy SE hay 


Univerſities.) In this Kingdom is only one Univerſity, 
Copenbugen, 


Manners.) The Danes, a very warlike People of old, having con- 
ſtrained ſeveral of the northern Nations to ſubmit to the Force of 
their Arms, at ſome Time or other, are now much of the ſame 
Temper with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but ge- 
nerally more given to Pride and Cunning, than either of the former. 
So extravagantly vain were they of their own Performances, and fo 


dertaking of their King and Country, they uſed to ſtrike Medals; 
and ſuch as expreſs the Action done in the moſt Hyperbolical Man: 
ner, tho' ſometimes the Event is of ſo ſmall Importance, that no 
Nation of Europe, but the Daniſb, would think it worthy of a place 
in their Week's Gazette, much leſs the honour of a Medal. The 
Danes are indeed induſtrious and frugal r. but the Trade of 
their Country is inconſiderable, except their Commerce to the Weſt 
Indies, and Guiney, with a few good Settlements in Eaff. India. 
They are alſo conſiderable Lovers of Learning, but generally grea- 
ter Lovers of Exceſs, whether in Drinking or Eating, — 
the former; and that ever ſince the Juice of the Grape was reco 

mended to them -by the High Germans, whom they now equal in 
all manner of carouſing. | JJ 1 319 3" 261 


| Larguage:) The modern Lavguage of Denmark is a Didle& of the 
Teutonick. The Court, Gentry, and chief Burghers commonly uſe 
the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, aul French when they 50 
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. with Strangers. How the Dani/s Tongue differs from the High 


lu. c German, and the modern Language in Sweden, will beſt appear 
ka from their Pater noſter, which runs thus: Fader wor du ſom eff him 
OY melen; helligt vorde dit naffa tillomme dit rige vorderdin ville ſaa 
. ſas forden, ſom hander i himmelin. Gift ofs i agb vort daglige bred ; 
1 5 oc forlad ofs wor Dla, fem wi forladi wore ſcylatber; oc leed i ictuai 
— | friftelſe ; Men freli of . fra ont. Amen. 8 


Gwvernment.] This Kipgdom like Sewed:y, was originally elective, 
tho they uſually advanced the next Heir to the Crown if he had 
ly the proper Qualifications, till the Year 1649 ; that Frederick III. 

having 2 repulſed the Swedes, who beſieged Copenhagen, it 
was ſoon after made Hereditary to his Family. For in the Year 
1666 the Commons thinking themſelves too much oppreſt by the 
Nobility, took a Reſolution, with the Clergy alſo, to make a for- 
mal Surrender of their Liberties to the King ; which being com- 
plied with, the Nobility were conſtrained to join in the ſame Com- 
pliment, and the King hereupon became as abſolute a Prince as 
any in Europe. This is exactly the Reverſc of what the Swedes 
did 1718. The King of Denmark now aſſumes to himſelf the 
Power to diſpoſe of all Heirs and Heireſſes of any Note, as it is 
practiſed in Frarce. The Daniſh Law is highly to be prized, in 
that it is ſhort and perſpicuous, ſurpaſſing the Law of all other 


n- RS Nations in that reſpect. It is wholly founded upon Equity, and 
of _ compriſed in one Darts Volume in Daniſb, and fo plain, that any 
me Man may underſtand and plead his own Cauſe without the help of 
e. Council or Attorny; and no ſuit is to hang in ſuſpenſe beyond one 
er. Vear and a Month. This is indeed a ſingular Advantage and Pro- 
fo perty of the Daniſb Law, but is attended with a vaſt Inconveni- 
In- ence, for the firſt and principal Article thereof runs thus: That 
ls; the King hath Privilege to explain, nay to alter and change the ſame 
an- as he ſhall think good, Chief Courts for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
no both in Civil 0 Criminal Affairs, are four, wiz, Byefoghts, He- 
a0. redsfoghts, Landfiag, and Higbrigbt. The firſt is peculiar for de- 
he ciding Matters which happen in Cities and Towns. The ſecond 
0 for thoſe in the Country. The third is the High Court of the Pro- 
eft | vince, to which Appeals are made from the two former. And the 
tia, fourth is the ſupreme of all the reſt, held commonly at Copenhagen, 
ea; and confiſting of the principal Nobility, in which Court the King 
x himſelf ſometimes fits in Perſon. Beſides theſe there is the Court 
m-. of Admiralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſo Rent- Chamber, re- 
in ſembling our Court of Exchequer, for managing all Matters relat: 


ing to the publick Revenue. Here are two Orders of Knighthood, 
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Arms. ] The King of Denmark bears Party of Three, and Coupee 
of two, which makes twelve Quarters, In the firſt, Or, Semee 
of Hearts Gules, three Lions Paſſant gardant Azure, Crowned, 
tongued, and Armed of the firſt, in his Paws. a Battle Ax Argent, 
hilted of the ſecond, for Nerway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paſſant gar- 
dant Or, on nine Hearts of the ſame in Fee, for Gothland.. 4. 
Gules, a Dragon crowned Or, for Schenen. 5. Azure, three 
Crowns Or, for Sweden. 6. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb Argent, ſup. 
porting a Flag of the ſame, marked with a Croſs Gules, for Jute. 
land. 7. Or, two Lions Paſlant-gardant Azure, for Sleſavick, 8. 


_Gules, a Fiſh crowned Argent, for Iceland. Over theſe eight 


Quarters, a great Croſs Argent on the Centre of which are placed 
the Arms of D:tmar/s, Gules, a Cavalier Armed Argent, . 
Gules, a Nettleleaf open and charged in the middle with a litt 


Scutcheon, the whole Argent, for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cygnet 


Argent, gorged with a Crown Or, for Stormaſh, 11. Gules, two 
Feſſes Or, for D:lmerhorft. 12. Gules, a Croſs Pattefitchee A. 
gent, for Oldenburg. The Shield ſurrounded with a Collar of the 
Order of the Elephant. The Chreſt is a Crown Or, flowered, 
raiſed with eight Diadems, terminating in a Mund of the ſame. 
For the Motto, Pietas & Juſtitia coronant. _ 


Religion.) The Errors and Practices of the Roman Church being 
grown atlength ſo intolerable, that an univerſal Reformation became 
expedient ; and this Kingdom, among the other Northern Crowns, 
threw off that inſupportable Yoke, and cordially imbraced the 
Doctrine of Luther, which being allowed of by Frederick I. was fo 


firmly eſtabliſhed in Denmark, that in all the Dari Dominions 


there is no other Religion but Lutherani/m profeſſed, except ſome 
French Refugees, who are allowed a Church at Copenhagen ; and a 


| few Popiſh Families, who have leave to perform their Worſhip in 
a Chapel at Glukfart. The Daniſh Clergy ſtill retain the Practice of 

Confe{/;on, which all Perſons are obliged to before they partake of 
the Sacrament of the Lord's 4 5 They likewiſe retain ſeveral 


Ceremonies of the Roman Churc Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in 
this Country about the middle of the twelfth Century, by the 
Means of Pope Adrian IV. an Englizman, who before his Elevation 
to the Popedom was termed Nicolas Breakſpear. | 


2 NORW AY. 


Nane. TO RWA x. formerly Norwegia, a part of Scandi- 


nadia, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Sweden, on 


the Weit, North, and South, by Part of the main Ocean, is termed 


by the Falians, Neruegia; by the Spaniards Norurgia ; by the 
French, 


wn hs 
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e French, Norawoge ; by the Germans Noræosgen ; and by the Exgiis 
ee Norway ; ſo called from its Northern Situation, as it is the Way to 
d, and from the North of Europe. „„ 
r- Air.] The Air of this Country is ſo extremely cold, eſpecially 
4+ towards the North Parts of the Kingdom, that it is but chinly inh. 
ce bited, and that by the meaneſt of the People. The oppoſite Place 
** of the Globe to Norway being Part of the Pacifick Ocean, is 170 
te- Degrees Weſt from Londen, and about 60 Degrees of South Lati- 
8. tude ; Norway at the Medium lying ten Degrees Eaſt of London. 
ed Soil.] By Reaſon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country, it 
lying about the Polar Circle, the Soil is very barren, not having 
de Force enough to produce the very Neceſſaries of Life, the common 
net People being forced to uſe dried Fiſh inſtead of Bread. In ſhort, 
Wo this Land is overſpread with great Foreſis, barren Mountains, or 
47 formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt Parts of it the longeſt Day is 
the above two Months, the Sus not ſetting for that Time. 
ed, 


Cimmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Stock- 
fiſh, rich Furs, Train Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal Boards, 
and the like; which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, 


ing Fruits, Beer, and other Neceſlaries of Life, : 

me . 8 N 
VIS, Rarities,] Near Drontheim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Waters 
the never freeze, even in Winter; notwithſtanding the exceſſive Cold 
s fo at that Seaſon. 2. On the Coaſt of Nor<vay, Lat. 67, is that noted 
ions Whirlpool called Malſftrom, and by Navigators the Navel of the 
ome Sea; which in all Probability is oceaſioned by ſome great ſubterra- 
nd a nean Cavity, and proves fatal to Ships that approach too nigh , eſ- 
ip in pecially in time of Flood; for then the Sea, upwardz-ef two 
de of Liegues round, makes ſuch a terrible Vortex, that the Force and 
ce of Indraught of the Water, together with the Noiſe: and Tumbling 
veral of the Waves, is rather to be admired than expreſſed. | But, as dy- 
d in ring Flood the Water is drawn in with a mighty Force, fo'durin 
the the Tide of Ebb it throws out the Sea with ſuch Violence, that the 


heavieſt Bodies caſt into it cannot fink,” but are toſſed back by the 
impetuous Stream, ruſhing out with incredible Force; during which 
Time abundance of Fiſh are caught by Fiſhermen who watch the 
Opportunity ; for being forced up to the Surface of the Water, 
they cannot dive again, ſo violent is the riſing Current. 3. In ſome 
Part of Norway were diſcovered two Silver Mines, whereof one 


| was termed Benedicta divina, and the other Bona Spes, but both of 
7, on them were quickly exhauſted ; however, in the former of theſe, 
rmed 1630, was found a Maſs of -Silver valued at 800 /. Sterling; and 
the Maſſes and 


the other yielded a Maſs worth 1200 1: Both which Fo 
| me 
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fome others of pure Silver from theſe. Noryay : Mines, are now to 
be ſeen in the Royal Maſæum at Copenhagen. ö 5 


Bifopfers.] Are thoſe of C hriſtiana, Hammar, Bergen, S taffanger, 


&:chbifoz/ee.} In this Kingdom is only that of Dronthem. 


Wie Skalholt and Hola in Iceland. of 
. Univer/aties.} None. fo 
Manners.] The Norwegians, who being notorious Pirates of old, B. 
became very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations, are 9 
now looked upon as a very mean, and ignorant Sort of People ; fr. 
but very hardy, much given to Toil and Labour, very juſt in their E. 
Dealing, and abundantly civil in their manner to the few Strangen m 
who come among them. In the North Parts of the Kingdom the 
have no Towns, but generally live in Tents, and travel in great 4: 
Companies from one Place to another in hunting, Be 
| | 10 
Tanguage.] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, eſpeci 
ally in . civilized Parts thereof, is little different from that of 
Denmark, à Specimen of which is already given. 3 * 
Government.) This Kingdom was formerly a diftin& Sovereignty, B 
but being incorporated with Denmark in 1387, is now ſuhject to 
his Daniſb Majeſty, who beſide particular Governors in Plates of 
Importance, generally keeps a Viceroy there for the better man- 
aging the whole. His Place of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, D 
formerly at Dronthem, and his Power extraordinary great. 
An.] See Denmerk. | | 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion in Norway is the ſame a8 in 
Denmark, N that in the Northmoſt Parts the Knowlege of ä 
Chriſtianity, Which was planted in this Country about the ſame 8 
Time with the two other Northern Crowns, is ſo decayed, that in 2 
the ſeveral Diviſions of Lapland they differ but little from mere E 
Sh oo 5 ö 8 ; Jl : 
4 Dani (I ncat 9 9 3 
The four Mark Piece 2 . 
The Rixmark * o © ul 
8 {ICI . o 0 9 
The r Coins are numerous, from very Small to very Large, 
in the ſame Manner as Sweden, R "70 | 
a N 310 %% 
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Concerning Ruffie or Muſeovy. 


HE Ruſſian Dominion extends through all Siberia to Cape De. 
| rmeirivs, which lyes under the Polar Circle 190 Degrees Eaſt 


from London; or more properly 170 Weſt, the Landsend at the faid- 


Cape running ten Degrees into the other Hemiſphere. The Rufizn 
Boundary on the Welt is Livonia, including the Iſlands of Q/# and 
Dago, which Boundary lyes about 23 Eaſt Longitude ; therefore 23 
from 190 leaves 167Deg. clear, which is the Length of the Ruſſia 
Empire; and in the medium of 60 Degrees of Latitude, 30 Miles 
making ane Degree, the whole extent is above 5000 miles. 
The Breadth may be taken from Derbend about the Latitude of 
42 Degrees in the Province of Sh;rwan on the Weſt of the Can 
Sea, to 74 of North Latitude on the Coaſt of the Palar Sea, being 


1920 Miles. | 
Extent and Situation. 


Miles * 1 1 | g 
Length 5000 23 and 190 E. Longitude, 
Breadth 1920 | verween} 42 and 74 N. Latitude. 


Chief Cities, Meſco, Peterſpurg, Caxan, Tobolſti. 


Duchies or Provinces. 
" Livonia | 


Riga, Pernan. 


| Ingria | ParzrzBU RG, 
Carelia in Finland Wiburg, Kexholm. 

Pleſeo D. | Piece. 

We/t Nowogrod | | | n 

T . Ducky * 

Rzeva or Reſto D. 

Bielfe:i Pr. - © 

Smolenſto D. 

Siaverſa D. 

Zerni o Pr. - 

New Servia in Ukrain 

| Worotin Pr. | 

| Rezan D. 

Bielgrod Pr. 

| Don Co/aks, or Donſti Pr, 
Czeremis with Mordua © 

Eaſt Negra D. 


Weſtern Provinces, 
1 
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_ wiſha, Felimſti, Surgut, Kraſnogar, Irkuſti, all which are large 
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Scandinavia. PART II. 
N ohdimer D. | Molodimer. 


Sufaal D. 5 . e Suſdal, 
8 | Maſcoav D. c | Moscow, 
:S | Roftew D. * Roſteav, Pereſlau. 
© ereſiaau D. Feraſlaav. 
E Belozero D. 8 | Belozery. 
8 | Weolgaa D. Walogda, 
< Kargapol P. Kargapol. 
= 655 a P. | Waga, Wed. 
Onega P. : Korelſti. 
Tt Dwina P. Archangel, Kolmograd, 
£1 ile, e Metzen, Candenis land. 
| Tugoria Tugora, Gorodiſbi. 
AZirania Zeriko, Uſevin, 
» [:Petzora h une, Botanſti. 
g |-Wogali'fs, Kert/in, chiefly Hutt Villages, 
= | Permeki | Permia, HO 
= Ving or Oftia et 1 Hing. 
2 *: 4%. . 1 Wiatka, Kotelnits, 
2 
= | S/" 130 8 R TART. 
— | 
Cazaon, formerly a Kingdom, Cazan, Uſa. 
Baſtiri P. Samara, Siſran. 
Aftrakan, formerly a Kingdom of the Nagay Tartars, 
* As rRARKAN, Saratef, Zaritxen, Orenburg. 


The Calmucks and other Tartars Northeaſt of the Capian, are 
comprehended in the Ry/jian Dominion, having ſubmitted thereto 
in 1730. 


Siberia Kingdom, extending 80 Degrees Eaſt as far as ; the Country 
of Kamſar la. 


Chief Places, Topo1.sx1, Tara, T apanzin, Narim, Tomſey, 77 


diſtinẽt Provinces. 


Sameyeda Province with the Iſland of new Zembla, Mangaſea, 

Lopa. 
— Pro. divided into upper and lower Anadriſty, Kan- 

Satka, Rel. This reacheth to the Landsend making two Ren 

9 Sheliginſkti and Demetrius. 

- Rufſien Lapland, divided into Maritime and Inland. bordejing 

on the Polar Sea, War/ig a South, Kola North. 


That Bay of Archangel called the White EG, and the . Ear 
Srila. it almoſt in two. 4 
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_ 4 20 GR 8 & MUVERS?2 192 2t bag tens 
ame. OS CO VV or :Ru/ia, containing much} ef old 
M Sarmatia, is bounded on che Eaſt by Tata, on the 
Veſt by Swweden, on the North by the Polar Sea, and on the South . 
the Black Sea and the Caſpian, is termed by the. Italiani Maſty- 
; by the Spaniards, Muſcovia'; by the French. Maſco vier hi, 
ia; by the Ger mant. Muſcaab; and by the Eugliſb, Mſcruy 3 
o called from its chief Province of that Name, derived: from Mai 
;, a People firſt inhabĩting that Part of the Country. The Name 
f Ru/ia is generally ſuppoſed to come from andther People of 
armatia, called Raſh, and Boruſſi. $43 01 betet Hie X 
51 2258. 990401 eee tl 1808 eee 
Air.] The Air of this Country is very cold, particularly. tow 
JI . where Snow and 3 are uſual for three Goto oP 
ear; but in the South Provinces they have ſcorthing Heats intthe 
dummer for the Space of fix Weeks. The oppoſite Place of:ithe 
lobe to Maſcoay at the. Medium, is that Part of the Pacifick 
Ocean, lying 140 Degrees Weſt Longitude from London, and $0 
of South Latitude. | r 


Soil.] The Sail of this Country is very different, according to 
the different Situation of its Parts. Here are many Plains, but 
generally full of Marſhes:» Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts ; 
and even where the Ground is cleared of Waod it-is for the moſt 
part very barren, and ſo extremely cold, that what they ;ſow.doth 
ſeldom come to due Perfection. In the Southweſt Parts towards 
Poland, the Soil is very good and fruitfyl; the Ground there pro- 
ducing ſeveral Sorts of Grain in great Abundance; and it i8:re- 
ported by many, that their Corn is ready for reaping about two 
Months after it is ſown. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſti patt of 
this Country being Lapland and Samoyed is above two Months, the 
dun not ſetting for that Time, When near the Summer Solſtice; : For 
any other Latitude, ſee the Table of Climates. 3 


Roe RY nr On il es sbB9 N boc Eil 
Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Fur in 
Variety, Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train-Oil, Ca- 
viere, Hemp, Flax, Slad, Iron, Leather, Linen, & c n 


* 
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Rarities.) As one of the chief Rarities af this Country, ue may = 
reckon that ſtrange Sort of Mela found. in or | near'to;Aftratan, } 
Caxan, and Samara. Some of the Natives term it Bora beter or 
the little Lamb; others Zaophyton, which ſignifies the Auimdl Plant. 
The firſt Title would ſeem: moſt proper, becauſe in Figure it reſem- 
bles a Lamb, and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that according —.— | 
a | | vulgar 


* 


_ | Ruſſia. Par . 
vulgar manner. of Expreſſion it conſumes and eats np all the G 

or Herbs within its reach. As the Fruit doth Goon, the Salk 4. 
cays, and is covered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame with Wog! 
that is ſhort and curling. A part of the Skin of this remarkable 
Plant is to be ſeen in the King of Denmart's Repoſitory, of natural 
Rarities at a 0099, the inſide of which Skin being dreſſed t 
Tanners ufually do the fleſhy; Side of Lambſkins without taking of 
the Wool, no Man can diſtinguiſh between the Skin of the Brew 
nerx, and that of an ordinary Lamb. Whereu many of the 
Mujcovites uſe the Skin of this rare Vegetable inſtead of Furs for 
lining of their Veſts. As another remarkable Thing of this Coun- 
try, we may here add that famous Church in 'Meoſcoxv, called Ferg. 
ſalem, which ſeemed to the Czar John Beafilides I. ſuch a 

Pile of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of the Architect to be 
put out, that he might never contrive or behold its fello /p. 


Kedheflafichs in Myfrvy. are ie ans, Abdel 
biſhops and Biſhops, as follow, 8 5 | 


The Patriarch was he of Mocow, reſiding in the ſame City, but 
aboliſhed by the Czar Peter. | 225 


« Metropolites. | 
Moſco, Rexzan, Kiof, Roflow, Tobolſti. 
Archbiſhopſees. 


Bielgrod, Czernito, Newgrod, Nifigrod, Peterſburg, Pleſto, Suſaal, 


_— Smolenſſo, 2 other Names and Number | 


In Livonia, Archbiſhop of Riga. 
' Biſhops, thoſe of Reve!, Hap/al, Ofel, and Wikarg in Finland: 


| Univerſities and Academies for Polite Learning, Maſco, Peterſburg; | 
and Pernau in Livonia. | —_— | | 


Mamers.) The Muſcovites, Men of a vigorous and healthy Con- 
Kitution, are generally reckoned a rude, deceitful and ignorant ſort 
bf People, and much addicted to exceflive Drinking, as alfo unlaw- 
ful and ſenſual Pleaſures. And ſo fond of Ignorance have they for- 
'metly been, that it was looked upon as a Vanity for any of them to 
apply himſelf to ſearch after Knowlege.. But Things are now 
mightily altered in this Point, and that by the Encouragement of 
. His Caariſh Majeſty Pater, who prompted and obliged his _—_ 
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tics; and to acquaint themſelves with foreign Countrits An 10 
guages. And that the learned Languages Greek and Lat in mighe be 
no longer Strangers in this Country, he erected publick Schools 
Moſcow for the teaching of them : By which Means, the brat 
Temper and Stupidity of theſe People is much reformed. An 
whereas the ſaid Emperor viſited ſome'of the beſt Nations of Furs 
purpoſely to improve himſelf in warlke Affairs, both by Sea 404 
Land, ſince this Undertaking is ſo uncommon, the Ruwffianr Sto 
cannot afford a Parallel. is alfo to- pe hoped, tat the efcs 
thereof will be equally glorious in Hunibling the Turks, Fach an 
Some others who ſtrive to raiſe Troubles in the North, 


| Language.] The Language aſed in this Coantry is 2 Diale& 
the Sclavontan, but ſo blended with other Languages, that it is 
hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sc/awonian, . which . 
nevertheleſs is uſed by the Rufunt Th their divine Service The 
Pater Nofter (which I find only in a corrept Dialect of their Tongue) 
raus thus: Hiſamtidben joko oledh kar”! © : Pybetta olkon fun wake- 
tuta ; fi oltobon fiun N vpe tainahiſſa ay man palla.  Miidben 
Jokopaiwen leipa anna mehillen tunapaiauasma, ja aniia mies Hina: 
Kevin moe annamà meidem da ſtae han ricloillen, ja à a ſata meite tin 
ſauxen mutta paaſta meita aaa. „ 

Government.) This great Body is under its own Prince, who af- 

ſumeth the Title of Czar, which in the R/ Language fignifies 
Emperor; and the next Heir to the Crown is called the Great Dube 
of Ruſſia. The Ermiptror is Hereditary and his Govertiment truly 
Deſpotical. The Lives and Fortunes ef his Subjeas are wholly at 
his Diſpoſal ; and the greateſt Ne, or Lord within bis Dm n 
doth acknowlege himfelf his Yafal and Slave. As he is a Prince 
uncontro/able Power, fo he is poſſeſſed of vaſt Dominions, from 
whence he draws a rodigious Revenue; not only ariſing fro n 
publick Taxes, but likewiſe from his Monopoly of Sabſes, an. 
farming out of publick Inns, Taverns and Alehouſes, which Tile to 
a very high Sum, eſpecially in a Coantry Where the People are ad- 
dicted to drinking. The Czar not only exerciſeth an abl0hite 
Power over his Subjects, but alfo pretends to a kind of Omniſcienee 
among them, and the main Body of the Peopte do really believe 
that their Sovereign Knoweth all things. None of the NB be 
muſt retire from Court or viſit foreign Obuntries without Peftaif 


ere 

yy 

The publick Affairs are chiefly man. get by 2 Great Council, con- 
F the 


liſting of the principal Noblemen of the. Empire. Here alſo are 
divers other Councils, or rather Chambers atid Courts of judicature, 
to which belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of thiſe hath irs 
peculiar Prefident ; They are in Number fit; whereof the firſt is 
appointed 


80 N Ruſſia. PAR Il. 
appointed for Ambaſſadors and foreign Negotiations; the ſecond ſor 
managing military Affairs; the third for the blick Revenues of 
the Empire; the fourth for the encouraging of Trade and Merchan. 
dize; and the two others for hearing and determining of all Cauſes, 
both civil and criminal. One laudable Cuſtom, obtains in Muſeony, 
which is, that the Emperors never make foreign Matches; but 


chuſe for themſelves a Conſort from among the Daughters of thei 
own Nobility. : = 


Arms.) The Arms of Ruffia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed. Salli 
bearing on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charged with a Cavalier Argent 
fighting a Dragon. On and between the Heads of the Eagle are 
three Crowns for Maſco, Cazan, and Affralan. According to 


other Authors the Arms are, Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, 
and as many Degrees, Or. 0 ah 


Religion.] The Ruffiens pretend they profeſs Chriſtianity, accord. 
ing to the Doctrine of the Greek Church in its original Purity, but 
indeed they have mixed with the ſame a great many vain Ceremonies 
and Superſtitions of their own. They render divine Worſhip to the 

irgin Mary and other Saints, as alſo to Croſſes; and never com- 
mence any Thing of Moment, without Signing themſelves with the 
Croſs. fn Baptiſm they uſe Exorciſm, and always Confeſs to the 
Prieſt before they receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. All 
above ſeven Years receive that Sacrament in both Kinds, and they 
give it in one Kind to Children under that Age. They uſually admij; 
niſter the ſame to Perſons paſt all Hopes of Recovery; but they nei- 
ther adore the Sacrament, nor believe the abſurd Doctrine of Fran- 
ſubſtantiation. 'They obſerve fifteen great Feſtivals, and many Days 

dedicated to particular Saints. Sermons they never uſe, but read 
only ſome Portion of Holy Scripture, with St. Baſil's Liturgy, and 
divers Homilies of St. Chry/o/flom. The Chriſtian Faith was fuk 
Planted in this Country towards the End of the tenth Century, by 
the preaching of ſome Greeks ſent thither by the then Patriarch ol 
Conſtantinople. : 


According to Mr Harway, the Inhabitants of Peterſburg are 
2 5 0,000. . | 


„% ᷑ d 90 Oh 4 by 5 
The Gold Ducat or Czernowitz: — 0 9 6 
The Silver Rubteü ñä — — 0; 4. 
The Piece called a Greeven — 9 9 5 


The Copek is a Halfpeny, one Hundred of which make the Ruble. 
Tho Copper Piece of two Copeks ; alſo | . 
The Deniſka which is half a Copek. | bars 
Ruble is the Principal Coin, and is divided into Halfs, Quarters, 
and Tenths, which laſt they call a Greeven, EU 
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{ France. ü 


= . , NN 
Miles 0 Degrees 
ength 5 20 { between 42 and 51 North Latitude 
readth the ſame 5 Weſt, and 8 Eaſt Longitude. 
From D#nkird to Calliour in Latitude, and from the Headland at 
%o the Rhine in Longitude, being the two Parts. 
| Th Kingdom may be ( North, > # £11184003 wet” 
divided into three Clailes,: 
or chief Governments. ( South, 
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Upper, toward the B. | | Guiſe, 
Divided into Midale, toward the W. Ch. Towny Amiens 
Lower, toward the W. Abbeville, 
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| Subdiviſions. 


Lorains in the middle « — { Nancy, l 8 Epi. 
Duchy of 2. 5 2 werd. 
Lordſhip of Phalfug — S album, 
Lordſhip of Apremont 4 Abremont. 
Ne-. 12 15 70 N. 
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IX. ORLE ANOIS 
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| healthful, being in a 


opinion of ſome judici6us-Writers had theirs from certain Franchiſu 
| them by the Roman Emperors beyond what the neighbouring 
Nations ipjoyed. 7 þ PTT 


o 


Air The Ar of this-Country-3s very temperate, pleaſant, and 
good- Medium between the great Exceſs of 
Heat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a more 
Northern and Southern Situation; and ſo healthful it is, that this 
Kingdom is generally obſerved to be leſs ſubject to Plagues and 
Sickneſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about 
Montpellier, in particular, is univerſally eſteemed medicinal far 
Conſumptions. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to France, at the 
medium, is Part of the Pacifick Ocean 178 Degrees Weſt Longi- 
tude from London, with 47 Degrees of South Latitude. . 


cularly in Corn, Wine, Fruits, Hemp, c. The Fields, bei 
both large and open, are generally intermingled with Vines 
Corn; as alfo bordered and interlined with variety of Fruits: Har 
are many large Foreſts, and well ſtored with moſt Sorts of will 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is extraordinary fruitful, - | 


Beaſts fit for hunting; ſeveral Mountains, and theſe covered with 


numerous Flocks, and ſome of them lined with rich and valuable 
Mines. Here alſo are divers excellent Pits of Coal, and Quarris 
of Stone. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country 
is about 16 Hours; and the ſhorteſt in the Southermoſt about 
-Houzs, and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities.) The chief c nd of this Country are Salt 


Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Alnionds, Coral, Canvas, Oade, Linen, Paper, 
Wood, Skins, Luteftring, and rich flowered Silks, Verdigri, 
Cremor Tartaris, &c, 


v 


Raritics.] Among the chief Rarities of France we may reckon Wall 


ſome remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities as yet to be 


ſeen in that Country. And they are reducible to theſe following 5 | 
Heads, (I.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City « 
3 | 


Rhoims, 


Pbrims, us yet intite, empoſed of three Arahas, ſand; adorned 
with many Figures and:Trophics, but uncertain for whom. eech. 
There are alſo the Ruinerof ſeveral others · near Autun in, Burgundy: 


| ay. 3 
one at Saintes in Gaienne:; another almoſt zintire in the City of 
Orange, erected by Caius Marius and — —— 


Victory obtained over:the Cinbri and Tentones share are-likewik 
| the Ruins of a Roman Circus. To theſe we. may add that 

pridge, twelve Miles off Nies, oonſiſtidgsof three Sterns of Arches 
one above another, the. laſt of which was an Aguaduct. (a.] Am- 
phitheatres, as the Ruins. of a ſtately one at C halbes in Burgundy; 


Te FETo tte © 


= 
F 


ibi another at Perigucuæi in Guiamne ; anbtheriat Tolou/e in Layguedocis 
uring another at Hrles iin'iPravence;;; another at Henne in Dauphin; but 


1 the chief of all is that at Names; of an exttaorilinary; Bigneſs, and 
m/s as yet /adorned with ſeveral Pillars andidiveis Roman / Eagles, as, alſo 
and the Fable of Romalus and 5 ſucking the She Wolf. (3.] The 
eſs of Remains of ſome Heæatben 1 ;- particularly! thoſe of !Tormplum 
more Jari, now callet che Fenztoye, lat, Autumn in Burgungy; thoſe, of the 
t this Goddeſs Venus at Perigutux in Gaienne; and that of Diana near 
s and Nimes im Languedoc. A4.) The Ruins of ſome Antient Apuadum ms 
about thoſe near Cautunce in indy; thoſeiat Dole in / Britauy; ſome at 
al for Autun in Burgundy ; and thoſe at Teatraſe in i LDangusder. (f Re- 
at the markable Pillars, particularly thoſe antique Columns and Pyramids 


near Autun in Burgundy: But more eſpecially is that famous Roman 
Obeliſk of Oriental te at Arles in Provente, which is much 
© admired by the Curious, -bejng fifty - wo Feet high, ſeven Feet 

Diametre at the Baſe, and yet all but one Stone. — THY: 
numents of Antiquity, we may mention thelarge Haſſage cut through 
© the middle of a Rock, about. two Leagues fromaBrian/ch in Hau- 
phiny, which, being a ſtupendous piece-of Work, gives JOccafion 

to various Conjectures, ſome Perſons imputing it to Julius Cæſar, 
and others rather to Hannibal. To theſe we may add that large 
Wand round Buckler of maſſy Silver taken out of the Rhone 
Avignon 1665, being twenty Inches in Diametre, and weighin 
twenty-one Pounds. Tis above 1900 Vears old, and isch 
Vith Scipio Africanus half mantled, grafping his Pike, and Nomas 
W Officers attending with the Spaniards ſupplicating for à fair Virgin; 
the ſame being conſecrated to that virtuous Generlt upon his re- 
| ws a beautiful Captive to Allucius Prince of Celtiberiu, who 
ad eſpouſed her. 8 | 


Theſe being . the principal Ren Ans of reverend "Antiquity ob- 
ſervable in this Country, next to ſuch Curioſities we may ſubjoin 
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24 


reckon me Rarities of Nature, the mdft noted of which are theſe fol- 
t to be lowing: 1. Waters F remarkable Qualities ; particularly thoſe nigh 
lowing Be d Aeg or Dax in Gaſcony ſo reputed of old for Bathing, that 
City of From then the whole Province of Acquitain did derive its _ 


7 


on 8 * . : 
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As alfo the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much reſorted untoyeven 
in Time of the Romans, together with the famous Fountain tem 
Grenoble, which appeareth as if covered with Flames, and bollel 
up in great Bubbles, and yet is never hot. Likewiſe another boil 
ing Fountain about a League from Montpellier, much obſerved: 
Travellers ; and finally, that oily Spring near Gaia, in the Rod 
to Orlcareis, and that at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Water we 
of a petritying Nature; and likewiſe another nigh to the Ciry.of 
Mans which maketh Silver look exactly like Gold. 2. Off 
Mountains, particularly thoſe nigh to Nodes in Guienne, called the 
Mountains of Cænſac, which burn whenever it rains. 3. Some li 
deous Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of &. un 
in Bretagne, through which flows a mighty Torrent of Water ; and 
another near Niont in Danphiny, from which procedeth a violent 
Wind. Thaſe are the chief Rarities in F-ance, both Natural: and 
Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for artificial ones of a modem 
Date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, particularly that famous Ci. 
ral of Languedoc, the Waterworks at Marly, and ſplendid Palace 
of Verſailles, with divers magnificent Buildings, eſpecially Churches 
but theſe are too well known to nerd, or too numerous to admit of 
any partieular Deſcription here. ee 2h 


© Archbiſhops.) The Archbiſhopſees of France are theſe following 


Lyon, © [Tc count and Primate of France. 
Sms woe Arch Primate of Fance and Germany, 
Paris, imon is Duke and Peer of the Realm 
Reims, | biſhop P. and Peer, and Legate of the Holy de. 
Rauen, Primate of Nor mandy. 8 4" 
e | oy 

"Fours, + Bourdeaux, Narbone, Viene, 
Bages, Auch, 3„ͤöͥ Be/anſon, 

þ F'.-* } 1 Toulouſe, ; N Aix, Ambrun. 


2 n reſpective Suffragans to theſe Archbiſfiops ares 
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Univerſities.) Vnĩverſities and Public Colleges. . 
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Matiners:] The French are generally»a\ civil, quick, and afting 
ſort of People; but extremely given to Talking. eſpecially thaſkof 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only pleaſing, u 
courſe, but alſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. 'Thiy 
People is thus characterized by ſome 3 that they are ary, | 
full of Action, complete Maſters of Diſmalation, and above je h 
things contentious, beitrg ſo given to Lawſuits, even among neareſt 
Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and other Officers of : Juſtice, are 
obſerved to be: the richeft y of the Kingdom, except, the 
Churchmen. Many of this Country, in Matters of Learning, are 
blefſed:;withi & clear Conception, and. ready Expreſſion, and have 
highly advanced tha Republick of Letters,by their ingenious aud 
learned Productions. K ü 


Language.] The French Language, compoſed chiefly of the La- 
tin, together wich ſeneral German and Gothic Words intermixt, be- 
ing much refined by the Royal Academy at Paris, is ſo much ad. 
mired for its Elegance and Sweetneſs, that it hath ſpread itſelſ 
es theWorki;and is commonly uſed in / moſt Courts of Earapes 

aternofler in the ſame runs thus: Votre Pore qui es aux (ieux: 
Ton, Nom ſoit ſancti fis. Ton Regne wviewne's, Ja Valonts ſait faiten 
la Terre, comme. an Ciel. Donne nus ani hui notre Pain quoti- 
dien; et nous pardonne nos Offenſes, comme-n0us pardonnons à ceux qui 
nous ant offenſet: Et ne nous indui point en Fentation ; mais delivure 
nous du Malin: Amen. | AH 


| | Ky TAGEN, | * 

Government.) This Kingdom, being formerly a Part of the Romas 
Empire, was in preceſs of Time overrun by\Franks, Gotiu, and Bur- 
gundians, eſpecially the firſt, by whom was raiſed a Monarchy, which 
continuing in the Sueceſſion of Kings of three ſeveral Races, namely 
the Mercwinian, the Caroline, and Capetine, is now as great 4s 
any in»Chrifendem i ah at prefent ſakjec· to ona Sovereig 7 
the Moft Cbriſtian King, and eldeſt Son gf. the; Church, Ka a» 
vertament-is Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary to his Male Heir, 
all Females being excluded by the Saligue Law, There were for- 
mer 
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Bourdeaux, Montauban. 
Bourget. "© Montpellier, 
a * " "$A 3.4 
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merly in this Kingdom many potent Dalat. Bari and Lern, whos 
rally claimed, and currently exerciſed, great Authority in- 
France; but, by the Endeavours — — ſome c Retbeſtaſtio - 
Miniſters of State, —_ —— * Nobitity is 
ſo ſtrangely impaired, now they appear as ſoꝰ many iber. ins 
the — The Aſſembly of the three Eſtates, c q 
and Gitizens, was likewiſr in great Veneratiom of old amd the REC 
gal Authority itſelf wan thereby mueli limited bud that Aſſembly noe 
having been convened ſince the Near t6 14 the 3 
their Authority. Finally, the: Harliament of Pars: was li] 2 d — 
vention of mighty Power andi many Privileges; and oſteꝝ uſed 
oppoſe the Deſigns of tte Court; but chat Aſfemblw]˖ lG Un 
timidated and much humbled in the Neigu of EO MV; butt in 
the Reign of his Sucoeſſor, are no boldly indeavouring to 10 
claim their antient Rights, and in their turm would wilingiy hn 
ble the Clergy.” » The whole Kingdom is divided acebrdng d N. 
ther Buffez, into thirty; diftint'Governments; aud dver erh of 
them is ſer a Governor; ſtyled the King's: Licutenauns Gaurral or. 
Sußer- Intendant, haviug the like Power:ag the Lords Lieutenant 
of England formerly had in their ſeverakQotnties. - Nor the better 
Management of the publick Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
in all Parts of this: Kingdom, thera are eſtabliſhed agreatiminy 
Courts of judicature, particularly: Pia , Came of Al- 
counts; Courts f A; Pheſaliat. Caurir . Gincralitier.y Bledionry 
&c. I. Parliaments, the higheſt and ſupreme Courts of the Nation. | 
were fifteen in Namber, reckoning the later Conqueſttzy and held | 1 
at the Cities of Paris Tuulouſt. Rouen Grenoble, | Boulndrawcy.: n, 1 
Aix, Rennes, Pan, Mrs, Beſanſony Deuay, Perpignan} Cu 
and Arras. Theſe Parliaments, according to tlieir reſpettives Bu- 
ſineſs, are divided into ſeverabl Chambeũs, eſpecialhꝭ cha of Ne, || 
which hath no leſs than ten, vis. (1.) The grand Chamber, where 
the Peers of the Realm, being acciifed of//any: Urinid, are uſuall 
tried. (2.) The Tounnelle: Civil, which takes — 
Wy civil Cauſes exceeding a thouſand Lures in Value (3. Hh... 
relle Crimincl, where: Appeals from inftrior Courts: im crimiaal 1 
Matters are determined. There are alſoſive Chambers of LD 1 
where Depoſitions of Witneſſes are ſet down and Cauſes 0 1 
determined; like our Bill and Anſwer: in Chancery ani HH e 3 
Laſtly there are two Chambers of Regubſt, for trying Qauſes of 
privileged Perſona. II. Chambers of Accνẽ, Where tha Treafuty: 
Accounts are examined :; Homage and Vaſſalage due frum the RAY 
Beef are received; Treaties of Peaceland Granth made by the 
King, and ſuch like, are recorded. Theſe Chambers bring in an 1 
Number, are held in the Cities of Parir,- Runen, Dijan, Manner, 4 
| Mentpellier, Grenoble, Aiæ, Pan; Bluis, Lifle, Aire, and Dae: III. | 
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6 2 France. Part II 
„ A Profit ITS —— - 
any Appeal. IV. Prefidial Courts \ compoſed: of 
wr inferior Civil Cauſes and Appeals — Subaltern Juſtices in 
Vi are heard and determined. V. Generalities, whoſe. Ol. 
kce,: being the Treaſurers General of France, is to aſſeſi the Tue 

rtionably in their Diſtricts, according to the Sum appointed 
by the King and Council ro be levied. Theſe Courts are 23, each 
eonfiſting of 23 Perſons, and theſe conveniently fituate in ſever] 
Parts of the Kingdom. They alfo judge Matters relating to the 
Crown Lands, the King's Revenue, and fuch like. Laft v. Ele- 
tiens ; which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate to the Generalities, und 
their Office is to ſettle how much every Pariſh in their Divißon 
muſt raiſe of the Sum propoſed by the Generality ; whereupon 
they iſſue out Orders to every Pariſh and one of the Inhabitants 
being choſen Collector, he proportions every one's Quanta; and 
collecting the ſame, returns it to the Generalities, and they to tbe 
Exchequer. Beſide theſe there is a Mpltitude of inferior Courts for 
ſmaller Matters, whether Civil or Criminal; and a great many 
publick Officers or Proweſts,- Seneſcals, Bailiffs ; as alſo Intendant: 
of Juſtice, Police and Finance.  '+= + \ 


Arms.) The French King for Arms bears Azure three Flowers de 
Lis Or, two in Chief and one in haſe ; the Scutcheon is ſurrounded 
with the Collars of the Orders of St. Micharl and the Holy os 
For Creſt, an Helmet Or, intirely open; thereupon a Crown cl 
after the manner of an Imperial Crown, with eight inarched Rays. 

with a double Flower de Lis. The Supporters are two Angel: 

ited) as Leviten; the whole under a Pavilion Royal, /emee of 

Flowers de Lis and lined Ermin, with theſe words, Ex omnibu 
Floribus elegi mibi Lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent. 


ee er eſtabliſhed Religion in France is that of the Church 
of Name; for all the Deciſions of the Council of Trent in Matters 
of Faith are there received ; but thoſe that relate to Points of Dif. 
cipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Liberties 
of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants, at firſt called 
Huguenots, were allowed the publick Profeſſion of their Religion by 
ſeveral Edits ted by the French Kings, particularly that of 
Nantes 1598, by Henry IV. and confirmed by all his Succeſſors, 
till Lexvis XIV. in 1685 aboliſhed the ſaid Edict, and ſuppreſled 
the Exerciſe of the Reformed Religion under the ſevereſt Penaltis. 
Whereu followed the Deftrudion of their Churches, and 
violent Perſecution which forced great Numbers to leave the King 
dom, and ſeek for Shelter in foreign Countries. As to the Raus. 
i/t: themſelves there are great Diviſions among them at _ 
notwithſtanding their boaſted Unity: For beſides the hot __ 
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between the Moliniffs and Janſeniſis about Predeſtination and Grace, 
in which the pretended infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe 
his deciſive Authority for fear off diſobliging one or the other Party, 
we find that the Se& of Quietiſin has got Root among them, and 
the-Bible, as appears from the Book. of 
Archbiſhop of *Camb 3 conc ring e Trternal Life, which 
cenſured by two or three iſhops, and-complained of by the French 


King in his Letter to the Pope, and at laſt condemned, though 
the Author propoſed to maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 


if permitted to go td Nome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted 
in this Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples, as is moſt probably 
thought, ſent thitheraubis fiuſt coming to Re. 


Paris is a ſtately large Qity, and one oſ the firſt Rate in Europe, 
but not papulous in proportion to its Grandeur; for having many 
noble Houſes with large Incloſures, and only an inland Trade, 
it is inferior to Petirſburg and..Amflerdam.. Its Houſes never ex- 
ceded 24000, Which at the high reckoning of eight to a Houſe 


makes but 192,000 Souls. 


. 
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1 „ e Te 44 40 
New Louidor or French Guinea? 7 © © 
Half Loui dor in Proportion © 10 © 
The Old Piſtole e 1d; o 16 9 


6 Silver Coin. 

All Accounts ate kept by Livres, and Sols called Sou ; which 
Livres are imaginary and ideal: For as our Pound means 20 Shil- 
lings, ſo their Livre means 20 Su; and by an Order of Louis 
XV, their Money is wiſely brought to the Engliſb Standard called 
Sterling, for the Public Benefit of Trade. a 8 

The So is our Halfpenny. - — 

Twenty Sol make the Lire 75 9 ” * 

Six Livres the Ecu, or Crown Sterling | 89 8 

Twenty four Livres make the Pound Sterling. or French Guinea. 

Twentyfour Millions, one Million Sterling. Ws 
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Geldre Quarter, ſubject partly to Prufſia.. 
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Subject to the States 


2. HOLLAND, Weſt. 
Subdiviſions. | 
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( Amſterdam 
Harlem 
Delft 
Rotterdam 
Dorare&t 

outh Holland, chief Cities and Towns -3 Brill 3 

; 5 Gertrudenburg 
Serum 
Vianen 
Narden 


GE I 
Nortk Holland, Principal Places 
1 
Idands in the Province of Helland. 
1 * 2 [Brill, Heluoet 

1 ——— E S 

wverflacky \r2 + Somerdyke- 
M/elmund — — — 4 10 miles long l 
3 16 t - — — | 2 | Texel, and 6 Villages ] 
? "2 i e Flieland 
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n ; 2 Villages 
3 „ 2 Villages with Churches, and 
s.- [Henne 3 others, | ä 


Wier engen Iftes. — J UL Good Land, and Sheep. 


3 ZEE L A N D, Southweſt. 
Contains the following Iſlands. 


Ei 
Chief Towns, 
( Middleburg 
| I Armuden 
Walcheren y Fluſhing 
Ramekhin 


Vere, gave name to the Earls of Oxford, 
Scoaren © OO | 
ominee. 


8 1 gives name to Earl of Gran. 


t bam. 8 | 
| Tolen — — Tolen, Stawvents 
N. Beveland —— —— Kats, Weſtherk 
S. Beueland —— —— Goes, and many good Villages.) 
Wolferſdyk —— —— Three Villages. 


"4 UTRECHT, in the middle. 


On the old Chanel of Rhine | o [ Utrecht 
On the preſent Rhine —— | Rhenen 
On the Je] —— — Mot 
On the Rhine ü — | Duerfied 
On the Ane —— —— : LAner fort 


Ge FRISELAND, North. 


3 Leeabarden 
Oftergo Diſtrict a 
| Harling 
| | : Franker 
Weftergo Diſtrict 1 Staweren 
* Sneck 
Bolſewert 


| Sloot 
Sew enavalden Diſiridt 5 Kynder Fort 
| ; Ameland Iſle 
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| Subdiviſions ma = on $ 
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Salland, or {jeland — e 
f |. Blockfl 0 3 
L Stenwicke 


Tawent Diviſion _ - Ta 


Amelo. 


Cowverden 
Valter fort 
Ajjen 

Mep E / . 


7. GRONINGE N, Northeaſt. 


% . Groningen 8 | 
Winſcot 
| | ! Delfi;l , 
Grozingen Diviſion, three Diſtrias 4 The-ſeveral Forts ef 
Bortanger, Langa- 


Drent Diviſion 


her, Billinwolder, 


Booner. 


Du in NHwlingo. 
The Weſt Quarter 
and Hun ingo conſiſt 
of many Villages. 
The Netherlands, Part of Old ae are now divided into 


three Sovereignties. 


Cneland Diviſion, three Diſtricts 


Auſtrian, K rench, and Dutch Netherlands. 


Provinces. Chief City. 
1 Antwerp, North — ͤ—ſ— Antwerp 
2 Brabant, North — Bruſſels 
3 Cambreſe, South — — Cambray 
4 Flanders, Northweſt — — Ghent 


I 3 5 Hainaut, 


—ä—äñä— 
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102 Germany.” | Parr tf 
"1h 3 N Gi EE MOKTICT Mons | 
Limbur — — Ui burg 


s Luxe oy — — LL; 

8 Machlin, North — — — Macblin ' 
L Namur, Sovth — — — Namur. 

Some continue ſtill, though ignorantly, to inſert the County of 
Artois as a Province of the Netherlands, notyichſtagding it hath 
been united to the Kingdom of France for ſome Ages. 

Antwerp and Machlin are Lordſhips within the Circle of Bra. 
ant, but are Provinces independent thereof. 


3. Duchy of BRABANT. 
Subdiviſions. 
Bruſſels 


L vain 
þ * i [ le 
YN 2: mblur 
Lillemont 
Leew. 
feos and Hewerle belon g to the Duke of Aremberg. 
Boleduc 

be | f Ma ſetricht 
*Putch Brabant h | | _ 
* a Breda 
Dieſſt. 


Auſtrian Brabant 5 


— 


4. Cambneſe, or ſmall Province of Cambray. 


Yielded to France” at the Treaty of f Cambray 
Nimegucn, Cataucambreſ#. 


5. County 4 Earldom of Flanders. 
Subdiviſions. 


Ghent 
Bruges 
| Courtray 
Auſ'rian Flandeys | | I pres 
| ' Dixmude 
Tourn ny 
g , Oudenard 
Ment 
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Vents 
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Menin 21 
Dender mond 
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Aufrian F landen „ . A 22. St. Nico/as 


French Flanders 


| 2 1 
Dutch Flanders, North < Ardenburg 
: X 3 GAT 0 
Hulft 
Axel, and the Iſle of 
Y Catferd. 


6. County of Hainaut. 


| Mons 
Aufrian Haintut #th, * 
 Binch 
Anguien and Brain Wa to the Duke of Aremberg. 
ſ V alencienes 
| Bouchain 


French Hainaut | 4 = oh ge 
| | Landre:y | 
| (Avene. 

7. Duchy of Linburg. | 

To dujria\ Limburg Duchy intire Limburg 


Neau or Eupin 
in Part, Dales 
To the Dutch + the Lord- Falkenburg _ 
Jens ſhips of Releduc, e 


8 3 Duchy of Luxemburg. 


| . Luxemburg I 
To Auftria 4 | — . 
| Darbay | 


8 7 8 to 
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| ' MNeufthatel . 
; | Virton Neal N 
To Auflria Vianden 
EE he Chiny 


wk 1 Alton. 
With the whole Duchy except a ſmall Part in the Southbelon 
ing to France, the chief Towns whereof are 7 h:onville and Montmey, 


9. .County of Namar. 


| ; Namur 
[ | Charleroy © 1 
i any So © 4 Ch 1 * | bY A wi 
To Auſtria intirely * B ng | 
| | Walcourt 
* | Flerus. 
HOLLAND, or United Provinces. 
Name.] OLLAND formerly Batavia or Part of old Belsi- 


um, is bounded on the Faſt by Germany, on the W 
and North by the German Sea, and on the South by Flanders; 1s 
termed by the Valiaus and Spaniards, Hollandæa; fo called from Hol 
and Land, two Teutonic Words, ſignifying a low or hollow Part of 
Land: But others chuſe to derive the Name from Oeland, an 
Iſland in the Baltic, whoſe Inhabitants being great Pirates, and 
frequently ranging theſe Seas, did at laſt ſettle themſelves 1n this 
Part of the Continent. | „„ 


Air.] The Air is here generally thick and moiſt, by reaſon of 
the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes and Canals 
with which this Country abounds. And o this Moiſtneſs of the 
Air we may impure the general Cauſe of Agues, with, which the 
Inhabitants of theſe Provinces are fo' often Afflicted. I oh ol 


F 
7 


Soil.] This Country lying very low, is naturally wet and fenny; 
but the induſtrious Inhabitants do ſo drain it by a multitude of arti- 
fieial Canals, that the Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and 
Tillage, eſpecially the former, they imploying the greateſt Part of 
their Land in grazing numerous Herds of Kine. The Length of 
Days and Nignts is the ſame as in the North of Englad. 


\ NN 
Commoaitics.} Although the Commodities of this Country of its 
natural Growth, may ſtrictly ſpeaking be reckoned only 3 


F  _ _ _ 1 
and Cheeſe; yet by reaſon of the many uſeful Manufactures Which 

this People incourage at Home, the Materials of whieh are all 
brought from other Nations, and that wonderful Trade which 
they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known World, we 
may reckon it as a public Warehouſe of the richeſt and beſt 
Merchandiſe of all Nations. ee Oo oy OO OR II 


Rarities.) The, chief remarkables in Holland are theſe following, 
namely. 1. The Multitude of artificial S/zzces and Canals, being a 
Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both for Traf- 
fick and Travelling. 2. The firſt. Book that ever was printed in Eu- 
rope, being a Copy of Cicero's Offices carefully preſerved, and now 
to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Printing was at. firſt 
invented, or at leaſt improved. 3. The Curious Fountains, eſpe- 
cially that called the Baſon of Venus and the two great Caſcades, or 
Waterfalls, in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo. 4. The bra- 
zen Font in St. Peter's Church in Zutþhen, remarkable for its admi- 
rable Workmanſhip.” 5. The two brazen Dies in the Village of 
Lidin, in which were baptized, 1276. by Vi liam Suffragan Biſhop 
of Treves, 365 Children, whereof 182 were ſaid to be Males, an 
as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphrodite, all born at 
one Birth of the Counteſs of Henneberg, Daughter to Florent IV. 
Earl of Holland: One of which Children, at leaſt an Abortive 
given out for onè of them, the whole Matter of Fact being called 
in Queſtion, is to be ſeen in the Muſeum at Cipenhagen. 6. The 
remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeftricht, which looks like a ſub- 
terraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hill, ſupported by 
ſome thouſands of ſquare Pillars, commonly 20 Feet high, between 
which are ſpacious Walks, and many. private Retirements of great 
Uſe in Time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Refuge to the neigh- 
bouring Country People, who commonly reſort thither with their 


n of Goods when alarmed by an approaching Enemy. 7. The. Room 
anals where the Synod of Dort was held 1619, witk the Seats as they then 
f the ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curioſity of this Country, 
| the 8. The Statehouſe of Amfterdam is ſuch a grand Edifice, founded 
N 01 upon 136 thouſand —_ Piles drove into the Ground, that the 

| ſame deſerves the particular View of every curious Traveller. 9. 
ony 3 The brazen Statue of the famous Eraſmus in the City of Roter- 
arti- dam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
e and that eminent Man was born; which, is ſignified to Strangers by 
art of a Diſtich over its Door, in Latin, Dutch and Spaniſh. Laſtly, 


Among the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted 
Piece vf Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with the many rare Curioſi- 
ties in the famous Univerſity there ; the moſt remarkable of which 
are theſe following: 1. The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros. 2. The 
Head and Back of another, with the Bones of its Neck. 3. The 
prodigioys Oitterſhell weighing one hundred and thirty Pounds. 

| ; 4. Two 
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56. The Aten of a Peaſant of Pruſſa, who 


Manners.] The Natives of this Cauntry are reckoned _ of the 


106 Holland: Fa ur 1 
4. Two human Skins, one of a Man, the, other of a, Wi 
tanned and prepared like Leather, with, a paix of ,Sboes made, 
ſuch Leather. 5. Another human Skin 7 as, Parchmen 
da, who:ſwallowed.a Rn 
ten, Inches Length, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years a 
ſame was cut out of his Stomach. 7 A Shirt made of the, En 
of a Man. 8. A curious Shield made of a Tortoiſe- hell. 9. 
Stomach and Bladder of a- wonderful Shape, taken 228 
ſtrous Fiſh brought from Sch. veling- 10. Two Egyprian anne 
being the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. 11. Twp 
ſubterraneous Roman Lam ph ith, Oren Roman and Egyptian Urn 
of great Antiquity. 12, The Limbs of ſeveral, Sea Monſters, iz. 
All the Muſcles and Tendons of the human Body curiouſly, ſet;up 
y Profeſſor Vander Weil. 14. A Wooden Eftigies of the Ls. 
Egyptian God Ofiris, now almoſt conſumed with Age. 15. Ang, 
ther of Braſs, with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. 16. An lmag 
of Ji giving ſuck to her Son. Or. 17. Another N 
upon a Tittle Egyptian Coffer, containing the Heart of an i 
Prince imbalmed. 18. A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in Form of 
2 Dog's Head. 19. A Cup made of a Double Brainpan, 20.4 
Loaf of Bread petrefied. 21. The deformed Skeleton of. a, May 
with crooked Hands and Legs. | 7 


Ach bigeehv.] Here is but one Archbiſhopſee in theſe Province 


namely Utrecht, and that only titular. 


Biba] Under the Archbiſhop of Utrecht were formerly kn 
Suffragans, thoſe of 2 


Deventer, Harlem, Midlleburg. 
Groni ngen, Lewarden , 37 0 | 


| Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


42 


Leyden, Groningen, 
Utrecht, Hargderwick, 
Franker. 


politeſt Sort of People either in Thought or Behaviour, eſpecially 
the latter; in which they fo little endeavour to follow the va: 
rious Modes and PunQiilio's of Ceremony in uſe among their Neigh- 
bours the French, that they chuſe rather to run into the, other 
Extreme. The chief Quality of this People, beſide the ſingul 
Neatneſs of their Houſes, is that wonderful Genius to a laudab 
Induſtry, wherewith they ſcem to be univerſally inſpired; Fe 
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of all Ages,” Sexes, © and Stations, beings 
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Pre 


ſeveral profitable Manufactures at home and mapaging a prodigious 
Trade abroad, the States have advanced Power 


Tin ge. The Language here ſpoken. is the Low. Dureh, a Di. 
alect * the German, Having ſeveral corrected French and. Laas 
Words intermixt 3 Langus 


4 


- 
. 


that hath | nothing, to, recommend 
it to Strangers. How it differs from the High German will beſt 

pear by their Pat eme which runs thus :- Que Vader dig in de 
hemelen ( Zeit ) Juen Naem words geheyligbt 3. Unu'honinchriiche home; 
Unven abille geſchiede geleich in den hene [al. ſoo]-oock ap den. aerden ＋ 
Ons dogelicks broat geef ons hien. Ende:wergeeft, onſe ſchulaem geliici 
oock avy vergewen anſe ſchuldenaren. Ende em tet ons niet in wer ſacl- 
kinge maer wvertyoſt on wan den booſheyt. Amen | 


Government.) The ſeven Provinces of Holland being under a De- 
mocratical Government. aft in — * ſcuen Commonwealths ; 
each Province being a diſtinct State; and every City having an inde. 
pendent Power within itſelf to judge alſo all Caaſes, whether civil 
or criminal, and to infli&teven'capital- Puniſhments; but all joined 
together headed by the Srazhol/der. make up one Republic the moſt 
confiderable now in the World. This Republic is governed hy the 
Aſembly of the States General conſiſting of ſeven Voices, each Pro- 
vince having one which meets at the Hague. To this Aſſembly be- 
longeth the Power of making War or Peace; 8 
and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting the Condition of 
Frontier Towns, and aſſigning what Sums of Money muſt be 
levied for the public Service. Matters are not determined in this 
Aſſembly by plurality of- Voices, but all the Provinces muſt be 
unanimous; and each Repreſentative returning to his Province, 
muſt propoſe the Matter in a Provincial Aſſembly, conſiſting of 
Deputies from all the ſeveral Cities of that Province; which De: 
puties muſt alſo return and receive the Conſent of their Principals, 
otherwiſe nothing can be concluded. In this Aſſembly of the States 
General, the ſeven Provinces give their Voices in Order following; 
Firſt Ge/dreland, becauſe the eldeſt, and whoſe Plenipotentiaries did 
firſt propoſe the Union: Then Holland, Zerland, Utrecht, Frije- 
land, Owverifſel, and Groningen. Aſſiſtant to the Aſſembly is the 
Council of State, compoſed of 12 Perſons, whereof Geldreland ſends 
2; Hellznd 3; Zealand 2 p. Utrecht 2; Frileland 1; Oweriffel 13 
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; and \Criningen 1; whoſe Buſineſs is to deliberate previoully | upon p- 
| thoſe Matters which are brought before the States General; ag wi 
l alſo to ſtate the Expence for the next Year ; and to propoſe Ways F 
1 and Means how to levy the ſame. | Subſervient to this Council is : 
[ the Chamber of Accounts, compoſed of two Deputies from each 
1 Province, whoſe Office it is to examine the public Accounts, and 
diſpoſe of the Finances, And whenever the States order the fitting N. 
out à Fleet, the Care of the ſame and the ordering of all marine 
Affairs doth rely upon the Council of the Aamiralty ; to which are Ne 
fubordinate five Colleges in the three Maritime Provinces of Hal. its 
land, Zeeland, and Fri/:/and, who take care to execute all Orden are 
of that — according as they are tranſmitted to them ſcbm ca 
time to time. In 4pi/ 174), the Statholderſhip was made here. 
table to Male and Female in the are, of the Prince of Orange. 


% Gaz), The Enfiins Armorial of the ſeven United Provietmg 
the States of Holland are, Or, a Lion Gules, holding with one Pay 
a Cutlas, 'and with the other a Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſe 
; | bound together, in Alluſion to the ſeven confederate Proyines 
| with the following ores, Concordia res GN ereſeunt. 2 r 


4 Religion.] No Quins: in —. can . of more Religion to 
than Holland, and yet perhaps no Part of Chriſfendom is leſs: religi. Oc 
ous. Here we may ſee all and Parties in the open Profeſſion * 


of their reſpective Tenets; and yet that which the Apoſtle ealli db 

re and undeſiled Religion "before God and the. Father, is as little 

now here as in any other Chriſtian Country. That publickh 
profeſſed and generally received is the Reformed Religion according 
to the Tenets of the judicious Calvin. Chriſtianity was firſt — 
here about the ſame Time with the Upper Germany. Mr. _— 
computes the Feopls i in ! at 9 | 
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The three Guilder piece or Ducatoon — — o 
The Ducatoon of Zerlaud — 
o 
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The Guilder, called a Datch Florin — — 
The Lion Dollar of Holland — ————— 
Twenty Styvers make one Guilder.. 

Schelling! is a baſe Coin, but goes for ſixpence, | 
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FLANDERS, and the other Low Countries called 
Netherlands. 132% 4 aids 


Name.] YL ANDERS is bounded on the Eaſt by part of  Germa- 
| ny 3 2 the Weſt by part of the German Sea; on the 
North by Holland; and on the South by France; is termed by the 
ltalians, Flandra; by the Spaniardi, Flandre ; by the French, Flan- 
dre ; by the Germans, Flandern; and by the Eugliſb, Flanders; ſo 
called, as ſome think, from Flandebert, Nephew to Cledian the 2d 
King of France, who flouriſhed about the Beginning of the: fifth 
Century. But others, particularly Dr. Heylin, derive it from 
Flundrina, Wife of Liderick the ſecond who was grand Foreſter of 
F/-1ders, and governed it according to the Orders of Charles the 
Great. IS 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally eſteemed 
indifferently healthy, yet the Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequently 
occaſion thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove dangerous 
to the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds purify the Air, and 
occaſion hard Froſts for ſeveral! Months. As their Winters are 
colder, ſo their Summers are hotter than ours in Eagland. 

Soil] The Soil of this Country lying in the ninth Northern 
Climate, is not the ſame in all Parts, being in ſome conſiderably 
better than in others, yet good in all: So fertile is it in Grain, 
Roots, and many Sorts of Fruit, that it is hardly equalled. by any 
Spot of Ground in the ſame Climate. In Hainaut, Namur, and 
the Province of Liege, are found ſome Mines of Iron and Lead, 
with Quarries of Marble, and ſeveral Pits of excellent coal. The 
Length of Days and Nights is the ſame as in the*South Parts of 
England. | . 0 a 2107 


: 
Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, being the 
Product of their Manufactures, are Tapeſtries, worſted Stuffs, 

linen Cloth, wrought Silks, Camblets and ace. 4 
Rarities.) Near St. Omer's is à large Lake, in which are di- 

vers floating Iſlands, moſt of them abaditedl and moveable by 
Ropes tyed to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one of 
them is a Church with a Monaſtery of Saint Bernard. 2. At 
Toxgres Northweſt from Liege, are to be ſeen ſome Monuments of 
Temples, and other Buildings, erected by the Romans. 3. In the 
ſtately Cathedral of Antwerp are no leſs than 66 different Chapels. 
4. At Ghent is a Tower, in Which hangs à Bell named Roland, 
wich weighs 11000 Pound 5. Remarkable is the 3 
1 * ery 
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1 Netherlands. Par l 
illage near Limburg, univerſally famous fot ith curious Spring uf 


Medicinal Water. 
 xfrcbbifbops.] Ari 
Ty : Macklin, 8 
e,], Biſhopſees are thoſe of 
| Suffrazans to Macklin.  Suffragans #6 Cambray, 
pres, Namur, | 
22 Bar" 
Antwerp, St. Omer. 
1» Roermand, "Fe 
Unimerſties.] Univerſities in theſe Provinces are thoſe of 
Luan. . 
Manners.] The Tnbabicants of theſe Provinces being, for the 
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moſt part, a Mixture of e and Dutch, their Character 


in general will, heſt. be learned beet the reſpective Cha- 
.aRters; of theſe, three Nations, which may be ſeen in their proper 
Places, and comparing them with each other. 1 


Language.] The Language uſed in the Netherlands is that called 
the I . prof reach, with an Intermixture of {e- 
. veral Dutch and many Spaniſb Words. How it differeth from the 

pure French, will beſt appear by their Paternoſler, which runs thus: 
Nor pear qui & au Cieux, Sanctiſie ſoi te Nam; Adveen ton Rejam; 


Ta wolente je fait en Terre comme es Cieux; Donne noy ajorhuy no f ain 


 Fnotidien 1 Et pardowne no det comme no pardonnon à nes, detteux : Bt 
ne 20 indu en tentation, mais deliure nos des meanx; Anſe ſoit il. 
RE ICI 17 . „ S208 * 7+ 3 ES * 44 2 | 


Amen. 


Oevernment.] Theſe Provinces are governed by the Emperor's 
Lieutenant, ſtiled Gowernor General of the Netherland; : For whole 


if 


Parr II. Netherlands. 1711 


which belongs the Management of the · public Revenue and Taxes, 
ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receivers, and proportioning all mili 
Expenſes. 4. A Chamber: Acre, conſiſting of a Preſident, 
Maſter of Accounts, and ſeveral Auditors. As for levying of 
Money and enacting of new: Laws;*that»belbngs to the Convention 
of Eftates, conſiſting of the Nobility, principal Perſons of the 
Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities, who aſſemble at Bruſſels, 
when called by the Governor General. Por the better; maintain- 
ing of Peace through» All. the. Provinces, and taking due Care of 
the ſtanding Forces, each Province hath. its. particular Governor in 
$ubordination to the Governor General; and for the univerſal Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, every Province bath its peculiar Provpſt, 


'whoſe Power in criminal Matters is retkoned very great. 


5 Arm.] See Germany ny, France, and" Holland. 


Religion.] The Religion prevailing in all theſe Provinces of the 
Netherlands, before the Days of Reformation, was intirely the Doc- 
trine of the Roman Church; butithePrrvrs-and Abſurdities of that 
Religion being openly expoſed-to the World by our wiſe Reform- 
ers, the King of Spain, to ſtopthati Reformation; ſet up a moſt 
eruel and barbarous Court of Inquiſition; which occaſioned great 
Terror, and at laſt a bioody War, which ended in a total Alienx- 
tion of the ſeven United Provinces ;« the. other ten, including A 
tors, remaining in the old Profeſſion ofthe Remy Religion. Chriſi- 
anity was planted in this Country about the ſame Time with the 
United Provinces, ©! 7, .. ey ig 
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Tang and "Lacy . 
Breadth the bine C between {45 $5. 125 | 


the Weſt Bounds of Liege to the Eaſt of S:le/+ a: 


D EC! T. . 
Germany. + 9 7. 1 N "ou 


Extent and Situation +6 2 


Mile f .— 
s De 2 


and 19 E. Longitude. ⁵ 
From Pomerania North to the Borders of Aria r and fi 


General Diviſion. . _ . 
Germany 1s divided into nine Circles; and Ad * 
tenth Part, being firſt of the ſecular Electors. Three of the! aig 
Circles lye North, three in the Middle, and three South. | 


Diviſion was made by the Emperor Maximilian 1512. I 
| c Weſtphaly, e +. Coal 
North . 3 Lower Saxony, e N | 
Upper Saxony. . » 
Lower Rhine, e 
Middle 155 Rhine, ; * nx 
[. Francony. | 07: 1 98 
7144,-:7502 7 ©: 1.6 Gaabia; | be. 
e Youth 15 . 
3 | Auſtria, 0 a4 _ 


; Circle of Weſt phalia. _—— 
Divided N. E. between the Ems and 2 ſer. & | ns 


Middle, betw. the Ems and the Rhine. 


mo S. V. betw. the Rhine and Maſe. Liege. 
Subdiviſions. . 
Oldenburg fſidem— 1 
coun Hoye 2 f idem On 
Pad Diepholt * | ©? idem ( 
ws Spigelberg —— idem 
Schomberg —— | & idem — N. 
Shes ar Minden | = idem 
North mden or — | NE „ 
Lee M 4 Gow Z. Friſcland c 834 Emden on the N 
Liege 5 | idem nigh or upal 
Biſhop. of O/naburg idem ( the Zu 
Tecklenburg | ideff ( from N 
Counties] Rawenſdurg idem“) 8. 
EC of Bentheim idem W. f 
Lingen fi Cidem on che Emi 
N | Marquilate 
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Germany. 
Marquiſate of Franchimont, E. of Liege, South of 


| . 3&W 
Limburg. 


% Towns] Franchimont, Verviers, Malmedy, Stavelo, Spa. 


North — 
Middle — 


vided into 
ö South — 


” 


County of Ritberg — 1 pidem it 
County of Recłlinbauſeu ? 0 idem from N. W 
% | Biſhoprick of Munſter —, idem > 0 R 
= 4 County of Lipp 8 idem N 
* Biſhop. of Paderborn — | > | idem 
Duchy of Weftphalia = ; Arenſburg } from E. 
County of Mark —— Pa. \ Soeft to W. 
T (cCleve 8 Cleve. 6 
Duchies of J Beg — 1 ©. | Puſelderp. 
Julier — 2 and 
St  , I AixlaChapell. 
Principality of Liege J Tliege W. of Julier. 


2. | Girile of Lower Saxony. | 


| Hamburg. 
Gow City 4 Lunenburg. 


Hanover. 


Subdiviſions. 
Holſſein ] Ditmarſh * [et * 
5 contain- ( Holſtein pro. Ke! — _ 
ing the { Stormar Glucftat Hamburg 8 
e 4 D. of Wapgria Lubeck — ; 
of Lawenburg : are thoſe Lawenburg 3 
Mecklenburg "of J iſnar — J 


L Daneburg C. | 5 aneburg 

' L | | F o 
d. ( Bremen — 5 « Bremen — ) 4 
V. erden - — 8 Fe 88 J. erden 0 2 
of ¶ Lunenburg —— [8 1 Lunenburg > 
Hanover, Duchy t Hanover | 1 
Hilagſbeim, Biſnop. that of Hildeſbeim o 
th < Brunſwick, Duchy | Brunſwick and Wolfenb. ( 
Magd:burg, Duchy that of Magdeburg —— 

Zell, Duchy J that of Zell — 


Principality of Halberſtat, ſub. to 
n tenburg and RI inſtein. 
| 167 K 


— — 


Pruſſia, including Hohenflein, 
| 3. Circle 


\ 


114 5 Germany. Pat U. 


- | Pa 
3. Circle of Upper Saxony. 
„ . en; Mittenburg. 5 
Divided 10 North Chief cio e 8 Arc} 
| a a The 
Subdiviſions. Arch 
D. of * * £ 3 | — 0 
perly ſo call en in 
2 N Merquil. of Miſnia & Dreſden Cout 
* Langr, of Thuring. ( Erford, Weſtward. | 0 
Marq. of Luſace J& Gorlits, Vouthent Duct 
+ Mar. of Sack Weſt. A Stendal ns - 1 
I Branaen- < Middlemark. EY Berlin 8 Z Fife 
North con- 1 : a & | *© 0 
g e burg. Newmark, Eaſt. Guſtrin * 
W RG D. of Po- Duca, Eaſt. Y Cami n 8 8 
merania. Royal, Weſt. © C Sretin 808 


There are likewiſe fevgal Duchies and Principalities Welt 
the E1b. 


The Princip. of on. -Ch. T. Deſſau, 1 


Vina, 


va ldem, 13 Miles E. 01x 
The D. of J Gotha — = Aldem, 14 Miles W. * 1 : Landy 
Fiſenach , — C Jidem, 26 Miles W. \ /** | 
Counties | Swertſburg . — + Nldem, 24 Miles 8. of 11 Territ 
of f Mansfield 2 dem, 55 Miles 8. W. ; 1 | 
Principality of Sax Me-ſburg — ä tenbut 
dun- 
a Hohen ſtein 5 Northau en es 
Counties d and ( 2 a LS mw 
of 77 . 
erni grod < ) Wern grod. 
_ Diſtrit, N. W. J© [ Dude wo. 


4. Circle of the Lower Rhine. 


| Divided inte _ chief Cities i Heidelberg. 


Colo "ge. 


Subdiviſion 


Pare II. Gettiany. - Pig 
Subdiviſions, | 
wat ef „ 1 3 1777 and ther.” 
The Pal. of the Rhine: | 1 Heidelberg upon the Necker. 
Archbiſhop. Treves S | Idem upon the Maſelle. . 
; of a Meitz P Idem upon the Rhine. 
p. of Habe N Vide 31 th. W. of Mets. 
Rhingraveſtin — 2 Er 2 m. S. of Simmeren. 
Counties { Sponheim | & 11 Creutznac 20 m. S. W. of Mentx. 
of LA Idem 17 m. N. E. of ſreves. 
Duchy of Deuponts. _ T” - Lidem V r Worms. 


Fifzl, from Julie: to 
he Moſel conta ins 


from S. toN. 


12 


5. Cirele of the Upper Rhine. 


we © Counties of Neiden, Refer biel . 
Blankenheim, Munder/bed; Halm 
ind Bucky of TNT; | 


+ *# 7 


elt 4 
Divided into} Or South 6—— My 29 Chief Ciry Le, 
| Subdiviſions. 
Er. Landgr. He eſſe Caſſel Coil e 8 
ord. of 7 Darmflat * 11 tween the Rhine and Mapte: 
2 Territ. of Frankfort — | - 140 upon the Maine. 
1 (Waldeck — g Idem upon the Mains. 
wburg, | Solms —— |. dem F from N. to S. on the WI of 
1 Ns — * = 4 — the Landgrzof Heſſe Ca hn 
Af AU 7 
Catznelboge 2 Idem 1 W. to 4.4 E. on the v. 
| Hanaw — 1 * of the Rhine. a 2 
LLeningen 1 Idem W. of the: Rhing. > 
ih. of " Worms 1 . | Idem on the Nin 
wu 145 P on che Rb Rbins, 


livifion 


6. 2 of Franconia. 


Divided into N ho} Chief IM 1 


Nyrem berg. 
W 
7 Subdiviſions. 


£ 
, 
. 
' 
: 


- 


as 2 


| | Subdiviſions: 
The Territ. of e. = - on A _ — the Maine. 
Bs Anſpac idem 23 m. W. o Nuremberg. 
Marg. of , 5 — idem 5 
C Bamberg — idem from E. to W, _ 
Biſhop. of 5 Wirtzburg idem) | 1 
Aichſlat — idem 34 m. S. of Nuremberg, 
State of the great Maſter of the Teutonic Order, chief Town My 


gentbeim, 60 Miles W. of Nuremberg. Bs 
As alſo ſeveral Counties, but chiefly thoſe of 


ar 2 {dem Lin the W. of this Cirde, 


Chief Tow 


Divic 


Wertheim idem 
Papenbeim 5 } idem 12 m. W. of Aichſtat. 
Swartzenberg— idem 30 m. N. W. of Nuremberg 
Hobenlo in two Branches, Newenftein and Waitenburg, W. 
| | Erpac, Southweſt, Erpac. e 
Bareith Marquiſate Eaſt, Bareith, Erlang. 


i 7. cual of Suabia. 


Divided SY ; * | Chief City 1 — | 


| Counties of 


ry 


1 Subdiviſions, 9 4 
D. of Wirtenburg ————" # Stutgard } nigh ox un 
| | 5 2 | ; | are Tubingen | the Necks 
Ian Hance — idem upon the Lake Conflan 
hs j * eee 
| Baden idem 38 m. W. from Stutyol 
'} Marq. of 4 Burgaw — idem 10 m. W. from Aa 
0 — O enburg 20 m. S. from Bak 1 
Princip, of ; — idem 36 m. N. W. fr.Confag 


_— 


| Hornzullern | idem 2 m. S. from Ta 
| —_ — 3 38 m. 1 Foy | 
enſtei idem between Hall & Hai 

Count. of — | Gemund 4.3 m. W. from Oui 
2 — _ b3 28. I _- 
Walburg — id. on Wald. 30 m. N. E. f. 
pen. ws Limperg we” | | idem 37 m. W. from Ot 
| —_C Fuftingen — idem 28 m. S. E. of S 
Territ of 4 Fagers — Babenhauſen 3 3 m. S. W. . 
4s Ulm —— | idem 38 m. W. from A 

| Abbacy of Kempten £55 idem 5o m. S. W. from A 
County of Bregents — J (idem South of Kempten. 


4 % — 00 H >. a. 


A 


Chief Towns 


| 


— 


Suabia contains the 
8 


#0” Cont. 


Dich nf 


i 


- 


u. ear ll. Corman.” ny 

Alace | is divided into Eaſt and Wet of the Rhing. N 

Eaft, the chief Towns, Friburg, Brac. ; TRY 
Weſt of the Rhine belongs to France. 


8. Circle of Bavaria. 


Divided into $ derm | Cie Town at E. 


- 


.  Þwy 


South 


Subdiy 8 
North of Danube the Palatinate of i | 


Lang. of Lachtenberg 

Territ. f Sultzbach 
Comprehending. < of I Amberg —— 
Abbacggof Walthauſe 
7 or of -Chamb 


% 5D. of Bas Higher. Southw. Munich, Ingolftat 211 
Wcontains ) 5 Lower, Northw. Ratiſbon. 

Arſhp. of Salſburg. Idem. 

Duchy of Newbur chief Town idem on the Danube. 

Ziſho of Paſſaw Eaſt” of Ratiſbon on the Danube. Z hui 
| - Frefingen N. of Munich on the Jer. . ar 


9. Circle of Auſtria, 5 


Divided 1 ee, 7. Wee at bee Era. 5 


__ Subdiviſions. 


Archd, of Au- Vienna — vin jenna, chief of 
Aria. 138 ls A — \ the whole. 


aan — 1 low E. 


Chief Town 
B 
41 


groe CONe. 


idem PENS 
idem | N.to S.W} 


2 — 8 
——— — —[—— * 


| | County of T:iro/ ( Infbruck 1} 8 
Utpe 1 2 Biſh. of Brixen 905 Idem — | from N. to 8. 3. M1 
— 220 Biſh. of Trent 5 ( Trent, Bolzano. Prov 
| 1 Sout! 
 CRragdifca Il lon ly; Gradiſca 

The C. of Cell (in Carniole 1755 81 
Cilley united to Stiria Cilley. Cont 

In this Circle is compriſed the Kingdom of Bohemia. 

They who deſcribe Bohemia as a Part of Germany place it very 
properly in the Circle of Auſtria: And as it is heretable in the 
Auſtrian Family, and being firſt of the Secular Electors hath 21 
indiſpenſible Vote, 1 think Bohemia is now very juſtly. a Part of 
Germany. | | Et, F. 

Its Breadth from South to North, 1 50 Miles. 3 1 

Its Length from Baſt to Weſt is 270 Miles. _ 

Namely, from the Bounds of Egra wh, to the Bounds of 7% 
kin Duchy Eaſt, which with the Duchy of Troppaau were left to the Ne 
Houſe of Auſtria, by a Treaty with the King of Praia 1742. 

This Kingdom had formerly a much greater Extent thay at pre. 
ſent ; for all Luface being mortgaged to the Elector of Saen, wa 

| eee to him in 1635: And all Silja hath been ſeiged by th 

ing of Pruſſia, which if it ſhould. be finally yielded and guat 37 
tied muſt hereafter be deſcribed in the Circle of Upper dax 7” 
Bohemia is divided into Bohemia, Proper, Silgſia, and Moravia 
Therefore, 1 * | 

I. Bobemia'is ſubdivided into Eaſt and Weſt by the River My) 
daww, each containing nine Diſtricts called Circles, - Zaſt 

Eaft. Prague, Bechin, Beleſlaw, Chaflaw, Crudim, Glatz, Ki 
pets, Korfim, Litomerits. F047 -.0% 30 bai po 

Weſt. Elnbogen, Egra, Pilſen, Podebrook, Prachen, Rae ** 
Clany, Satz, Dios. rt} 

130 "6 Chief Towns. „ The 
Province C reſlaw; Crofſen, Glogaww, Brieg, Retibor, Sevidnlil 82. 


. 
, 


Northeaſt 9 Oelen, Sagan, Jagendorf, Ligritz, Olle, Molau 


Ll 


. ts Mor avis 
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” Chief Towns. 1 

* 3. Moravia } 7 | | 
Province Olmutz, Iglaw, 1 Aae, Krenfe Exvancits. 
Southeaſt 5 | 


SWITZERLAND, comprehending thirteen Cantons, with ee 
Confederate Cities and Prefectures. 8 


" A The thirteen Cantons. 


| Aptenzel, Glaris, Solothurs, Zug, 


Baſil, Lucern, Sauitz, Zurich, 
Bern, Schaffbanſen, | Underwald, Uri. 
Friburg, Frey EST | 1 


Each of theſe Cantons bath a Capital: City of its own Name, ex- 
cept Uri, chief Town Altorf, and mag wer chief aun Stanx, 
and are reduced to three Claſſes. Fe 


; * Bafil wy 
Meß, comprehehending „ From N. to 8. 


Middle, comprehending — 4 Lucern 


Eft, comprehending of * — les N. to 8. 


The chief Con- 22 ch. T. Coir * of hw County of Tirol. 


federates of the 3 
Citzers are the Lake of Geneva. 


City of Geneva — Þ 2 


The chief pre- Baden —— W. 
Miliger — 


8 A | 


Kk 3 . : Name.] 
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Germany. Part II 
Name] The preſent Empire of Germany, containing Part of old 
Germany,” as alſo a little of Gaul and 7/lyria, with ſome of old Ia. 
ly, bounded. on the Eaſt by Poland; on the Weſt by France; on 
the North by Denmark; on the South by Jtaly ; is termed by the 
Italians, Allemagna; by the Spaniards, Allemania ; by the French, 
Allemagne; by the Germans, Teufſland; and by the Engliſh, Germa- 
nay. Why ſo called is much controverted, the German Author 
deriving its Etymology from Words in their own Language, 
Gaer mennen, very much Men; or Ger and Man, to denote that 
they were a warlike. People: But it is not improbable, that the 
Inhabitants of this. Country were called Germani by the Roman, 


either becauſe they were a ſincere honeſt People, or that they were 
Prethren to their Neighbours the Gaul, | 


Air.) The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according 
to the Largeneſs of its Continent. In the North it is generally 
very cold, but in the South Provinces it is of the ſame Temper as 
thoſe in France under the ſame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to the Centre of Germany is that Part of the Pacific 


Ocean lying 168 Degrees Weſt of London, and 51 Degrees of 
South Latitude. | 


' $07]. ] The Scil is very different according to the different Poſi- 
tion of its Parts. In the Southern and middle Circles, particular- 
ly the Upper and Lower Rhine, there is no Country in the World 
can excel them for Plenty of Fruit, Corn and Wine: But towards 
the North, in the Saæonies and Wefiphalia, the Soil is not near ſo 
fertile, eſpecially -1in Wine. However, as for Cattle, Corn and 
Paſturage they are abundantly ſupplied with them, and eſpecially 
the Electorate of Hanover for its Multitude of Sheep. So that this 
Country in general is pleaſant, healthy, and profitable; abound. 
ing with all Ihings neceſſary for the Comforts of Life. The long: 


eſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 17 Hours. See the Table 
of Climates. 


| 
Cemmodi ties] The chief Commodities of Germany are Corn and 
Cattle, Metals, Wine, Linen, Quickfilver, Armour, Swordblades, 
Muſkets, Tinplates, and Ironwork of all Sorts. Here are like. 
wiſe good Mines of Copper, Iron and Silver. 4A 


Rarities] What things merit moſtly the Epithet of Rare and (i. 
rious are reducible to theſe Heads, 1. Some remarkable Springs, u 
that near Giſbach in Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul gy 
Subſtance, uſed by the Peaſants as common Wheelgreaſe. Anothet 
near Paderborn, called Methorn, which bath three Streams very dit 


ferent from one another, both in Colour, Taſte, and Qualities; 
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d and a third in the Dioceſe of Paderborn, that loſeth itſelf twice 
a in 24 Hours, returning always back at the Interval of fix Hours, 
Mn and with ſuch Violence as to drive three Mills not far from its 
5 Head. Here are alſo many Salt Springs, particularly that near Lu- 
nenburg; another at Hall in Upper Saxony, and a third at Salzzvedet 
in Brandenburg. To theſe we might add a Multitude of Springs 
whoſe Waters are highly prized both for Purging and Bathing, 


as eſpecially the latter; as particularly thoſe at Srurgard in Wirtem- 
- berg; thoſe at ix la Chapelle, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Ba- 
0 


den, from whence the Country takes its Name. 2. Some ſtrange 
Kind of Lakes, particularly that in Carniola called the Zirknits, about 
nine Miles long, obſervable for its many ſubterraneous Holes and 
Paſlages, into which both the Water and Fiſh of the Lake do yearly re- 
tire in June, and return about September. As alſo another in duabia, the 


ling Nature of whoſe Waters is ſuch, that they actually ſinge Fiſhingnets 
ally when ſunk to the Bottom. 43. Remarkable Caves ; particularly that 
er 45 near Blackenburg in Hartz Foreſt, called Buman's Hole; of which 
e of none have yet found the End, tho' the Miners have ſearched it for 
* twenty Miles: And that near Hamelin, 30 Miles from Hanover, at 
5 


whoſe Mouth ſtands a Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Chil- 
dren, who were ſwallowed up alive in that very Place in 1 284, a Fact 
related by all Hiſtorians. 4. Stately Eadifices, eſpecially famous 


Poſi- Cathedrals, as thoſe of Liege, Bamberg, Augſburg, Nuremburg, 
ular- Straſburg and Magdeburg, in the latter of which are 49 Altars; as 
Vond alſo that of Ulm, remarkable for its curious Organ, being 93 Foot 
wards high, and 28 broad ; and having Pipes of ſuch a Bigneſs, that the 
ar (0 largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. 5. Some ob/ervable Rocks 
n and and Stones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh Blackenburg afore- 
cially faid, which repreſent two Monks in their proper Habits, exactly as 
at this if deſigned for ſuch : And near Blactenburg are ſeveral Stones dug 
ound. out of the Ground, having on them the Repreſentation of divers Ani- 
long mals, eſpecially Fiſhes on a neighbouring Lake, and ſometimes the 
Table Reſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, near Mansfield, are Stones 
exactly ſhaped like Frogs and Fiſhes. Add to theſe the remarkable 
Stones commonly found upon Mount Calenburg, near Vienna, hav- 
rn and ing the lively Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves upon them: As alſo 
blades, a Quarry in thofe Parts, yielding ſome Stones equally tranſparent 
re like with refined Sugarcandy. 6. Many choice Cabinets of Rarities, 
= particularly at fix la Chapelle, Bamberg, and the Palace of In- 
ſpruck, and another at Dreſden: But the chief of all is that in the 
and Ci. Emperor's Palace at Vienna, whoſe Curioſities are ſo numerous, 
aged that a Catalogue of them makes a Volume in Folio. 7. At Ments 
oul oy 13 a Curioſity, carefully kept and ſhewn to Strangers, being a Leaf 
Another ef Parchment, on which are fairly written twelve different Hande, 
ery di: with Variety of Miniatures and Draught curiouſly done with a 
* Pen, by Thomas Shwoiker, who being born without —_— per- 
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formed the ſame with his Feet, The Wine Caſk' at Heidelhurg i 


well known, which holds above 200 Ton, Engl Meaſure.” Laſt. 


* 


ly, to theſe Remarkables in Germany we may add the Dominicans 
Chapel in the City of Bern, though in Switzerland, where is flill 
to be ſeen an artificial Hole between that Chapel and one of the 
Cells in the Convent, through which a Voice was tranſpired by a 


Pipe to a Statue of the Virgin Mary, in order to convince the 
People that ſhe ſpoke to them. At length the Cheat being detect. 


ed, the principal Actors were condemned and burnt. This Hole 
is now — to Strangers as a Monument of one of the greateſt 
Frauds ever yet diſcovered in the Church of Rome : I mean that 
notorious pretended Miracle which the Dominicans impoſed” u 

the World at the Beginning of the 15th Century, to confirm their 


Part of that Controverſy between them and the Franciſcans concern · 


ing the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
Archbißßops.] Archbiſhopſees in Germany are ſeven. 
Meitz, . + 


Prague, 

Treves, Vienna, 
Cologn, + Gradiſca. 
Salſburg, 

MernrTs. Briſſen, 
Aichſtat, Chiemſy, 

Augsburg, 8 Freiſingen, 
Bamberg, exempt, Gurt, 

ir, Lawant, 
Conflance, Newſflat, 

_ Hildeſheim, - Paſſau, 
Paderborn, Ratiſbon, exempt, 
Spire, Seckaw. 
Straſburg, 

Wirtſburg, Pr AGUE. 
Worms. Koningratz, 
| Litomerits, 

TukvzEs. Olmutx. 
| Metz, | | | 
Toul, in Lorain. VIENNA, 
Ferdun, Whoſe Archbiſhop de- 


: 
La 1:9: Treat 
** Ss + I 


pends immediately an-the 


Col oon. Pope. Ma 
* * Liege, Thk : 3 E KF 
\ Munſter, © GRADISCA, 
"i Ofnaburg. Erected 1751: 
$a; ; | . Triefl, | 
'SaLsBURG — Labac. 
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Then 
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There was formerly a greater Number, which after the Refor- 
mation were ſecularized ; the Archbiſhopſees being turned into 
Duchies, and the Biſhopſees into Principalities. A: - be 


Univerſities in Germany are theſe following. 


Cologn, Gottingen, Kiel in Halſſein, Paderborn, 
Dillingen, Grats, Kotten, Prague Bohees. 
Dortmund, Gripfwald, Lawingen, Rofiock, . 
Erfor, Hall in Saxo- Leipfick, Siegen, 
Erlang, ny, _ Liege, Treves, | 
Friburg in Briſ- Heidelberg, Marpurg, . Tubingen, 
gaw, Helmſtat, Ments, FIBA... 
Frankfort, on Jena, | A Wittenbarg.. 
Oder, ngolſtat, Olmutz Bohem. 4 1 


Manners.) The Germans are reputed a very ſolid People, and of 
great Probity. The trading Part of them are found to be extreme- 
ly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the renowned 
Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thoſe who betake themſelves either 
to Mars or Minerva commonly prove very worthy Diſciples. This 


ſeveral of them are famous for ſingular Inventions, particularly 
that fatal Inſtrument the Gan, accidentally diſcovered by Barthe/d 
Swart, a Frier, When making a Chemical Experiment with a 
Crucible ſet over the Fire, having Salt » Sulphur, and other 
Ingredients intermixt. They are alſo faid to have found out the 


the Germans had indeed the firſt Hint of this Art from Holland, 
they improved and perfected the ſame at Mentz. Among the ma- 
ny Performances of this People is that curious Watch of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, ſet as a Jewel in his Ring; as alſo that 
Clock of the. Elector of Saxony, fixt in the Pommel of his Saddle. 


As for the Iron Fly and Wooden Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are 
generally known. ; 1 


Language.] The Language here uſed is that called High Dutch, 
which is very antient, and generally eſteemed both noble and 
manly in the Pronunciation, more becoming a General than a 
Courtier. None of the Weſt European Tongues. hath leſs Affinity 
with the Latin than this. The maternal; Languages of ſeveral 
Kingdoms and States in Europe are originally from Germam. It is 
now divided into many Dialects, the pureſt of which, is ſaid to be 


* 


awerde 


% 


People have likewife a mighty genius for mechanic Learning; and 


Art of Printing; but the Hollanders deny them the Honour of that 
Invention, aſeribing the ſame. to Laurence Cofter of Harlem ; and if 


that uſed in the Electorate of Saxony. The Paternafter in High 
German runs thus: Unſer Vater der du bift. in Himmel: Gebeiliget 
- mn 
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werde dein Nahme : Zukomm uns dein Reich : Dein Wille geſchee 
uf Erden, wie' in Himmel: Unſer taglich Brod gib uns heut : Un, 
vergib uns unſer Schuld, als wir vergonen unſen Schuldigern, und 
ache uns nicht in Verſuchung ; ſonder erleſe uns vom Ubel. Amen, 
Government.) This great Body comprehends near three hundred 
different Sovereignties, 200 whereof have their Votes in the gene- 
ral Dyet : But all, or moſt of them, are Homagers to the Empe 
ror as their Head, The ftanding Law of the Empire, which 
bindeth all the ſeveral States as the Members of one Body, is the 
Roman or Civil mixed with the Canon; together with the antient 
Cuſtoms of the Germans, and the various Statutes of the Dyets 
made from time to time; befide which the ſeveral States have 
their peculiar Laws obligatory within themſelves. The whole Em- 
pire being divided into nine Circles, each of them hath a Direct. 
or, who preſides at their Aſſemblies. For Veſiphaly, the Biſhop 
of Munſter, or Duke of Newburg. For Liver Saxony, the Eleftor 
of Hanover, or Brandenburg. For Upper Saxony, the Elector of 
Saxony. For the Lower Rhine, the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the 
Upper Rhine, the Elector Palatine, or Biſhop of Worms. For 
Francony, the Biſhop of Bamburg, or Marquis of Culmbach. For 
Swabia, the Duke of Wirtemberg, or Biſhop of Confiance. For 
Bavaria, the Elector of Bavaria, or Archbiſhop of Salzburg: 
And for i the Archduke of Auſtria, his Imperial Majeſty. 
The general Dyets conſiſt of three Bodies, Electoral Princes, other 
Princes, and Imperial Cities; but we may reduce all Sovereigntits 
to theſe five; | a 


The Emperor, The Eeclefiaftical Princes, 
The Electors, The Secular Princes. 


The Free Cities. 


1. The Emperor doth claim three Dominions as hereditary, 
namely Auſtria, Hungary, and Bohemia. In his Lifetime he caul- 
eth his own Son or Brother to be elected King of the Roman, 
whereby of Conſequence he is Succeſſor to the Imperial Crown. 


The Power of the Emperor is much impaired by ſeveral Capitula- 


tions between him and the Princes of the Empire. It is true, that 
he only can create Titles of Honour, infranchiſe Towns or Cities, 
and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legiſlative Power, and levying Taxes 
upon the Empire, that is wholly lodged in the general Dyet con- 
junctly with him; neither can he make Alliance or War with any 
foreign Prince, as Emperor of Germany, without Conſent: of the 
Electors. However, if we conſider only his hereditary Domini- 
ons, he is a very powerful Prince; and to ſupport the * 
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of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved by the greateſt Princes of the 
Empire ; 1s addrefied by the Auguſt Title of Cæſar; and the Am- 
baſſaders of all crowned Heads and free States of Europe give place 
$0 thoſe ſent by him, at whatever foreign Court they leide. | 


LY 
Z 


II. Electors, who are nine in Number. 1. The Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, who is High Chancellor of the Empire in Germany, and F 
fits on the Emperor's Righthand in the Dyet. 2. The Archbiſhop 
of Treves, who is Chancellor of the ages in France, claims the 
firſt Vote in electing the Emperor, and fits oppoſite to him in the 
Dyet. 3- The Archbiſhop of 2. who is Chancellor of the 
Empire in Tracy, claims the firſt Vote in chuſing a King of the 
Nomans, ſets the Crown upon his Head, and ſits next the Emperor 
on the left. 4. The King of Bobemia is Cupbearer, and in the 

blick Proceſſion walks next to the Emperor. 5. The Elector of 

avaria, who is Great Sewer, and in the Proceſſion carries the 
Globe before the Emperor. 6. The EleQor of Saxony, who is 
Great Marſhal of the Empire, and in the public Proceſſion carries 
the naked Sword before the Emperor. 7. The Elector of Bran- : 
denburg, now King of Praſſia, who is Great Chamberlain, and 
carries the Sceptre. | 8. The EleQor Palatine, who is Great Stew- 
ard, and carries the Crown. . The Elector of envoy AS of 
Great Britain, who is. Archtreaſurer, as it ſtands on his ey: 
He bears the Standard, and was added to the Electoral College in 
1692. Theſe Electors have much greater Authority and Privile- 
ges, than the other Princes of the Empire. To them belongs not 
only a Right of electing the Emperor or King of the Romans, 
but alſo a depoſing Power. . When the Emperor calls a Dyet, he 
is! obliged to aſk. their Advice; and during an Interreign, the E- 
lectors of Saxony and Bavaria have Power to govern the Empire; 
the Juriſdiction of the former extending over the Northern, and | 
the other over the Southern Circles. 18 


III. Ecclefcaftic Princes, who, beſides the firſt three EleQors, are 
chiefly theſe ; the Archbiſhop of Salzburg, the Biſhops of Liege, 
Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburg, Oſnaburg, Bamberg, 
Paderborn, &c. and many Abbots and Abbeſſes who are abſolute 
over the Temporality of their Benefices. The Election to theis 
Dignities belongs wholly to their ſeveral Chapters, and they go- 
vern the People in Subjection to them, as Sovereign Princes, with- 
out any Cognizance of a higher Power. 8 
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IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly 'the Dukes of Lunenburg, | 
Wirtemburg, Mecklemburg, Sax Gotha, Marquis of Baden, Culem- ; 
bach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſe, Princes of Naſſau, Aubalt, 
Furſtenburg, and many other Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, and f 
| 55 5 Landgraves z N 
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Landgraves; as alſo Counts and Barons who have a ſovereign 
Power in their own Dominions.' "OF to ment 
K % 7+ | ; T1. 1 7 # TOE | 
V. Free Cities, being ſovereign States, which are either Ine 
or Hans Towns, Imperial Cities are thoſe which bear the Eagle of 
the Empire in their Arms, and have Right to ſend their Depittic 
to the Dyet of the Empire. Hans Towns are thoſe which, about 
the End of the 13th Century, entred into a League mutually to af: 
fiſt one another in Time of Diſtreſs ; and to carry on ſuch a regulir 
Commerce as might tend to the Advantage, and public Govd"ef 
the Empire. This Society increaſed to the Number of eighty" C. 
ties, who injoyed great Privileges, and had a peculiar Juriſdiction 
among themſelves. For the better Adminiſtration of which they 
were divided in four Circles, diſtinguiſned by the Names of four 
principal Cities, in which were eſtabliſhed their Courts of Judies 
ture, namely Lubecł, Gologn, Brunſwick, and Danrizick. But 


Society, after florifhing above 200 Years, gradually declined wr | 


was diſſolved. | 
"Chief Courts for determinin Fe Cauſes of the wy are 
two, the Imperial Chamber, hamber of Vienna. 1. The 
ferial Chamber, conſiſting of fifty Judges, called 4/z/ors, where. 
of the Emperor appointeth the Preſident and four of the principal 
Officers, each of the Electors chufing one; the reft being nomi. 
mated by other Princes and States of the Empire, whoſe Buſineſs is 


to determine all Diſputes which may ariſe between the Princes; t - 


alſo other Cauſes brought thither by Appeal. This Court is held 
at Weiflar in Heſſe. 2. The Chamber of Vienna, called alſo the 
Aulic, Coancil, which likewiſe decides 'all Caufes and A 
with the ſame Authority as the other Chamber: The Seat of t 


aſſiſted by a competent Number of Judges, whereof ſeveral 
feſs the Proteftant Religion. In both theſe Courts the Emperor 
nounceth Sentence when there in Perſon ; or elſe thoſe deputed 
y him, Who carry the Imperial Sceptre as a Mark of their Dig- 
mty. In particular Courts they follow the old Laws of the Em- 
pire, the Golden Bull, the Pacification of Paſſaw; as alſo the Trea- 
ties of Y7//thaly, the Saxon Law eſtabliſhed by Charlcmain, and the 
| Roman by the Emperor Juſinianm. e en; 


Court is in the Emperor's Palace, where himſelf preſides, *. 


Hamburg, an Imperial City on the E/5, has the moſt People aul 
2 Trade of any Place in Germany, Mr. Hanway computes the 
bitants 170,000 at leaſt. | 7 9 LN 


* 


* 
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Imperial Cities in Suabia. > DEL" 9089 
ure Kempten Un; Gelnhanſen © 
2 3 Fe e fe Nm? 
Biberac ndau | „37000 
Boſingen | agen Weiſſenburg” Mulbauſen 
Buckaw a Norubaa n 
Buctorn ] „„ 
Dunkelipul ß 2 . FAS i 
Eſlingen bulendorf © $10.4 55 44 fea 
1 Ratiſbon, Bav. Imperial Cities 1 
Gemund Rawvenburg on the Rhine. About 4 Do- 
Gingen Reutling Aix la Chapelle zen more in Al- 
Hailbron Rotenburg, Fra. Cologn face were free, 
Hall Roteweil Dortmund till they became 
Ihny Swinfurt, Franc. Frankfort, Mubje&toFrance, 
Kaufburen Berling Fribnng © a wa 


After the Government of Germany, we ſhall adjoin ' 


Switzerland and Geneva. 


I. Switzerland, a large Commonwealth conſiſting of Thirteen 


Cantons, every one of them being abſolute in their — die- 
tion, is under a Popular Government in the main, yet not ſtrictly 
in reſpect to every particular Canton, thoſe of Beru, Zurich, ani 

Lucern, being more properly under an Ariſbcracy than the othier, 
ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt prevail in them. 
However, the whole State, conſidered as one Republick, conſiſl- 
eth of three diſtin” Parts, namely The $*vitzers themſelves. 
Secondly, The States confederate with them for their common Liber- 
ty and Protection. Thirdly, the Prefectures which are fubject to 
them, by Gift, Parchafe, or Chance, 1. Bach Canton hath its 
particular Magiſtrate of its own Rlection by whom, with à ſtand- 
ing Council elected out of the People, all Controverſies of the 
Canton are heard and determined. But when any | pablick 
Cauſe ariſes relating to all the Cantons, then each of them ſends a 
Commiſſioner to the general Dyet, at Bader, where every Lan- 
ton having one Vote the Buſineſs is determined by a Majority. 
2. Confederate States; the Chief of which are the Gr7/ons, and 
Geneva, two adjacent Commonwealths governed in like manner as 
the Switzers, Of all the Swiſs Allies none are more nt than 


the Gr1ſons. They entered firſt into a League one with another 


1471, and afterwards with the Sui "1491. Their Coun 
lyes among inacceſſable Mountains and hideous Precipices; * 2 
| | ivide 
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divide themſelves into ſix Parts, The Grey League; the League of 
the Hou/e of God; the League of ten Juriſdictions; the Yalteling , 
and laſtly, the Countries of Chiaven and Bormio. Some think 
they derived the Name of Gri/ons from che Cuſtom of weating grey 
Scarfi, when firſt they entered into the League. 3. Prefe&ure of 
the Switzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Cities of Bader, 
and Sargan, with many other Towns and Villages ſituate niph 
or among the Apt. | Es: vos 
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Wars 
Year ! 
Proteſt 
at the 
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of the 


II. Geneva, being a free Republick, is governed by its own 
Magiſtrates, and is in Confederacy with the Cantons of Sqwitzer 
land, having much the ſame Conſtitution and Government, Tbe 
Sovereignty is lodged in a Council of two hundred, out of which x 
leſſer Council of twentyfive is choſen, both which being for Life 
ferve for Checks to each other. Out of theſe twenty-five are 
elected four principal Officers, whom they call Syndicis, and have 
the ſole Management of the Commonwealth, except in making 
Peace or War; offenſive or defenſive Leagues; hearing _— 


and ſuch like, which is the Great Council's Province to 
_. . 1 

i Arms.] The Emperor of Germany bears Quarterly, 1. Barwiſe, 
Argent and Gules of eight Pieces tos Hungary. a 2. Argent, 1 
Lion Gulet, the Tail noued and paſſed in Saltier, crowned, 
tongued, and armed Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, a Feſſe Argent, 
for Auſtria. Party and Bendwiſe Argent and Azure, a Border Gun, 
for Bc 4. Quarterly in the firſt and laſt Gules, a Caſtle triple 
tow Or, purfled Sable for Cafiile. In the ſecond and third 
Argent, a Lion purple for Leon. The Shield creſted with an Im- 
perial Crown raiſed in Shape of a Mitre, having between the Points 
à Diadem ſurmounted with a Globe and Croſs, Or. This Shield, 
environed with a Collar of the Golden Fleece, is placed on the 
Breaſt of an Eagle diſplay'd Sable, in the Field Or Diadem, mem- 
bered and beaked Gules, holding a naked Sword in the right Ta- 
Jon, and a Sceptre in the left; the two Heads ſignifying bo Ea 


_ and e Empire. The Motto is, Uno avulſo non deficit Alter. But 


the Emperor's own Device is, Pax & Salus Europe. 


Religion.] The Laws of the Empire allow the public Exerciſed 
three Religions, Lutheran, Calvinift, and Romas; and in ſome 
Places all three celebrate Divine Worſhip in the ſame Church, at 
different Times of the Day. The Reformation in Religion was 
begun here by Martin Luther about 1517, and imbraced by the 
Hector of Saxon, the Duke of Brun/wick, the Marquis of Bran- 
denburg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Prince of Anhalt, Landgrave 
of Hee, and moſt of the free Cities. Whereupon followed _ 
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of Wars and Troubles about Religion and Church Lands, till th 

; Year 1525, when a Peace was concluded at Paſſaw, where the 
"fu Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Matters could be better ſettled 


at the next Dyet. But in 1529 a pretended Necree being made 


4 at Spire to ſtop the Reformation, the ſaid Princes made and figned 
bn, a ſtrong Proteſt againſt it, which occaſioned all their Party to be 


called Proteflants. At length a Religious Peace in Germany was 
made at Augſburg 1555 ; where it was provided that neither Party 
should annoy the other upon Account of Religion; and that ſuch + 
of the Church Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants poſſeſſed 
before the Peace at Paſſauu, ſhould from thenceforth remain i 
their Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was after this finally efta® 
bliſhed by the Veſiphalian Treaty in 1648. The Goſpel was 
planted here at various Times by ſeveral of the Apoſtles, particy- 
larly St. Thomas. * ; 
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. 1 „ 
; Gold Ducat, ſome 9 s: 2 d. but generally <—— o 9 3 
| Double Ducat of Hanover | — 018 4 
5 Rixdollar of Nuremberg and Lubeck — 0 4 72 
iſe, Rixdollar of Hanover — — — 47 
„ 1 Gulden of Hanover ä —— — 4 8 
ied, Ducatoon of Clan . — 0 5 5 
eat, Current Dollar of Hamburg — 4 7 
11 | 433 make 100 Pounds Sterling. | 
iple Common Rixdollakwpymm —o 4 6 
bird Brandenburg Dollar, 6 to the Guinea, — 9 3 6 
Im- German Florin, 6 to the Pound Sterl. — 00 3 4 
Jints Gold Ducat of Hangary . (Double in Proportion.) —— 0 9 3 
eld, Gold Ducat of Tranſylvania — | — o 811 
| the German Groſh, 7 Farthings Eng/th, _. 3 
em- | | 
Ta. For the Uſe of Traders between Anſterdam and London. 
2 dirteen Penigens make one Styver, 20 of which make the Guilder, 
Ms and 11 Guilders one Pound Sterling. 
Eleven Styvers make one Shilling Eng/i/h. 
iſe of Five Styvers eight Penigens are Sixpence. 


Two Styvers 12 Penigens are Threepence. 
Eleven Penigens make three Farthings. | 
All which make the Guilder,” or'1 s. 9d, 2. 


Therefore 11 Guilders with 11 Penigens make one Pound Sterling. 
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I. Lithuania, called the Great 1 was united to 
Kingdom of Poland | in the Year 1 501. 4 


Dirided into eight Palatinates, with their Subdivifions. 4 
| Duchies. | 


1 Wilza p. : miha, Wilkimer, Braſtau. 1 1 
2 Troki P. Troki, Grodno, 3 Laa. 1 * 
3 Minſti p. Mink, Beriſſs. | | "* 
4 Nowogrodek P. Nowogrodek, Slonim, — 7 
5 Pelcia P. Brezeſri, en th "2 
? Miciſſau P. Miciſlau, Mobils. . 
7 2 P. Vite 955, | I 
$ Polo oft F 2 Poloſi, Dia. 3 12 
Territories of Robacave and 22 1 


Wt Ez RE 2 N 2 


AAT I. Palaud. : --, 

aCAbwe .. . . 
Palatinafe of Lucto, + 

2 Kiew, E. 22 I- to. 

belongs to * 4 


lane of f Kale Kae J cet Town f 10 Idem 2. to E. 


Guriand Duchy i is Part of Zivonia, and as ſuch is 
under the Power of Ruſſia. 


4 Sell Goldin | 
obe. Semigatli ki Town | la e bw. to E. 


8. Samogitia. 

mains the Ter, of J 72/4 , Chief Town Ligen J 8. 0 N. 
6. Polakia. 

ontians the Palatinate of Beiſſti, Chief Town Bielſti S. to NJ 
7. Red Ruſſia. 


Chelm— 9 Y Chelm —— 

Contains the] Belcz — { = el —— N _ 8. 

Palat. of ] Lemburg — [ Lemburg ; , 
| L Pocufia — Haix —— 


g 8. Pruga, 

Polih, Weſtward x Marienturg 7 
vided Fe "SO. t6 Elbing ——\_W. to 
ato | N Koniſburg ny ® 

Royal Eaftward Lebnick —— : 
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9. Narſovia Duchy. 
r Warſaw J Capital oſ all Py 


The two Palatinates of land, on the Viel. 
7 Cxerſto ] Cxerſto, on the ſame. 
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10. Poland Proper. 


3 Lower, Weſtward. 
* into Upper, Southeaſt. 
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ing to the Situation of the ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom; for in 
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Name. JD O LAND, a conſiderable Part of old Exropean Sarma- 
| P tia is bounded on the Eaſt by Litele Tartary, and Part 
of Moſcovy 3 on the Weſt by Upper Germany; on the North by Part 
of Moſcovy, Livonia, and the Baltick Sea; and on the South by 
Hungary, Tranfilvania, and Moldavia," is termed by the 1talians 
and Spaniards, Polonia; by the French, Pologne ; by the Germans, 
Polen, and by the Engliſs Poland; ſo called, according tò the beſt 
conjecture, from Polu or Pole, which in the Sclawonian Tongue 
ſignifies a plain open Country fit for Hunting, there being none 
more fit for it than this. | ; 3 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, accord- 


the Provinces Northweſt it is very cold, yet withal very pure and 
wholeſom ; but towards the Northeaſt, particularly Lithuania, it is 
not only cold, but alſo groſs and unhealthy, chiefly cauſed from the 
great Number of Lakes in that Part of the Country, whoſe ſtanding 
Waters ſend up noxious Vapours, which intermixing with the Air 
do eaſily eorrupt the whole Maſs thereof. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Po/and, which at a Medium lyes 24 Degrees Eaſt of London, 
is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean 156 Degrees Weſt of London, and 
53 Degrees of South Latitude. . 


Soeil.] The Nature of the Air having ſtill a greater Influence on 
the Soil, the Northweſt Provinces of this Kingdom are abundantly 
fertile in many Sorts of Grain and Fruit, not only enough for the 
Inhabitants, but alſo to ſupply the Wants of their Neighbours. In 
the Middle Parts are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well ſtored with 
Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron, and Lead, The Provinces North 
and Northeaſt are full of Woods, Lakes, and Rivers. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wax, 
Linen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, Furs, Salt, Amber, Pot- 
aſhes, Corn, Soap, Butter, Cheeſe, Roſin, Cordage, Brimſtone. 


Rarities.) In the Cathedral of Gneſna is kept an ineftimable, 
Treaſure of Gold, Silver, and enamelled Veſſels, given by divers 
Kings of Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains, 
in the Palatinate of Kia are divers Grottos, wherein are preſerved. 
many human Bodies intire, though buried ſome. hundred years, 
being neither ſo black nor bard as the Egyptian mummies. Among 
theſe are two Princes, in the ſame habit they wore when alive, who. 
are ſhewn to Travellers by the Ruſian Monks. In the Soutbera 
Parts of Poland are divers mountains, out of which is dug Salt in, 
large Maſſes, like Stones ts Quarry ; and out of others they: 

: \ 3 I 6 18 


1 


Fathoms deep, do conftantly imploy 1000 men, and yield a goο⁴ 
conſtantly ſends up ſteams of Sulphur, though its Watere an 
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dig natural Earthen Cups, which, being expoſed in the open Air, 


become as hard as a Stone. In the Deſerts of Podoliq i a Lake, 
whoſe Waters condenſe into ſolid Salt, purely by the Heat of the 
Sun. Near Cracow are the Mines of Sat Gemme, which being 200 


revenue to the King. Near Calm in Poliſt Pruſſa is a Fountain, which 


never hot. 
Archbiſbeps.} Archbiſhopſees in this Kingdom are, 
' Gnefra, Lemburg. - 
BiGops.] Biſhopſees in this Kingdom are theſe following: 
Cracow, | 
Cujavia, | 
I Culm, 7  C Cheln, 25 
Eucko, Lemburgy Kaminick, © 
Bagſra Mednick, | ( Premyzil. 
Ploſſo, N P 
Poſna, 
Witkna. ; 
Univerſities.] Univerſities are thoſe of | 
Cracow, . Poſna; Wie 


Manners.] The Polanders are generally handſom, tall, and well 
portioned Men; of a good and durable Complexion, and ſo 
ſtrong Conſtitutions, that many of them prove the ben of Soldiers, 
being able to ſuſtain all the fatigues of a Military Life. Phe No- 
bility and Gentry mightily affe&t Pomp and Grandeur, whether in 
Diet, Apparel, or Equipage ; many of. whom are of ſo generous a 


Temper, that we may reckon them rather profuſe than liberal. 
The Art of Diſſimulation is in no great Vogue among them, moſt 
of the better Sort being of a fair and downright Converſation. 


They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and where that is given they 


never fail to make a ſutable Return. They are generally courteous: 
and affable to Strangers, extremely jealous of their Liberties and 


Privileges, but moſt tyrannical towards the meaner Sort of thei⸗ 
own People, treating the Peaſants as mere Slaves; and in ſome 


Places they exerciſe a Power of Life and Death upon their domeſtic 


Servants : Which abſolute Power, and ſevere Ulage of the Com- 


monalty by the Nobles, together with the many Feuds between 
ane another, have produced not only many grievaus Diſorders 4 ; 
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this Kingdom, but alſo occaſioned the final Revolt of the Cofacts» 
One remarkable Quality is their ſingular Care to inſtruct Yourh in 
the Latin Tongue, which moſt perſons do ſpeak very fluently ; and 
in which many of the Female Sex are alſo good Proficientss = 


Dialect o Sclawonian Tongue; but the Poverty of their Lan- 
guage makes them borrow many Words from the Germans, eſpe- 
cially Terms of Art. It is hard for Strangers to learn it, the Pro- 
nunciation being extremely harſh from the Multitude of Confonants 
they uſe. The Lithuanians have a particular Language of theit 
own, which abounds with corrupt Latin Words; and in Livonia 
they uſe a Diale& of the Lithuanian ; however, the German Tongue 
doth moſtly prevail in ſeveral- Cities, and the Ruſfan in others. 
Paternoster in the Poliſs Tongue runs thus: Oycza naſe Kt ry tefles 
wniebiſſich ſweitzſzie imie towie : Pryzdz trol flow twoie, bade 
wola twa jake won bie, tak y waziemi, Chleba naſzego poaus reduis 
day nam dz fziay. FVedpaſe nam naſzwiehy, zackoymoy odpoſtozamy 


naſzym winowayzom. nie wwonz nas nai na pokuſzenie; a le nai © 


zabw ode ælego. Amen. 


Government. ] Poland is ſubject to and governed by its own King 


who is intirely elected by the Nobility and my mp Commons Eav- 
ing no hand in it. The Poles in electing their King, have commonly 
obſerved this Maxim, not to chuſe a * from among their own 
Novility, but rather out of ſome foreign Princely Family, thereby 
to preſerve an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent factions. 
However, of all foreign princes, they induſtrioufly avoid the Houſe 


of Auſtria, leſt a King from thence ſhould find out Ways to treat 


them in the ſame manner as that Houſe hath done the Hungarians 
and Bohemians. The Poliſh Government is termed a Monarchy, but 


if rightly confidered. is a real Ariftocracy ; the Nobility. in their 


elections having ſo limited the King's Power, that without conſent 
of the States he cannot make War or Peace, or do any thing of 
Importance that concerns the Public. Therefore confidering the 
true Nature of this Government, we may imagine that it is fre- 
quently liable to Interreigns, whether by Death, Depofition, or Re. 
/ignation 3 as alſo inteſtine Broils and Commotions when the Parties 
electing differ in their Choice. When the King is abſent from 
Poland the Archbiſhop of Gne/ra officiates as King; but if no Arch 
biſhop of Gneſna, then the Biſhop of Plaſto, or Poſna undertakes 
the lame. The whole State is commonly. confidered as divided 
into two principal Parts, the Kingdom of Poland, and Great Duchy 
of Lithuania, with one Dyet for the whole, which is held at War- 
Jaw. The Senate is compoſed of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Palatines, 
Caſtellans, and chief Officers of the Kingom. The Goneral Diet 
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are . the Greek Church, as alſo Armenians, Lutherans, Cat- 
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a. | P. 
conſiſts of the ſame Members, with 8 from each Pro- Pai 
vince and City of the Kingdom; which Diet is either ordinary, ſaa 
as when ſummoned IE to Law, once every two Years; the 
or extraordipary, as when called by the King upon ſome” emer. thri 

ent Occaſion. Summoning the Dyet is always performed by Pec 
the Chancellor's Letters to the Palatines, acquainting them with ligi 
what the King deſigns to propaſe to them, and the time he would cou 
have them come to Court. Having received the King's Propoſal, Par 
they have all full Liberty to examine the ſame as to. its Nature pro 
and Conſequence, and to return their Opinions with all Freedom. Liv 
The King's Letters are likewiſe ſent to the Gentry of each Palati. 136 
nate, to chuſe a Nuncio ſor their Repreſentative in the Dyet; in as f 
and 


which Election the Candidate muſt be voted unaffimouſly, for if 
the Suffrage of only one private Gentleman be wanting, the Elec. 
tion is void, and the Province is deprived of its Vote in the ap- 
proaching Dyet. The Elections being over, and all the Senators 
and Nuncios come to Court, the King attired in his Royal Robes, 
and attended by the Chancellor, renews the Propoſal in their pub. 
lick Aſſembly. The Propoſal having already been duly weighed, 
they come to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter either pro or con, 
As the aforeſaid Election of Nuncios requires an unanimous Af. 
ſent in all Perſons electing, even ſo the Demand from the King in 
the General Dyet, muſt be aſſented to by all, otherwiſe the De. 
mand is made in vain ;. for if they differ, which frequently happens, 
then the Dyet breaks up without doing any thing, and each Mem- 
ber returns Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet are many 
Courts of Judicature, whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or Military, 
for determining all Cauſes in the various Parts of the Kingdom; 
which Courts are much the ſame with other civilized Nations, 
particularly thoſe in England. 1 8 Mn” 
Arms.) The Arms of Poland are quarterly, firſt and fourth Galt, 
an Eagle Argent, crowned and armed Or, for Poland. The fe. 
cond and third Gu/es, a Cavalier armed Capapee Argent ; in the 
Dexter a naked Sword of the ſame ; in the Siniſter a Shield Aire 
charged with a bearded Croſs Or, mounted on a Courſer of the 
ſecond, barbed of the third and nailed of the fourth, for Lithuania. 
For tbe Creſt of Poland, a Crown with eight Flurets, and cloſed 
with four Demicircles ending in a Mund Or, For the Motto, 


Region.) The Inhabitants of this Country, for the moſt Patt, 
are of the Remi/> Church; yet all Religions being tolerated, here 


viniſli, Jews and Quakers, The Papiſts are diſperſed ond 


| 


Parts of the Kingdom, but moſt numerous in the Provinces of Na- 
ſaw and Cjavia. The Lutherdns are moſtly to be found in Pru/ia 
the Armenians in Ruſſia; and all the reſt appear iu great Numbers 
through the various Parts of Lithuania. In Samogitia is a Sort of 
People who differ little from Heathens. The Reformation of Re- 
ligion began in this Country 1535, but did not meet with due En- 
couragement. The Chriſtian Faith was planted in the various 
Parts of Poland at ſeveral Times, it being eſtabliſhed in Poland, 
properly ſo called, in the Time of their Prince Mici{aus 963. In 
Livonia 1200, by the 8 of one Minardus. In Lithuania 
1386, at the Admiſſion of Jagello to the Crown of Poland; and, 
a8 fooliafirm, by Thomas Waldenſis an Engliſhman. In Samogitia 
and Volbinia, at the ſame Time with Liwonia. | I 
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A late Author makes the | Longitude 1 100 Miles mor 
which is done by a Traverſe Line from Southweſt to Northealbb 
and the like Method he takes in many other Countries, not coullil 
dering that by this Abſurdity his Meafure-is neither Longitude nal 
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Vain with Portugal, 0 Part l. 
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Biſhop 8 of. Hugs — Idem N. W. to 8. E. 
2 \ ah Bathaſtto — BY Idem Y - 
32 Archbiſhop of Saragoſſa — 4 © MF 7 Idem, upon the Ebro. 
1 
2 Taragona [dem 
S | Biſhop. of J Albaracin 18 8 Idem N. to 8. 
vl Tervel —— ] Uldem 
Naxarre. N 8 K , 3 
1-3 5 | Carre gf ldem N 
Ion ©. nem N. to 8. 
Contains the Diftrids of! Tudela — 2 Idem 
Eftella —  _v Idem W oE 
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the Ter- 4 Soria — 19 75 4 Idem — 
_— Oſina + ) Idem — E. to „ W. on che Doars; | 
V alladalid 2 | Idem — | 


Segovia 10 dem, 5b m. 2 E. 
L Avila 1 oP (Adem, 1 # m. 8. F 


13. 'New can. 


| © Nerth, the Tage., . | 
Being divided into: Meal, between the Tago —_ Guadiara. 
Saut h, of Guadiana. | 


"nu 


the 


f Car — p — 
| | Placentia 1 to E. 
h North contains the | Toleds | 
y Towns of 3 Madrid 
Alcala ds Henares an three K. E. 1. | 
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C Alcantara upon the axe 
Mille contains the ] Merida upon the Guadiana. 
Towns of J Truxillo 36 m. N. E. of Merida. 
Cuenſa upon the Xucar. 
| ; _ C Badajos LES 
South contains the J Ellenera— — (n. 1 | 
Towns of Ciudad Real ——- From W. tot, 


Alcarey monnmnn— 


14. Leon, a Kingdom. 


, | , p Palencia — | 12 j 
Chief Towns \ Tera _ 8 | 


Nan 1 in North are & Zamora — the Douro. 
orth and Sout | Leon 
of the * I 53 N to S. W. 
Chief Towns ( Salamanta 
{i in South are 4 Pucrtopico — N. to 8. E. 
Ciudad Rodrigo 3 


SPAIN 


— n ( —— ů — 


the Mediterranean Sea; on the Ve by Portugal and part of the 


Spain. Paur H. fl _ 
PAIN is the largeſt Peninſula in Europe; being joined Kart 
8 Continent by the Fyrensan 2 which — ha — | wie t 
Mediterranean Sea to, the Bay of Biſcay, That Part on the Weſt L_ 
belonging to the King of Portugal, extends 300 Miles, including call by 
Algarve on the South up to the River Minbo North, and its Gran 


Breadth 100 Miles more or lefs at a Medium. It conſiſts mn 
of that old Province of, Spain, called by the Romans Luſitania. WM Caen 
N | FE IG | 1 5 Caſtile: 
ot 4 3 i 1 „ | ** 0 
ame. ( » formerly Iberia, Heſperia ultima ; ſome a large 

X 8 Spania; bounded on the Bel and South oy ha of 2 | 

er 


ef mec 


Atlantick Ocean; on the North by the Bay of Biſcay; is termed 


by the zalians, Spagna; by the Natives, Ehatia ; by the F hcians. 
Efpagne 5 by the Germans, Spanien; and by the Exel, — near t] 
ſo called, as ſome ſay, from a certain King named Hi/panus : But extrem 
the moſt received Opinion is, that it came from Hiſpa/is, now Se- which 
ville, the Chief City in former Times. | | _ 
; | : ( 
A.] The Air of this Country is generally v and ach 
being Muds infected with Mit and Vapor, © 8 8 — Sails, 
ſo extremely hot, eſpeci iy in the South Provinces, that it is trou- River 
bleſome and dangerous for the Inhabitants to flir abroad about forme: 
Noon, from the Middle of May to the End of Auguſt. The Ar 
poſite Place of che Globe to Madrid is that Part of the Pacific 6. 
cean 177 Degrees Eaſt of Londen; Madrid being three Deg. Welt 
of London by the beſt Account, The South Latitude is 40, 26. Burgo 
Sei.] The Soil of this Country is in many Places very dry and 
barren, ſeveral of the inland Provinces being covered Wich Sand, 
rocky Mountains or Woods ; and others naturally fertile for the 
moſt Part neglected, lying waſte and uncultivated for many Years, 
and that by reaſon of the Scareity, or rather the idle Neg 
of its Inhabitants. But this Defe& of Corn, and other Grain, 
is ſufficiently 8 by many Sorts of excellent Fruits and 
Wines, which with little Art and Labour are here produced in Comp 
| great Plenty. The longeſt Day at Madrid is near 15 Hours. wll; 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities here are Wines, Oil, Su- 
gar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffron, Ani- 
ſeed; Raiſins, Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Cork, Sope, Ancho- 
vies, Sumach, Wool, Lambſkins, Tobacco: Alſo Gold and Silver 
from America, 0 5 

2 4 
Raritie:.] 


F of 


KS. 8 


7 K 


r e 00 w NA. ns 3 or 2 7 2” 


1 WV. 38S 
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PART II. 


Rarities.] Near the City Cadiz is an old ruinous Watchtower, 
which the common People call the Pillar of Hereuler; but the high 
Land at Gibraltar called Calpe, and the other near Ceuta in Barb 
called 4byla, are the old Pillars of Hercules. 2. In the City of 
Granada is the large ſumptuous Palace of the Meoriſb Kings, 
whoſe Inſide is beautified with Jaſper and Porphyry, and adorned 


143 


with divers Arabic and Moſaic Inſcriptions. 3. At Taragona in 
Catalonia are the Ruins of a Roman Circus; and at Segovia in Old 
Caſtile are the Remains of a noble Aquaduct, built by the Emperor 
Trajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches in double Rows, reaching 
from one Hill to another. 4. Without the Walls of Toledo was 
a large Theatre, ſome Part whereof is yet ſtanding. Here -alfo 


is an admirable modern Aquaduct, contrived according to the 


Order of Philip II. 5. At Orenſa in Gallicia are ſeveral Springs 
ef medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully eſteemed by the able 1 Phy- 
fcians. 6. At the City of Tolrab is a Fountain, whoſe Waters 
near the Bottom are of an acid Taſte, but towards the Surface 
extremely ſweet. 7. Near Guadalajara in New Caftile is a Lake 
which never fails to make a rumbling Noiſe before a Storm. 8. The 


a 


Cathedral! Church of Murcia, containing 400 Chapels, is remark- 


able for its curious Steeple, ſo built, that a Chariot may eaſily aſ- 
cend to the Top. 9g. Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, 
Sails, and Tackle, to be ſeen at Mongia in Gallicia. As to the 
River Guadiaua, its diving under Ground, from whence it was 
formerly called Auas or the Duck, the fame is known ſufficiently. 


Archbiſhops in this Kingdom with their Suffragans. 


Calahora, gr? Cadiz, i 
| Calzada, Sevil Ca 8. 
* Palentia, | | Guadis. 
Pampeluxa. e | 
I » i Barcel onas 
Avila, Girona, 
Alorga, Lerida, 
| Badajos, Taragona 4 Solſora, 
| Ciudad Roderi ga, . Tortoſa, 
Coria, th, 
Leon, Urged. 
Compos. 4 Lugos, | 
la Mondonedo, Cartagene, 
| Orenſa, © | Grice, 
tia, TFaen, 
| Salamanca Tales \ Ojma, 
| Tay, Segovia, 
C Zamora, Seguenxa, 
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Granada 


Almeria, 


Malaga. 


Albaracin, 


Sarago/a 


Univer fitites.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe o., 


Seville, 
Granada, 
Compoſiella, 


Toledo, 


Valladolid, 


Manners.) The trueſt Character of the Spaniardy, I an wh 
find, is that by Dr. go which in the ms — bon. — 


Balbaſtro, 
Hue ſca, 
{acc a, 
Taraſona, 


Teruel. 


Salamanca, 
Alcala, 

8 1 gu Ad, 
Valencia, 


Lerida, 


Spaniards are People o 


2 


| Spain; 


a ſwarthy Complexion, black Hair, and 
whoſe Perſons have a good Proportion : Of a majeſtic Gait and 
Deportment, grave and ſerious in their Carriage, in Offices of Pie. 
ty very devout, not to ſay ſuperſtitious z o 
their King; in War too flow and deliberate ; patient in Adverſi- 
ty; very temperate in Eating and Drinking, and not prone to al- 
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| Hueſca, , Gandia, Avila, * ing of 
Saragoſa, Barcelona, Oriuela, . i 
Tortoſa, Murcia, Oviedo, e 
Oſuna, Taragona, Palencia. Crandec 
Onata, Baexa, 9 great N 


For the 
Council 
Council 

Council 
Treaſur 
tien, C 
Courts 


ient and faithful to © Aud 


ter their Reſolutions or Apparel. Arts they eſteem diſhonorable; = 
are too much given to Lazineſs; much addicted to Women; un- 
reaſonably jealous of their Wives, and by Nature extremely proud. %, 
Farther he ſays, that being a mixt People deſcended from the Goth, cad 
Moors, Fews and Spaniards ; from the Fews they borrow Super. a 
ſion, from the Moors Melancholy, Pride from che Goths, ud 6, af 
. g es, 
you. the old Spaniard; a Deſire of IE - | Re Sable, 1 
Language.] Of all the living Tongues derived from the Latin, ol 1 
the Spaniſo comes neareſt the Original, except a few Words de. 1 - 
rived from the Moors, tho* no Kingdom has been more haraſſed 5 
by the Irruption of barbarous Nations than Spain. The beſt fh. ©, an. 
22/0 is generally ſpoken in New Caftile : In Valentia and Catalan 8. ny 
it is moſt corrupt. Their Paternefter runs thus: Padre nueſir, "way 
ghe iſtas en los Cielos, Sandificade fea tu Nombre; Vengata nos tu 0. * 
| Regno; hagaſe tu Voluntad, affien la tierra, como en le cielo; El pan * 7 
aueſtro de cadadia da nes looy ; y perdonna nos nueftras deudas, afſ 4 6 5 
como nos otros perdona mos a" neuffros deudores; x3 ho dos dexes caer in = h 45 
tentation; mas libra nos de mal, Amen. 5 > 5 
| | | 1 olde: 
the tw 
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Government.] Spain was formerly divided into fourteen King - 
doms, which being at length reduced to three, Aragon, Caſtile, and 
Portugal, the two former were united in 1474, by the Marriage 
of Ferdinand of Aragon with Jſabel, Heireſs of Caſtile: Portugal 
was added by Conqueſt 1578; but revolting in 1640, the whole 
of Spain, excluding Portugal. is af Me ſubject to one Sove- 
reign, termed his Catholict Majeſty, King of Spain and the Indies. 
The numerous Provinces; of this great Monarchy are ruled by par- 
ticular Governors, and the various Parts of his Dominions in the 


aft and Weſt Indies are governed by tex reſpective YViceroys of 
* 


Manilla, Mexico and Peru, who are generally very ſevere in exact- 
ing of the Subject what poſſibly they can during their ſhort Re- 
gency, which is commonly limited to three Vears; the King ap- 
pointing others in their Room, that he may gratify as many of his 
Grandees as may be with all Conveniency, there being ſtill a 
great Number of them at Court, as Candidates for a Government. 
For the better Management of public Affairs, there are many 
Councils and Audiences eftabliſhed in this Kingdom, namely the 
Council of State, the Tae - Rozal of Caſtile, the Council of War, 
Council of Aragon, Council of, the Indies, that of the Orders, and the 
Treaſury, that of the Chamber and\Diſcharges, the Council of Ingui- 
ftien, Council of Conſcience, and Council of Policy, Audiences are 
Courts for determining civil Cauſes about ten Miles Diſtrict, but 
the Audiences in America. have a far wider Extent. | 


Arms.) The King of Spain bears Quarterly; tlie firſt counter- 
quartered ; in the Att. and fourth Gules, a Caſtle triple towered 
Azure, each with three Battlements Or, purfled Sable, for Caſtile. 
In the ſecond arid third Argent; a Lion paſlant Gules, crowned, 
armed and tengued Or, for Leon. In the ſecond greater Quarter 
Or, four Pellets Gules, for Aragon. Party Or, four Pellets alſo 
Cules, between two Flanches Argent, charged with as many Eagles 
Sable, membered, beaked, and crowned Azure, for;Sicily. Theſe 
two great Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Vert, 
ſtalked and leafed of the ſame, open and ſeeded Gules, for Grana- 
ra, In the third Quarter G#Jes,” a Feſſe Argent, for ¶uria, Cou- 
pie and ſupported by old Burgundy, which is Bendy of ſix Pieces 
Or, and Azure bordered Gales. In the fourth great Quarter Azure 
Semee of Flowers de Lis Or, with a Border Compony Argent and 
Gules, for modern Burgundy ; Coupie Or, ſupported Sable, a Lion 
Or, for Brabant. Theſe two great Quarters charged with a Scut- 
cheon Or, a Lion Sable, tongued Gules, for. Flanders. Party Or, 


an Eagle Sable, for Antwerp. For Creſt, a Crown Or, raiſed with 


eight Semicircles terminating in a Mand Or. The Collar of the 
Golden Fleece ſurrounds the Shield; on the Sides of which ſtand 
the two Pillars of Hercules, with this Motto, Plus ultra. ä 

: Keligion.] 
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Name is derived from Portus Gallerum, that Haven, called Porto, bei 


146 Spain. Parr l. 
EKeligion.]J. The Spaniards are firict Adherers to the Church of 
Rome, in all her man Errors ang Corruptions, taking their Reli. 

e Pope's Authority ; and are fo bigotted, tha 
the King ſuffers none to live in his Dominion, who profeſs not the 
Doctrine of the Roman Church; for which extraordinary Zeal the 
Pope hath conferred upon him the Title of Catholick Majeſty. Al 
other Profeſſions, tending to Liberty, are expelled by that . 
chriſtian Tyranny of the bloody Inquiſition, at firſt adviſed and | 
up by Pedro-Mendiza Archbiſhop of Toledo, againſt ſuch convertel 
Ju, and Moors as returned back to their Superſtition; but was u. 
terwards applied chiefly to thoſe of the Proteſtant Communion, 80 
induftrious are the Eccleſiaſticks in this Country to keep the whck 
People in the thickeſt Miſt of Ignorance, and ſo little are they in 
clined of themſelves to inquire after Knowlege, that confidering 
theſe Things upon one hand, and the Terror of the Inquiſition 
upon the other, in caſe of the leaſt Tendency to Innovation in 
Points of Faith, we cannot reaſonably expect a Reformation of Re. 
ligion in this Kingdom, except the Hand of Providence ſhall inter- 
Poſe in a wonderfal manner. Chriſtianity was planted here, ac- 
cording to the Spaniſb Tradition, by St. Janes the Apoſtle, withi 
four Years after the Death of Chrift. e 
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The Heng Piſtole 3 — 1 a" wy 
The Half and Quarter in Proportion, 4 ortugal. 
The Silver Coins are called Piaſtres, Dollars or Pieces 1 
of Eight, all meaning the ſame, and very near the o 4 Ar 
ſame Value . x ab OF 
A Real is Sixpence three Fartkings; ſo that a Piece of Eight u 
eight Reals is 4 8. 6d. | | dm , 
oth p 0 Braga 
PORTUGAL. 1 
Name. DORT U GAL is bounded on the Eaſt by Spain 
on the North by Gallicia; on the Weſt and South by 
the Atlantic Ocean: Tis called by the 7alians, Portogalla; Þ 
the Spantards, French, Germans, and Engliſh, Por tuga * Univ 


the Place where the Gali uſually landed, when moſt of the Sei 
ports in Spar were in the Hands of the Moors, 


5 | | 45 
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fir.) The Air of this Country is much more temperate, eſpe - 


is Willy in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain 
eich lye under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified 
e Weſterly Winds and cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppo- 
ay White Place of the Globe to Liſbon is Part of New Zeeland, lying 171 
+ egrees Eaſt of London, and about 39 South Latitude. = 
td WM $7.) The Soil of this Country is none of the beſt for Grain, it 
af. eing very dry and mountainous, but yet very plentiful of Grapes, 
ange, Citrons, Almonds, Pomegratiates, Olives, and ſuch like. 


or the longeſt Day at Liſbon, See the Table of Climates, Lat. 39. 
Commedities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Hader 


ing 
ion Diers Wood, Sugar, Wine, Honey, Oil, Allum, white Marble, Salt x 
* vith Variety of Fruits, Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pamegranates: 


iſo Diamonds, Gold, and Silver from Braffl. 


Rarities.) In a Lake on the Hill S-9//a in 'Portngal, are found 
pieces of Ships, though diſtant from the Sea 36 Miles. Near to 
ja is a Lake obſervable for its great rambling Noiſe, heard before 
Storm, at the Diftance of 15 Miles. About eight Liegues from 
rinbra is a remarkable Fountain, which draws in whatever only 
duches the Surface of its Water; an Experiment of which is fre- 
uently made with the Trunks of Trees. The Town of Bethlem,: 
ear Licon, is noted for the ſumptuous Tombs of the Kings of 
Portugal. | 


Archbiſhops in this Kingdom, with their Suffragans? 
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lt 0 Guarda, Angola in Congo. 
| Lamego, Angra in the A/ores; 
Braga Miranda, imbra, 
Porto, I Eluat, ̃ 
— i Fijeo. „5 Funchal in Madeira 
N 8 3. Licon \ Leiria, 
8 0 Ceuta, Portalegre, 3 
Faro in Algarve. St. Jago, Cape Verdi 
Salvador in Conga. 


LSe. Thome in Guiney. 
Uu werfiries, ] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Lifton, © Ewora, Coinbra. 
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148 Spain with Portugal. Part II. 


Manners.) The Portugueſe, formerly much noted for their $kil 
in Navigation and great Diſcoveries which the World owes t 
them, are now unlike their Forefathers, and by ſome People baue 
this Character: Take one of their Neighbours, a Native Shania 
and ſtrip him of all his good Qualities, that Perſon then remaining 
will make a complete Portugueſe. They are generally treacherou 
te one another, but more eſpecially to Strangers; cunning in their 
Dealings; addicted to Covetouſneſs and Uſury ; barbarouſly erut 
where they have Power; and the meaner Sort are univerſally 
given to Thieving. 


Language.] The Language uſed in Portugal is a Compound d — 
French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the latter. The Difference betwen = 
it and true Spaniſb will beſt appear by their Paternefter, which Thi 
runs thus: Padre nofſo que eflas nos Ceos, Sancti ficado ſeia o teu nome; The 
Venba a nos o teu Reyno : Seia feita a tua vontade, affi nos ceos, com 4 
na terra, O paonofſo de cadatia dans lo oie weftadia. E perdoa m Thi 
Senhor as noſſas dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a os noſſos devediri 
E nao nos dexes cabir em tentatio, mas libra nos do mal. Amen, All A 

Government.) This Kingdom after many Revolutions of For. _— 


tune, was unjuſtly ſeized from the Duke of Braganxa, by Ph: 
lip II. of Spain, and detained by him and his two Succeſſors fron 
the lawful Heir, till the Year 1640, that the Portugue/e, being uu. 
able to bear any longer the Tyranny of the Spaniards, threw of 
that intolerable Yoke, and ſet the Crown upon the Head of Ji 
Duke of Braganza, afterwards John IV. ſurnamed The Fortunaty 
notwithſtanding all the Force and Power of the Spaniards ; which 
Enterprize of theirs was brought about by the Aſſiſtance of ſone 
French Troops ſent into this Country. And 'tis remarkable hoy 
cloſe this Deſign of Revolting was carried on, though known u 
above three hundred Perſons at once, and in Agitation for tit 
Space of a whole Year. Ever ſince this Event Portugal hath con 
tinued an independent Monarchy, whoſe King the Pope hath dp 
nified with the Title of His Faithful Majeſty. 


Arms.) He bears Argent, five Scutcheons Azure, placed i 
Croſs, each charged with as many Beſants of the firſt placed! 
Saltier, and pointed Sab, for Portugal. The Shield border 
Gules, charged with ſeven Towers Or, three in chief, and twoll 
each Flanch; the Creſt is a Crown Or. Under the Baſe of it 
Shield, at the ends of two Croſſes, appears the Fleur de Lis J 
for the Order of Avis; and the ſecond Party Gules, for the Orcit 
of Chriſt. The Motto is changeable, but frequently theſe Wore 
Pro Rege & Grege. 


Religin) 


% 
* 
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Religion.] What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, where the Inqui- 
tion prevails, the ſame may be affirmed in this Kingdom ; the Te- 
nets of Popery being here univerſally received, only with this 
Difference, that Jeaus are tolerated, and ſeveral Strangers are al- 
lowed the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, particularly the 
Engliſh Factory at Li/zon. This Country received the Goſpel about 
the ſame Time with Spain. ben 


| 6 „ 
The Portugal Doubleon — — — 312 0 
The Half and Quarter in Proportion. 
The common Value of the Moida, uſually ſo } 6 
called, tho' current at 'Twopence more, is : ? 15 
The Half and Quarter in Proportion. 
The Silver Cruſado, by Newton's Table, 4 
480 Res — : | 
The Patagon 600 Res —— ——— 0 3 6 2 


All Accounts are kept here by Res, 15 of which make a Peny 
Sterling, or 60 more nearly Fourpence F i 
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8 Land of the Church | Reis — 5 3 
Middle con-] Duchy of Tuſcany | Florence =} - 
tains the Re of Luca - | Idem, S. of Modes 
| — Marino Idem, N. of Urbiaye 
Tower con- ; ; | _ 
car { King of pla | { 1m, Sou af 
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Upper Part. 
SAVOY. 


ontains ſeveral remarkable Towns near or upon four Canal Rivers 
that water this Country. | 
The , — 1 Weſtward chiefly. 
The Ark —— - © J W. turning N. W. 
The Serax — ning J N. W. chiefly. 


The l —) © N. = 


t. Maurice — 
Monſtier wn — 
Aer, are thoſe of —_ ONO from W. to E. 
Montmelian — 
Camberrjkpaꝛↄ 


0 

= 

3 Ark, are thoſe of 185 Jebn Mauricn \ © from W. to E, 
8 | Rumi. 

5 | Seran, are thoſe of j 3 . — aon 8. to N. 


5 71 — 
, are thoſe of 23 3 F from E. to W. 


La Roche — — 


Savoy Duchy, tho' not in 1taly, is deſcribed here, as being con- 


tiguous to the K. of Sardinia's other Domains. 
8 Diſtricts, - Chief Places. 
Savoy, Chambery, Aix. 
Geneva County, Southpart, | Annecy, Chamont. 
Chablais, Tonon, Evian. 
Aouſta, Aoufta, Cormajor. 
Tarantats, Monflier, Aimy. 
Moriene, 1 St. Jobn Morien. 
EHſigny, Bonwille, Cluſe. 


Bugey, Eaſt of the Rhone, _ Yen, Lojjy. 


PIEMONT, 
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P IEM ON T. 
Valley of Seſia. — 0 Varallo, 1 5 
Small Princip. of Maſſe- Crewacer, TW. of Lake Magier. | 
| rano, ſub. to its Prince, | a 43 id 
Duchy of Aon ſta ag. » Aouſta, 44 1 1 
2 rea Urea, 22 m. N. 8 
Marquiſate of 1359 MEE > Suſa, 23 m. N. W. . of Turin, Sar 
County of i E Ali, 20 m. E. | * 
Seignory of Vercelli — f \ Idem, 12 m. N. of Caſal, 15 
County of Nice 2 | Idem, on the Seacoaſt. | L 
Principality of Pie mont Turin, on the River Pg, chy 
C. of Tendvdi —— Tendi — c Booth 
C. of Boglio u r 8 Boglio — 5 
Prin. Oueglia incloſed by 2 
the Lands of Ge “ Oneg/iqs D. 
| 2 3 Te! 
PITEMONT Proper. 
urin | ; 1e | 
l Chieri 2 : } fre | | 
Carignan Idem N. to S. upon the 
| D. 
Carmagnola — | . 1 Idem Po. | | 
5 Saluxxi = | Idem! 
Ober Terite, Covighew — E len . 
af \ Lucerna —— f  Idem, 5 m. S. of Pigneri, 
n | Cheraſco — [ | Idem N 168 oddfahs 
Mondavi —— in | oaks 
Cewa — Idem ET Es D 
Tana | Idem N. to S. upon the 8 
(Coni 5 (Idem Stura. pri 
| | M. 
Duchy of MONT FE RR A. 
Tri no — 8 Idem 
Comprevends c — 8 \Idem | 
the Territo- Aba — = Adem f N. te 8. 
rigs of 22 — idem! | Ca 
| C Spina —— dem, 8 Miles S. W. of Anni. 1 


Puch 


jd 
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Duchy of M T1 L A N. 6 


Milaneſe — 8 Milan 
Comprehends J Lodiſan | © NLodi —— Nt. 
the Territo- \Cremoneſe —— — enn 
Fr ES 
© Como — J© Como N. 3 
Theſe following Cities and their Diſtris belong to the King o 
Sardinia, granted to the Houſe of Savey at ſeveral Times by the 
Houſe of Auſtria: Namely, Novara, Yigewano, the Pawieſe, Tor- 
teneſe, Lomelleſe, Aleſſandria, and the — of Angiera, near 
Lake Magiori : All which are now properly in Piemont, the Du- 
chy of Milan remaining intire to the Houſe of Auſtria. 
PAR NM A. 
Parma, prop. ſo called) ? Idem 
p. ff 5 8 Idem fs. to W. 2 
T c Buſſeto „) Burgo S. Domimoo —— } Oy 
Ee 1740 di Taro — J L Burgo di Val di Taro — 5 
MO DE NA. 
Modena, prop. ſo called 7 $ ( Idem Eaſtward. 
the D. of ) Regio — 5 Yidem Weſtward, 
| r Mirandula oemnn———_ 4b, eee Northward, 
Corregio Z JIdemii1m.?,- i 
Principality of Carpi ((dem 14m x. E. of Regio. 
er ol, | 
' the M1 A N T U A - _-—” Y 
55 Mantua, prop. ſo called ) E ¶ Mantua, Northward. 
th D. of 4 Sabionetta 4 Idem 8 m. 8. W, Man 
Le Guaſtalla = <idem 18 m. 8. — 
Principality of Bozzolo KN | Idem 18 m. S. W. 7“ 
Marquiſate of Caftiglion —— 05 Caftiglion N. W. of Mantua. 
VENICE, more properly Y ENISE,. 
Degado or Duchy CPeniſe 
Lam, os | Padua —— 
. icentin = | Vicenza — 
Fon „ n 8 ©” eee Fram E. to W. 
Aqui. aa wy Breſcians — | 31 Breſcia — 
; Itories o Bergamęſco * 8 Bergamo se 
Cremaſco — Crema 24 m. S. of Bergamo. 
| L Polefin de Rovigo ) | Rowigo 22 m. S. of Padua. 
uch „ | 


Treviſan 
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Treviſano prop. Trewiſo 
1 e 8 [ii — 


Diele | Bells — & | Belews Cs N. 
contains 4 Cadorin . 


the Diſ- Friuli = 
tricts of . 1 ria in — O L Parenzs, and the Southeoaſt. 


Te rieſt and Se. Fita to the Houſe of Aufiria. 


In Dalmatia the Venetians bats Nena, "RAY Scardon, St. Nie 
fas, Tran, 1 8 Cliſſa, Ciclut, Cataro, a . 


G E NO A. 
| Principality of Monaco j dem to its own P. 


Territory of 5 : | _—_ 
Principality o ia Idem _— of Sar. 
__ 4 — of Fins/ — 5 Idem 8 
, Noli & 4 Idem 86 
Savona — = Idem t 
[D Diſtrict of 4 Genoa — | » [| Idem | 
Paunetto = Idem 


Albinge =) | Idem 


Middle Part. 


The Papacy, or Land of the eg 


D. of } Ferraroſe —) e 

Bologneſe — | Batonia | 
Prov. of Romania — | Rawenna N. W. to S. E, 
D. of Urbino Urbino 


Marg. of Ancona — 8 Ancona!x!ĩ⸗ñł2, 
Ter. of} An e 2 Perugiaꝛyͥ 
vietano & Orwiets⁊ k N. to 8. 
D. of Cairo |.» Cate | 
St. Peter's Patrimony S Viterbo S. E. of Orwieto, 
Car pania di Roma Rome. 
Sabina ü Magliana N. of Rome. 
PD. of Spoleto — | Spoleto. | 


Eitta di *Caftella —J LCofella S. W. of Urbino. 


70 


Le 


PART II. Italy. 
TUSCANY. 


Florence —) ſIdem — a | 
Terr, of E c 8 | Idem N. E. to S. W. 
ienna | © Iden | 
Princip. of Piombino — — _— N. E. to 8. W. 
. Ille of Elba B | Coſmopo 
. 8 1 . * N. W. of Pi/a. 
State of Preſidi ! LOrbitello, 55 m. E. of Coſmopels. 
Nico 


The Republic of 1 = 8 


Contain only the C Luca 98 m. N. E. of Piſa. 
Territories of 4 and | 
| theſe two Cities { Marino ] Near the Seacoaſt of Urbino. | 
& Lower Part. 
1 a 
| Kingdom of NAPLE SOS. 
— Ae mag —_ From N. W. to S. E. 
Copitinate and Puglia | E | Manfredonia © G ö ek 
Terra di Bari | - Bari 7 
Terra di Otranto — E/ Otranto, Lecce 
Terra di Lawora Pg \ Naples —— 
North Principate —— | :Z | Benevento — 
. South Principate— O] Salerns — From N. to 8. on the 
E. Baſilicate — Girenza —f Napolitan Sea. 
North Calabria —— | | Coſenza — | | 
South Calabrig —— | Regia — 
ITALY, 
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Name.] 1 TAL V. known of old by the Name of He/peria, $4. 


turnia, Latium, Aufonia, and Oenotria, bounded on all 


Sides by the Mediterranean Sea, except Northweſt, where it joins 


France and Germany, is termed by the Natives and Spamard;, 
Italia; by the French, Italie; by the Germans, Italien; and b 

the Engliſb, Italy; ſo called, as moſt Authors think, from Jralus 
King of the Sicali, who inhabited Latium, 70 77 7 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally pure 2nd temperate, 
except ſome of the Pope's Dominions, which are groſs and un- 
wholſome; as alſo the South Part of Naples, where for ſeveral 
Months of Summer it is ſcorching hot, being of the like Quality 
with the Air of thoſe Provinces in Spain. Which lye under the ſame 
Latitude. /raly being at a Medium 12 Degrees Eaſt of London, the 
Oppoſite Place of the Globe is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, 
lying 168 Degrees Weſt from London, and about 43 of South 
Latitude. je 


Soil.] The Soil of 1taly is very fertile, yielding in great Abun- 
dance the beſt of Corn, Wine, and Fruit. Its Woods are, for the 
moſt Part, continually green, and well ſtored with the beſt of wild 
and tame Beaſts. Its Mountains afford ſeveral Kinds of Metal, 
particularly thoſe in Tuſcany and Naples, which are - ſaid to yield 
Silver and Gold. Here is alſo a great Quantity of true Alabaſter, 
and the pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this Country 1s generally 
eſteemed the Garden of Europe; and ſo curious and magnificent are 
Its numerous Cities, that I cannot omit the following Epithets be. 
ſtowed on divers of them; as Rome the Sacred; Naples the Noble; 
Florence the Fair; Veniſe the Rich; Genoa the Stately ; Milan the 
Great; Ravenna the Antient; Padua the Learned; Bolonia the 
Fat; Leghorn the Trading; Luca the Induſtrious; Sienna and Ve- 
rona the Charming, and Caſal the Strong. The Inhabitants of 
Naples and Milan are ſuppoſed each to be 200,000 ;, and Veniſ 
150, ooo. 1 an 


Commoditses.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wine, 
| Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, and the beſt of Silk in abun- 
dance ; Goldwire, Allum, Armour, Glaſs, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) To reckon up moſt Things in 7zaly that are truly 
Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our deſigned Brevity. I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to one Sort, namely, The moſt noted Monu- 
ments of reverend Antiquity which merit our Regard, they being 
very uſeful in giving Light to ſeveral Parts of the Roman Hiſtory. 
Theſe I ſhall reduce to three Claſſes, Thoſe in the City of _ 

| 1 itſelk; 
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itſelf ; 24/y, In the Kingdom of Naples, and laſtly, thoſe in other 
Parts of 1taly. ” 


The moſt remarkable Monuments in Rome are: 1. Amphithe- 
atres, particularly that called the Old Amphitheatre, now the 


Coleſeo, becauſe of the Colgſſean Statue that ftopd therein, began 


by Veſpaſan, and finiſhed by Domitian. 2. Triumphal Arches, 
as that of Conſtantine the Great, erected in Memory of his Victory 
obtained over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription, Libe- 
ratori Urbis, Fundatori Pacis, That of T. Veſpaſian, the oldeſt tri- 


umphal Arch in Rome, erefted to him on his taking the City of 


Jeruſalem. That of Septimius Severus, nigh the Church of St. 
Martin. Add to theſe the triumphal Bridge, whoſe Ruins are till 
viſible near Port Angelo, ſo much reputed of old, that by a Decree 
of the Senate, none of the meaner Sort were ſuffered to go over 
it. 3. Therm#, or Baths; as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
which were of a prodigious Rigneſs, according to that of Marcel- 


linus, who called them Lawacra in modum Provinciarum exſtructa. 


Thoſe of Alex. Severus, the Ruins whereof remain: And the Ruins 
of Conſtantine's Baths, ftill viſible in Monte Cawallo. 4. Several re- 


markable Pillars, particularly that erected by Antonius the Empe- 


ror, in Honour of his Father Antoninus Pius, and ſtill to be ſeen in 
the Corſo, being 175 Foot high. That called Traj an's Pillar, co- 
vercd with Figures in high Relief near Monte Cavallo. That call- 
ed Roſtrata Columna, now ſtanding at Rome, and erected in Honour 
of Duillius, and decked with Stems of Ships upon his Victory over 


the Carthaginians, being the firſt Naval Victory obtained by the 


Romans. To theſe we may add the two great Obelifks formerly 
belonging to the famous Circus Maximus, which was begun by 
Tarquin, the elder, augmented by J. Cæſar and Auguſtus, and at 
lat adorned with Pillars and Statues by Trajan and Heliogabalus. 
We may alſo add three Pillars of admirable Structure, which be- 
longed to the Temple of Jupiter Stater, built by Romulus on his 
Victory over the Sabines; together with fix others on the Side of 
the Hill near the Capitol, three of which belonged to the Temple 
of Concord, built by Camillus ; and the other three to the Temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguftlus upon a narrow Eſcape from 
Lightening. And finally in the Rank of Pillars we may place the 
famous Milliarium, ſtill reſerved in the Capitol, being a little Pil- 
lar of Stone with a braſs Ball on its Top, erected by Auguſtus Cæ- 
far in the Forum, from whence the Romans reckoned their Miles 
to all Parts of Italy. Other noted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome 
are chiefly theſc; 1. The ſtately Ruins of the Palace of the Roman 
Emperors, once extended over the greateft Part of the Palatine 
Hill, 2. The Ruins of Templum Pacis, built by Titus FO 

who 
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who adorned the fame with ſome Spoils of the Temple of Jeru- 
ſalem. 3. The Rotunda, or Pantheon built by Agrippa, and dedi- 
| cated to all the Gods, many of whoſe Statues are ſtill extant in 


the Palace of Juſfiniani, reſerved there as a Palladium of that Fa. 
 mily. 4. The Mauſoleum Auguſti, now extremely decayed. And 


laſtly, The very Plate of Braſs containing the Laws of the ten 
Tables, ſtill to be ſeen in the Capitol. | 


Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, 


are theſe following: 1. The Cave of Pauſilip; being a large Road 


40 Foot high and 30 broad, about a Mile long, cut under Ground 
quite through a Mountain, between Naples and Puxxoli, but by 
whom or when is uncertain. 2. Some Remains of an Amphithe- 

atre, and Ciceros Academy, nigh Puzze/ ; as alſo the Arches and 
Ruins of that prodigious Bridge, three Miles long, built by Ca- 
ligala between Puzzoli and Baie, to which Building Suetonzus al- 
ludes when he blames that Emperor for his Subſtructiones inſane. 
3. The Foundations of Baz itſelf and ſome Arches with the very 
Pavement of the Streets, all vifible under Water in a Sunſhine Day, 
4, The Elyfan Fields, ſo famous among the Poets, and extremely 
beholden to them for their Fame; being only an ordinary Plot of 
Ground ſtill to be ſeen near where the City of Baie ſtood. 5. The 
Piſcina Mirabilis, a vaſt ſubterraneous Building nigh the Ey/an 
Ficlds, deſigned to keep freſh Water for the Roman Gallies. 6. 
The Ruins of Nero's Palace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mo- 
ther near the ſame Place; as alſo the Baths of Nero and Cacero; 
and the Lacus Avernus, fo noted of old for its infectious Air. 7. 
The Grotto of the famous Cumean Sybil deſcribed by Virgil. 8, 
The late curious Diſcoveries of Herculaneum City, deſtroyed by 
Earthquake 1700 Years, where now ſtands the Town of Portici be- 
tween Naples and Veſuwius. g. The obſcure Tomb of the Poet 
Virgil near the Entrance of the aforeſaid Cave of Pauſilip. To all 
| theſe we may add that noted and moſt remarkable Prodigy of Na- 

ture, the terrible Volcano Veſuvius, eight Miles Southeaſt of Naples. 


Monuments of Antiquity in other Parts of Taly, are chiefly 
theſe; 1. The Via Appia, being a Cauſway of 200 Miles from 
Rome to Brundi ſium, made at the ſole Charge of the Conſul 4. 
pius. 2. Via Flaminia, reaching from Rome to Rimino 130 Miles, 
and made by the Conſul Flaminius. 3. Via AEmilia 50 Miles 
from Rimino to Bologna. 4. The old Temple and Houſe of Si- 


bylla, to be ſeen at Tivoli, about 15 Miles from Rome. 5. A 


Triumphal Arch yet ſtanding near Fano, in the Duchy of Urbino. 
6. The very Stone upon which Julius Cz/ar ſtood when he made 
an Oration to his Men, perfuading them to paſs the Rubicon, and 
advance to Rome, now fixt upon a Pedeſtal in the Marketplace of 


2 | Rimin, 


Mos Pow 3 
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Rimino. 7. A rare Amphitheatre in Verona, erected at firſt by the 
Conſul Flaminins, and repatred by the Citizens, being the moſt 
intire of any in Europe; alſo one at Pola in Aria, having two 
Orders of Taſcan Pillars one above another. 8. The Ruins of an 
Amphitheatre in Padua. g. Many Tombs of famous Men; par- 
ticularly that of Antenor in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; that of 
St. Ambroſe i Milan; together with a Multitude of Statues, both 
of Braſs and Marble, in moſt Parts of 1tajy. 


Theſe are the moſt noted Remains of Roman Antiquity, now viſi- 
ble in this Country. As for modern Curio/ities, and Rarities which 
are obvious to the Eye of every Traveller, a bare Catalogue of 
them would males a eonfiderable Volume. Tis endleſs to dif- 
courſe of magnificent Buildings, Churches, Waterworks, and 
many noble Piedes of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt in 
all Corners of Jrady. Every one is apt to talk of the curious Ca- 
thedral and bending Tower at Piſa; the whifpeting Chamber of 
Caparola; the renowned and coſtly Houſe of Loreto ; the famous 
Vatican Palace and Library, with the glorious and ſplendid Furni- 
ture of the Roman Churches. To theſe we may add the ſeveral 
Magazines, or large Collections of all Sorts of Rarities, Coins and 
Medals, kept in ſeveral Parts of 7:aly, particularly thoſe at 


Florence. ä 
Rome is the proper See of the Sovereign Pontiſf, on whom alone 
depend the following Biſhops : | 


na, Teramo. 


In the Kingdom of-Naples. Aquila, Citraduealt, Mar ſi, Sulmo- 


In Campania, Albano, Alatri, Anagui, Ferentino, Freſcati, Mag- 
liano, Oſtia, Naleſtrina, Seg ni, Terracina, Tiwoli, Veroli. 


In the Patrimony Province. Aguapendente, Baynarea, Corneto, 
Neji, Orti, Orwieto, Porto, Viterbo. 


efly In the Provinces of Ancona and Ombria. Amelia, Ancona, 
rom Arezzo, Aſcoli, Affifi, Camerino, Cittacaſiella, Cittapieve, Fane, 
As- Feligni, Fefi, Loreto, Narm, Nocera, Ofino, Perugia, Recanati, 
iles, Ricti, Spoleto, Terni, Todi. 5 

files | 

Si- Note, The Biſhop of C/ia is always Dean in the College of 
A Cardinals. . 

bind. | 
nade In this and the following Catalogue ſeveral Names are omitted, 
* ing cither extinct or united to others. 


A ch- 
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Archbiſhops in Zaly 40, with their Suffragans. 


Acerenxa. 


Ama 2 . 
Bari. 


Barletta, 


Benewento. 


Balonia. 
Brindif, 
Cagliari. 
Capua. 


Chieti, 
Conza. 
Coſenxa. 
Fermo. 


Florence, 


Cenoa. 


Lanciano. 


Manfredoni a. 


M. ina. 


* 


Hnglona, Grawvinaz Melf, Montepelofo, Fe ? 


Tricarico, Venoſa. | 
Capri, Lettere, Minuri, Revelli, S cala; 


Bitetto, Bitonto, Cataro, Converſano, Giovenazzy, 


Lavello, e Mol fetta, — Pulignan, | 


Ruvos 

Monteverd united, in the 1 | of Bari 

St. Hgata, Ai, Ariano, Aſcoli, 2" Wy Boiame, 
ovino, Guardia, Lucera, Mentemarano, Teliſe, 

Termoli, Trevico, Volturara. 

Borgo, Crema, Modena, Parma, Placenxa, Regis. 

Ofuni, in the Province of Lecce or Otranto. 


telefias, in Sardinia. 


A, quino, Caiaxxo, Calwi, PE Caſerta, Fondi, 
5 Lernia, Sera, Suefſa, Tiano, Venafro. 


Miri, Campli, Ortona, Penna. 
Lacedogna, Muro, St. Angels, Satriano. 
Caſſano, Marturano, Mileto, St. Marco. 
Macerata, Montalto, Ripa, Severini. 


Bergoſe pulcro, Colla, Cortona, Fieſola, Miniato, Mon- 


tepulciano, Piſtoia, Volterra. 


Albinga, Bobio, Am 1 Nebio, Noll. 
Trivento, in the Moliſe. 
Seviero, Viefla, Troia, in the Capitinate. 


Cefalu, Lipari „ Patti. 


Pak 


Milan 


Monſt; 
Montr 
Naple. 


Orift 
Otran 


Paler 
Piſa, 
Rave 


Regio 


Boſſa 
Saler 


Saſſa 
St. & 


Stent 
Soren 
Tare; 
Tran 
Juri, 


J. ent; 


Mon- 


[ilan, 


Paar II. 


Milan. 


Manſticr. 


Naples. 


Otranto. 


Piſa, 


Regio. 


Roſſand. 


Salerno. 


Saſſari. 


St, Seweri na. 


Sienna. 


Sorento. 


Tarento. 


Turin, 


Friſe. 


Montreal. 


Oriſtagni. 


Palermo. 


Ravenna. 


Traly. | 161 


4334, nn Aqui, Mi, n Breſcia , 


Cajal, Como, Cremona, Lodi, Novara, Savona, Ter- 
tona, V. ercelli, Vigewano, Fe entimi Alia. 


Annecy, Aouſta, Son. 


Catania, Siracuſe, in Sicily. 


Acerra, Averſa, T{chia, Nola, Puzzoli, 


Alis, in Sardinia. 


Al: Hano, Caſtro, Gallipoli, 3 Nardo, Dients; 
Gergentt,. Malta, Maxzara. 
Ai x, Altria, Luca, Sarzana, Vico in Conf: 


Adria, Bertinoro, 8 Ceſina, 8 n 
Ferran. Forli, Imola, Rimino, Sar fine. 7 


Bens, Catanzaro, Crotona, Gieraci, Muren N. 


cotera, Oppide, Squidlaci, Trepea. 
Biſignana, in the North Calabria. 


Acerna, Campagna, C apacio, Cave, ute Geo, & 
Nuſce, Policaſtro, Sarno. 


Algeri, Boſa, Caftelaragon, 1 
Belcaſtra, Cariati, Toda, Strongolo, Umbriatico. 


Chiufi, Grofſeto, Maſſa, Montalcino, Pienza, S van: | 


Maſſa, Vico, in the Bay of Naples. 
Caſtelanetta, Motola, Oria. 
Andria, Biſeglia, in the Province of Barri, 
Foſſans, Torea, Mondovi, Saluxxi. 
Caorli, Chiozza, Torcello. 


N 
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Uain, erected inſtead of Aguilea 1751. Belluno, Cape Ifria, 
| Ceneda, Cittanova, Concordia, Feltri, Mantua, Padua, 
Parenxo, Pedena, Pola, Treviff, Trieſt, Verona, 

Vicenza. | 


Urbino. Cagli, Foſembrona, Gubio, Montefeltro, Peſaro, di. 


nigallia, Urbanea, | 


Univerſities.) Univerſities are theſe following: 


Bolonia, Milan, Perugia, . Veni ſe, 
Ferrara, Naples, Piſa, Verona, 
Florence, Padua, Rome, Turin. 
Macerata, Parma, Salerno, 

Mantua, Pavia, Sienna, 


Manners.] The Natives of /taly, once the triumphant Lords and 
Conquerors of the World, are now leſs _ to the Art of Wy 
and military Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. How. 
ever, the modern /:a/ians are generally a grave, reſpectful, and 
ingenious People, eſpecially in the Arts of Statuary, Building, 
Muſic, and Painting, to which they chiefly apply themſelves, 
They are alſo obedient to their Superiors, courteous to Inferion, 
civil to Equals, and affable to Strangers; likewiſe in Apparel very 
modeſt; in their Houſes and Furniture ſumptuous : at their Table 
extraordinary neat and decent. But theſe good Qualities are ſtained 
by-many Vices which reign among them, particularly thoſe of 
Revenge and Luft, Jealouſy and Swearing ; in all which they are 
ſuch Practitioners, that even a modeſt Narrative would ſeem inere- 
. dible. As to the Women, tis ſaid they are Magpies at the Door, 
Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garden, Devils in the Houſe, 
Angels in the Street, and Syrens at the Window. 


Language.) The preſent Language of Italy is a Dialect of Latin 
the old 1 Language of this Country. Almoſt every Province and 
City hath its peculiar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is reckoned the 
beſt poliſhed of all others, and is what Perſons of Quality and 
Learning uſually ſpeak. Paternoſter in Italian runs thus: Padre 
noſtro, che ſei in Cielo, fia ſanfificato il tuo nome: Venga il tuo regis; 
fa fatta la tua volunta, fi come in cielo, coſe encora in terra. Daca 
hogi il noflro pane cotidiano ; e remeticit noſtri debiti, fi come encer u 
"ge remettiano ai noſtri debitori: E non ci indurre in tentationi, ma 
iberaci dal nale. Amen. oy ; 


Gower 
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Government.) The Government of /taly can only be conſidered 
according to the chief Diviſions of this Country, there being ſo 
many different Sovereignzies therein. The whole is therefore divided 
ino Upper, Middle, and Lower, according to the Analyſis before 
given. | Eo rg : 16-2868 


„ 


1. The Upper; or Lombardy, is ſubdivided into one Principality, 
five Duchies, and two Republicks., The Principality of Piemom 
and the Duchy of Montferrat are ſubject to the Duke of. Savoy 
King of Sardinia,” Duchy of Milan to the Houſe of Auſtria. Du 
chy of Parma and Guaſalla to Don Philip, of Spain. Duchy of _ 
Mantua to the Emperor. Dach ff Modena to its own Duke. 
The rwo,Republicks of Gere and Yeaife are governed by their Se. 
nate and Magiſtrats 185 fa f 

IT. The middle Part is ſubdivided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Taſcam, and the Republicks of Luca and 5. 
Marino. The firſt is for the moſt Part in the Hands of the Pope, 
and ruled by ſeveral Governors under him. The Duchy of Tf. 
rany is ſubject to the Emperor, who exchanging: Lorain for this, 
it was ſo confirmed at the Peace of Aix la Chapel! 1748. The 
Republicks of Luca and St. Marino are governed by their own 
Magiſtrates (| 4 db | | | 


III. The lower Part of Italy being the Kingdom of Naples, is 
ſabje&t to its own Sovereign, who is likewiſe King of Sicily j 
called King of the two Sicilys, or King of Naples and Sicily, 


Here we may add the ſaur Republicks M 


Venice, Luca, 
Gena, St. Marina. 


I. Verice. The Sovereignty of this Republic is in the Nobj- 
lity, being a certain Number of Families regiſtred in the golden 
Book. Their chief Officer is the Duke or Doge, whoſe -Authori- 
ty is nothing more than his preceding all the other Magiſtrates, 
Here are five principal Councils, 1. The Grand Council, compre- 
hending the whole Nobility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, 
and enacted all Laws, which they judge convenient for the publick 
Good. 2. The Preged:, or Senate, conſiſting of about one hun- 
dred Perſons. who determine Matters of the higheſt Importance; 
relating to Peace or War, and Alliances. 3. The College, conſiſt- 
ing of twenty four Nobles, who receive Embaſſadors, and report 
their Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to return 
Anſwers, 4. The Gouncil * Ten Nobles, whoſe Office is to 2 

3 2 


— 
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and decide all criminal Matters. This Court js yearly renewed ; 
and three of thoſe Nobles, called the Inguiſitors of State, are Choſen 


Monthly; to which Triumvirate is aſſigned fuch a Power in 


Judging of Criminals, that their definitive Sentence reacheth an 


great Man of the State as well as the meaneſt Artificer, if they 
are unanimous in their Voices; but otherwiſe all the ten are 


+ a 


conſulted. | 
II. Genoa is under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like that 
of Venice; for its We Magiſtrate hath the Name or Title of 
y for two Years; to whom there are aſſiſt- 
ant eight principal Officers, who with the Duke are called the di- 
niory, which in Matters of great Importance is alſo ſubordinate to 
the Grand Council, confifting of 400 Perſons, all Gentlemen of 
the City ; which Council, with the Signiory, conſtitute the whole 
Commonwealth. This State is much more famous for what it 
hath been, than for what it is, being now rather on the Decline. 


III. Luca a ſmall free Commonwealth, incloſed by the Terri- 
tories of the Duke of Tu/cany, is under the Government of one 
principal Magiſtrate, called the Gonfalonier, changeable every ſe- 
cond Month, aſſiſted by nine Council, whom they alſo change 
every ſix Months, during which time they live in the Palace or 
common Hall; and ſuperior to them is the Grand Council, which 
conſiſts of about 240, who being equally divided take their 


- Turns every half Year. This State is under the Protection of the 


Emperor, and payeth him yearly Homage accordingly. 


IV. St. Marino, a little floriſhing Republick in the Duchy of 
Urbino, eight Miles from the Seacoaſt, is — by its own Ma- 
giſtrates, who are under the Protection of the Pepe. The whole 
Territory is but one Mountain whereon the Town ſtands, about 
three Miles long and ten round, conſiſting of about 6000 Inha- 
bitants, who have been a free State ever fince the ſeventh Century. 


Arms.) It being too tedious to deſcribe the Enſigns Armorial of 
all the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and too 7 * 
ficial to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore, as a Me 
dium, nominate thoſe of the Pope, the Duke of Tu/cany, and the 
R:publicks of Venice and Genoa. 1. The Pope, as Sovereign 
Prince over the Land of the Church, bears for his Scutcheon Gulet, 
conſiſting of a long greg; Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearled 
and garniſhed with three Royal Crowns, together with the two 
Keys of St. Peter placed in Saltier- 2. The Arms of Tuſcany Or, 
five Roundles Gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief, Azure, 


charged with three Flowerdeluces, Or. 3. Thoſe of Venice _ 
7 a Lios 
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a Lion winged, ſejant Or, holding under one of his Paws a Book - 
covered Argent. Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa Argent, a Croſs. Gules, 
with a Crown cloſed for the Iſland of Corſca; and for Supporters, 
two Griffins Or. | | — 


Religion.] The {alians, as to their Religion, are zealons. Pro- 
feſſors of the Doctrine of the Remiſb Church in her groſſeſt Errors 
and Superſtitions, both out of Fear of the barbarous Inquiſition, 
and in Reverence to their holy Father the Pope. The 7 ews are 
here tolerated the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, and at Rame 
there's a weekly Sermon for their Converſion, at which one of 
each Family is bound to be preſent. The Chriſtian. Faith was firſt 
preached here by St. Peter, in the Reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
as is generally ſuppoſed. But whereas taly is the Seat of the pre- 
tended infallible Head of the Church, tis proper here to mention 
the Romiſb Principles. And ſince the Romans differ from all other 
Chriſtian Churches, eſpecially thoſe called Proteſtants, and have 
impoſed on the Chriſtian World many new Articles of Faich, the 
beſt Summary of their Doctrine, being a true Body of Popery, is 
ang — Creed of Pope Pius LV, wy The Articles whereof are 
as follow, 2: cord Nan wk 


and Earth, and of all Things viſible and inwi ſible. . 
2. And in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the only begotten. Son of God, begat- 
ten of his Father before all Worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one Subftanca 
with the Father, by whom all Things were made. | _ 

3. Who for us Men and for our Salvation came down from Heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made Man. 8 n 

4. And wwas crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, ſuffered and 
was Buried. 1 | 

5. And the third Day roſe again according to the Scriptures. 

6. = aſcended into Heaven, and now fitteth on the Righthaud of the 

ather. f N | | 

7. And he foall come again with Glory to judge both the Quick and the 
Dead; whoſe Kingdom ſhall haue no End. | 


1. 1 believe is one God, the Father Almighty, Makes of Heaven 


8. And 1 believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Giver of Lift, aubo 


procedeth from the Father and the Son, wha with the Father and 
= 2 together is worſviped and glorified, and who ſpake by the 
ropbets. + 20 Ay 
9. And 1 believe one Catholick and Ajoftolick Church. 
10. I acknawlege one Baptiſm for the Remiſſion of Sint. 
11. 1 Jook for the Reſurrection of the Dead. 
12. And the Life of the World to _ Amen. 


3 * 


13. 1 moſt firmly admit and imbrace the Apoſtolical and Ecelfiafical 
Traditions, and all other Conflitutions of the ſame Church, 

14. I do admit the Holy Scriptures i in the ſame Senſe that holy Mother 
_ Church doth, whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge of the true Senſe and In- 


" unanimous Conſent of "rhe Fathers. 

15. 140 profe -ſs and believe that there are ſewen Suden of the 
Lau, truly and properly fo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chrift our. 
Lord, and neceſjary io the Salvation of Mankind, though not all of 

them to every one, namely, Baptiſm, Confirmation, Euchariſt, Pe- 
nance, Extreme Union, Orders and Marria ge, and that they th 
confer Grace; and that of th ſe, Baptiſm, Cor firmation and Orders, 

may not be repeated without Sacrilege. I do alſo receive and adnit 
the received and approved Rites of the Catholick Church in her ſo. 
lemn Adminiftraticu of the aboveſaid Sacraments. + 

16. I do imbrace and receive all and tvery Thing that bath been 44. 
' fned and declared by the holy Council of From, concerning Original 
1 Sin and Fuſtification. ' + 
| 17. I do alſo profeſs that in the Maſs there is effered unto God à true, 

proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the Dick and the Dead, and 

| that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt there is truly, real- 
| | ly, and ſubflantially the Body end Blood, together avith the Soul and 
$ Divinity of our Lord Feſus Chrift 5 ani that there is a Converſion 


I made of the awhole Subſtance of the Bread into the Body, ani of the 

[|  ewbole Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; which Comer few the 

Catbolict Church calls Tranſubſtantiation. 

18. 1 confeſs that under one Kind only, whole and i intire, Chrift and a 

true Sacrament is taken and recerved. 

19. J do' firmly believe that there is a Purgatory; and that the 

# Souls kept Prifoners there do receive Help by rhe Suffrages * the 

. Faithful. 

| | 20. I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning ogether with Cbrif 

Þþ gare to be qworſhipped and prayed unto; and that they de offer Pray: 

1 ers unto God for us, and that . Reli hs are to be had in * ene - 

1 e u. 

. I ao moſt firmly aſſert, that the Joke of Chrih, of the Bl: Nd 

* Pirgin the Mother of God, and of other Saints, eught to be had and 

retained, and that due Honour and Ventration . wo be given 

| unto them. 

|| | 22. 1 do likewiſe 'offirm that the Power ef Indulgence Kobe teft by 

| Chrift to the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very . ta 

k Chriflian People. 

23. JI do acknowlege the Holy, Catholick, and Apoftolick Roman 
| Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches 5 and I ds 

U promiſe ani ſewear true Obedience to the Biſhop 2 Rome, the Sue 


er 


® 
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terpretation of them; and ] will Interpret them according to the | 
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ceſſor of Saint Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and Vicar of Feſus 
C 

24. 1 Th undoubtedly receive and profi all other J. hings which have 


been delivered, defined, and declared zy the ſacred Canons and Oe- 
cumenical Councils, and eſpecially by the holy Synod of Trent. And 


all other Things contrary thereto, and all Herefies condemmad, re- 


jeted, and anathematized by the Church, I do likewiſe condemn, 
reject and auathematize. | 


MONEY. 


Double Ducats of Veniſe and Horence. 
Double Ducat of Genoa 
Italian Piſtoles in general men 
Double Piſtoles in general ——— — 
New Carlin of Naples, being fix Ducats, — 
The Piſtole of four Ducats ——_—_ — 
The Cequin of two Ducats =—_ — 
The J enetian Cequin or Sequin 


| 
wu 


9 


000-mOO00 


Silver Ducat of Leghorn « or 8 — 
Romiſh Crown often Julios — — 
Teſtoon of three Julios 
The Roman Julio is worth Sixpence F anthing. 
The Current Ducat, in Taſcany, Naples, Veniſe, bo 
the ſame as the German Florin, 
The half Ducat being in Proportion 
There is alſo a fifth Part 8 4. called. a Tri: 
and the half Tarin 4 4. 
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Par I. 


Se r. . 
Turky in Europe. . 
Extent and Situation. 
| Miles: | Degrees. 
Length 9e] besen f 35 ang 20 del 


The Breadth is from Baſuia and Part of Croatia Weſt, to Aler. 
man in Budſial Eaſt, 13 Degrees at 43 Miles each in that Latitude, 
560 Miles; for Little Tartary and the Crim are not Subjects but 
Allies to the 7 urk, 


The Length is f rom — in Moldavia North, to the n of 
Candy South, 9⁰⁰ Miles or 15 Degrees. 


Divided into two General Parts, North and South of the Danube, 


Huang a ry m— x Buda . 
| | Tranfilvents Hermanſftat — 
* Walakia — | Targowitz W. to E. 
P I Moldavia | Jai an 
| Little Tartary 7 Oſſaloau — 
= 
Romelia 5 ra ns nople _ 
Bulgaria * 4 Sofie + 
Serwia — 2 Belgraea — W. to E. 
Beads 8 Banialuc 
1 66 uf <4 Sclawonia ——— | Zagrab 
* Croatia — Carlfiat —— ) 
Meorlakia ——= | I Segna 
Dalmatia — | Spalato W. to 8. L 
(Grecce— LSaloni(li —. 
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yer, incladin 
all North an 
Eaſt of the 
Danube. 


wer, all Weſt, 
incloſed by the 
Drave and 
Danube. 


| 


| 


Hungary, ſubject to Auſtria. _— 


OM 2 to South 260 Miles, broad: And from Weſt to Fatt, 
ieee Tranſylvania, 400 Miles * . 


ſr 


| Peſt 
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— 
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PRES BURG 
Newbaſel 
| Novigrad —— 


8. E. on the Dunabe. 


Calocæa 
Eſper ie. 


Nose 


4 Raab, Faſt of Sidlerxce. 
107, on the Danube North of Buda. E 


FBUD A, on the Danube, Middle. . 
Comerra, in the Iſle of Scute. . 
Altenburg, Weſt of Scute. 

| Odenhurg, Weſt of Sidler Lake. 
 Kaniſca, Sourhweſt of Platenzee. 

| Yefp eſprin, North of Platen Sea. 


Alba, or Stulwiſenburg, Weſt of Buda. 
e South towards the Drawe. 
Tolna, on the Danube Eaſt of Siget. 
Finkirken, Southeaſt of Ziget. 


a + 


| Mobare, South on ths Zarwic. 


5 


, Trane 
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ParT | 
7 ranßlvania, ſubject to Auferia, being now Part of 


Hungary. 
Aimee J SER £05 5 20 0 
| 2 ur g =þ to N. upon the Zam, The chi 
- d amoſivar  w=— | 
The chief Towns 2 Cronfter - OY 
15 Segeſburg . 
= W eifſenburg — upon the ib 
. — South. 
Malakia. The ch 


80 Buforeſ t. >From N. to 82 i 


The chief NE Targowits —— — 
Brabilo 


By the Treaty of Paſas oi 1718, An Weſt of the R. Alt be- 


77- to the German N Zermeh, Ribnik, &c. The ct 


Moldavia, 


9 2 Ws Fol, the Capital. on the Prath, 
2 } Saco. 
The chief Towns are Zan Seth. 


þ Kotzim, North. Chief 7 


Budziak, the lower Diviſion of Moldovia, 


The chief Towns are! Bender, 


4 4Hherman. 

. OT Chief 
Litile Tartary. 
Ocxa to, : 


The chief Towns ad Seck, 


Kazikerman, Croat! 


In Crim Tartary are 
Cafe, Pericp, Baſhaſery. 


Chief 
Rewoli, | 


bur Il. Turky in Europe. = 27 
Conſtantinople, Capital 


The chief Towns are & Malgara From E. to W. 
Gallipoli 


Bulgaria. 
794 Capital —— 


| Widin — — | . 
The chief Towns are & Siliftria — From S. to N. 


.Coſova on the Welt Border. 


d) 


Servia. 
Belgrad, Capital on the Danubi: 


1 Iron 8. 8. to N 
The chief Towns are, 22 Faſt 


Boſnia 
Banialuk, Southweſt, 


. Saraio 
Chief Towns ar Faicza —þ From E. to W. 2 


Sclavonia, intire to Auſtria. 
Zagrab, the Cap. 


From W. to . 
\ Peterwaradin — 


EJjck u pon the Drave. 
- Carlowt:tz, in the Eaſt Corner. 


Chief Towns nh 


Croatia, f ubje to Auſtria, except what lies Eaſt of 


| the Unna. 
Carlftat, Weftward, 


Chief Towns are % = Throms.toN. 


Caftrowtitz 


Wick, to the Terk, E. 9 


Morlakia, 
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Morlakia, chiefiy to Austria. 
_ Veza,, Balli. The Iſlands belong to W 4, 


172 ; PazrTI, 


Dalmatia, moſtly to vice. 


Narentaa 
C. Towns belong . — — 21 F rom W. to 8. E. 


Antibari 


— 


Raguſſa Republic. 
Rage Stagno, under ProteQion of the Turk. 
In Dalmatia are three Archbiſhops, Zare, Spalato, and Rope 


l 


Zara, ſabject to Veniſe. 6 ö 
Suffragans are Veglia, Qſero, Arti. 


S8 palate, ſubje& to Veniſe. 


Suffragans are Nona, Le/; na, Tras, © . Sebenico; and Sg. 
nia in Morlakia ſubject to Aufiria. 


Raguſa, ſubject to its Repatlic.: 2 ES, 
Suffragant are Stagno, Narenta,  Braiſa, | 


W240 om — 


Riſana, Curxol a. 


Corfu, ſubjeRt to Yeniſe, on the Coaſt of- Epirus, hath an Arch, 
biſhop with one Suffragan, Zant and Cefalen united. 


Greece includes the following Diviſions. 


Macedonia — — 1 Macedonia WO, 
Albania — 128 : Arnaut mo— © Northweard,, 
Theſfſal — — Janna — 

Ar — Epiru.— In .he Middle. 
Aetolia and Phocis — } E Livadia — — 

Paloponeſe — 


L Mor ta, POIs of all. 


Chief Places; E | 


Salonichi, — — 
Conte ſſa, 'Cavalla —— g 7 
pw dy Syara . EFT N. E. to 8. W. $ 
Pella, Philipti } 


Macedonia 


Albanis 


Ftolia, = 
Locris, at 
Attica « 
Beotia 


A 
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Scutari, Dulcigno | - )) 1 
Albania 3 Aleſſio, Croia - =— N. lr 


44 1 


Durazzo, Valona 


Lariſſa —— E 
T0008 0 — c | N E. to W. 3 ; 
| 144. — n 


Cs. Butrints —— } | | 
x Arta, Prewiſa — 4 be 
= inde Baſtia, Delwuinaꝛqyq ꝛ N. to 8. 

I C Perga, to the Venetian, 
Etilia, — — Calata, Lepanto. 
Locris, and Phocis ] Salana, Delphos now Caſtr. 
Attica Athens now Atheni, Marathon, Eleuſis, Megara. 
Beotia Thebes now Tbewa, Orcomene, Leuctra, Li vadea. 


All which Provinces are called Livadea by the Turks. 
Note, Achaia lay intirely in the Peloponeſe North, and conſiſted 
of Twelve Confederate Cities; but ſince the Grecian Times the 
foreſaid Provinces are ſometimes all confounded under the Name 


of Achaia. . 
| | Corinth, Belvidere — Ee 


Patras, Modan 3 
Calamata. Leontari —— | Nigh the Coaft, 
Morea + Mifitra, Zarnat ound the Pen- 
Caron, Navarinoi — inſula. 
Colochina, Ma vaſia — : 
{| Argo, Naplia — 
HUNGARY. 
Name.) UNGARY, which we continue under the general 
H Head of European Turky, though intirely ſubje& to 
the Emperor of Germany, contains a Part ot Pannonia and Dacia; 
is now bounded on the Eaſt by Tranſylvania 3 on the Weſt by 
Auſtria; on the North by Poland; on the South by Slavonia; and 
termed by the talians Ungharia; by the Spamerds Hungaria; 
by the French Hongrie; by the Germans Ungern ; and by the Eng- 


% Hungary; ſo called from the Hau who poſſeſt it on the De- 
eline of the Roman Empire. | 8 


Ar. 


5% Teo in Epe Pur ll 

Air.] The Air of this Country is generally good; but in the 
Eaſt * is unwholſom, becauſe of the 4— Ground, and 
many Lakes wherewith that Part abounds. 


Soil.] The Soil being all Plain Land, is very fruitful in Corn and 
Roots, and variety of pleaſant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paf. 
turage ; and the Crapact Mountains, which divide it from Poland. 

duce valuable Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Quick: 
filver, Antimony and Salt; particularly at Cremmits Northweſt, 
Their Mineral Waters are generally reckoned the beſt. 


Commodities.] The Hungarians with Abundance 
of Cattel and excellent Wine ; their ufactures are moſtly Brafz 


and Iron. The Emperor's Revenue is computed at mote than one 
Million Sterling. | | 


Rarities.] Here are many natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Budz, 
formerly the nobleſt in Europe, not only for Variety of hot Springs, 
but Magnificence of Building. There are likewiſe hot Baghi 
near Tranſbin and Schemnitz, in Upper Hungary, Alſo Waters in 
ſeveral Parts of a petrifying Nature ; and ſome. that corrode Iron 
ſo as to conſume a Horſeſhoe in 24 Hours. Ehel is noted for its 
Bridge five Miles in length, with ſmall Towers upon it at Quarter: 
mile Intervals. e 


Archbiſhops with their Suffragans. 


Agra, Waradin, 

Neitra, Colorza & Conad, | 
Gran Finkirken, Zagrab in Slavonia 

Veſprin, ; 

Raab. 


| Formerly here were many more Biſhops, and two in Tranſylvania: 
Univerſities.) Tyrna, Debrexin: And Weiſſenburg in Tranſylvania. 


Manners.) The Hungarians, more addicted to Mars than Mi. 
ner wa, are generally good Soldiers, being Men, for the moſt Patt; 
of a firong Body and good Proportion; valiant and daring in 
their Undertakings, but reputed cruel when victorious. 


Language.) The Hungarians have a Language of their own, bor 
rowed a little from the Slawonic ; but in Lower Hungary they ſpeak 
German. Their Paternoſter runs thus, My atyanc ki vagyaz menni- 
ekben, ſzentelteſſac mega te neved jojon el ax te or ſzaged ; leguin 


megate akaratod, mint az menyben, ugy itt ex foldoncis ; A mininden- | 


nap 
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naps henyirunket ad meg nitune ma; Es boczaſd. meg mint enne ans 
mi vet kinket. mikeppem- ms megbogzatanc azocknac, ax Ric mi el- 
nunc det kextenec + Fs ne vigi minket ax kiſertetbe, di ſzabaditz- 
mey minkf az gongſætal. Amen. % n 0 


Government.) The Aſſembly of States in this Kingdom confift 
of tho Clergy, Barons; Noblemen, and Free Citizens, who uſu- 
ally meet once in three Years at Preſburg; which Aſſembly hath 
power to elect a Palatin with the Emperor's: Approbation, bo 
by tue Conftitution ought to be a Native of Hungary; and to him 
belongs the Management of all military Affairs and the Admini- 
ration of fe 1 * © | | 


3% 


Arm and Coin. ] See Germany. 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion here is Popery, tho the Pro- 
teſtant Religion is tolerated; for the Doctrine of Luther and Cal. 
vin is zealouſſy maintained by great Multitudes of People, and 
many of conſiderable Note. Here are alſo Jeuus, and Mahometans 
not a few. This Kingdom received Chriſtianity in the eleventh 
Century by the Preaching of Albert Archbiſhop of Prague. 


GREECE. 


Name.} F**REECE, formerly Hellas and Græcia, is bounded on 

| the Eaft by the Egean Sea or Archipelago; on the 
North by the Danabian Provinces ; on the Weſt and South by the 
Mediterranean; is termed” by the 1talians and Spaniards, Gracia 3 
by the French, la Grece ; by the Germans, Greikerland ; and by the 
Ergliſb, Greece : Why fo called is variouſly conjectured; bat the 
moſt received Opinion is that of Pliny, who derives it from a 
Prince of that Country named Græcus. 


Air and Seil.] The Air of theſe Provinces is ſufficiently known 
to be pure and temperate : And the Soil is not only very fit for 
Paſture, there being mach fertile champain Ground, but alſo af- 
fords good Store of Grain, when duly manured ; and abounds 
with excellent Grapes, and other delicious Fruits. The Diame- 
tre to Athens is that Part of the Pacific Ocean 156 Degrees Weſt 
from London, and 38 South Latitude. 


Commodities] The Grecian Produce is chiefly Leather, Silk, Oil, 
Turpentine, Honey, Wax, Raifins, Currants and Figs. 


Rerities.) At Caſtri-on the Southſide of Mount Parnaſſus, are 
ſome Iuſcriptions relating to the Temple of Delphos, — 
2 Amew 
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famous for the Oracle of Apollo. 2. On the ſaid Mountain is a 
pleaſant running Water, which having ſeveral Marble Steps de. 
| ſcending to it, with Niches made in the Rock for Statues, gives 
Occaſion to think this was the renowned Caſtalian Spring that in- 
ſpired the antient Poets, 3. In Livadia, the old Beotia, is a 
hideous Cavern in a Hill, which was famous of old for the Oracle 
of Tryphonius. 4. Near the Lake of Livadia, Eaſt, are many ſub. 
terranean Paſſages hewn through a Rock under a great Mountain 
to give the Water Vent; otherwiſe the Lake, being ſurrounded 
with Hills, and conſtantly ſupplied by Rivulets from theſe Hills, 
would overflow the adjacent . 5. On the Iſtmus of C. 
rintb, are ſome Ruins of Neptune s Temple, and the Theatre where 
the Iſtmian Games were celebrated. 6. Through moſt Parts of 
Greece are many Ruins of Heathen Temples, eſpecially that of 
Ceres at Eleuſis near Athens, whoſe noble Remains are yet to be 
ſeen. And at Salonik: are ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches now 
converted into Mabametan Moſkees : That of the Virgin Mary ig 
a noble Structure, having on each Side twelve Pillars of Jaſper, 
topt with Croſſes, yet undefaced by the Turks. But the chief Ra. 
zities of Greece are thoſe Monuments of Antiquity to be ſeen at 
Athens, namely the Acropolis or Citadel, being the moſt eminent 
Part of the City. The Foundation of the old City Walls, ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe erected by Theſeus. The Temple of Minerva, 
now a Turkiſh Moſkee, intire as the Rotunda at Rome, and is one 
f the moſt beautiful Pieces of Antiquity extant this Day in the 
orld. Some magnificent Pillars ar, Adrian's Palace, of which 
there were ſix Rows of twenty in each, but now only 17 3 
right, which are 52 Foot high, and five Foot ſquare at the Baſe; 
alſo. a Gate and Aquadu® of the ſaid Emperor. The Stadium, or 
Place where the Citizens uſed to run Races, encounter wild Beaſts, 
and celebrate their Games, called Panatbenia. Some of the A- 
pagus, and Odeum or Theatre of Muſick. The Temple of Augu/e 
tus, Whoſe Front remains intire, conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; 
alſo. thoſe of Theſeus, Hercules, and Jupiter Olympius in Part. The 
Tower of Andronicus, or Temple of the eight Winds, yet intire, 
The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Ru fray being a little Edifice of 
white Marble, which is alſo intire. For a particular Deſcription 
of Athens, Corinth, and other Parts of Grecce, conſult Wheeler and 
err. f 


Greek Archbiſhops are theſe ; 
| Saloniti, 


Ampbi poli, Patras, 
Lariſſa, Naplia, Aari anople, 
Atbens, Corinth, Tanna, 
M alva ia, : 5 
94 Likewiſe 
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* 


: Likewiſe Arta in Epirus, whoſe Suffragans ate Acbeluu, Alen, 
0 Ragous, Jena. e | | 
\ . a | | 

. Biſhops are chiefly theſe, 

: | | | a 

8 Andros, Mi ſitra, Olena, N Daulia, 

! Modon Oxei, Salona, ._ Scotuſa, 

| Argo, Bu trinto, Livadia, Granmicia, 

| Aulon, Chimera, : Coronta, Coron. hg 

f | 


Univerſities.) No Univerfities in this Country, though once the 
Parent and Seat of the Muſes, but in Lieu of them are 24 Mo- 
naſteries of Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Ba/i!, who live in a 
Collegiate Manner about Mount Athos, called Monte Santo, and in- 
ſtruct their Pupils in nothing but the holy Scriptuees, and the vari- 
ous Rites of the Greet Church. Out of theſe" Colleges are choſen. 
thoſe Biſhops who are ſubje& to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
Athos is on a Peninſule Eaſt of Saloniki in Macedonia, between the 
Bays of Rondin and Monte/anto, 1 7 5 


Manners.) The Greeks, moſt famous of old both for Arms and 
Arts, and all that's truly valuable, are ſo wonderfully transformed, 
that there is nothing now to be ſeen among them, but the ſad Re- 
verſe of noble Arts, Learning and Eloquence. Such is the Prefs 
ſure of the Ottoman Yoke, that their Spirits are ſunk within them, 
and their very Aſpe& declares a poor dejected Mind. However 
the common People do ſo little conſider their preſent Subjection, 
that none are mote jovial and merrily diſpoſed; from which tame 
that proverbial. Saying, As merry as a Greek, The trading Part 
of them is generally very cunning, and ſo ſharp in their 90%" 
that Strangers not only meet with more Candor among the Turks, 
but if one Turk ſeems in the leaſt to diſcredit another's Word, his 
Reply is, I hope you don't take me for a Chriſtian. Such is the Re- 
fection theſe worldly minded Profeſſors bring upon the Doctrine of 
Chriſtianity, | | | | e 


LAM LAH „ * 


\ 


Language.) The Languages here in - Uſe are the Turii and 
V. ulgar Greek ; the firſt being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to' 
the Chriſians. A Specimen of the former fhall be given in the Daxu- 
bian Provinces following. As for the other, tis remarkable what - 
Difference there is between it and the old Greet; not only by the 
many Turki/þ Words now intermixt, but alſo in pronouncing of 
thoſe which remain unaltered, as I obſerved by _ with 
ſeveral of the Greek Clergy in Cyprus, and elſewhere, and being 
2 at ſome of their publick Prayers. Paternoſter in the beſt 


ialect of the modern Greek runs thus: Pater himas, apios iſe ceo 
| O | io 
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fos Ouraneus, Hagia fthito to Onoma ſou; Na erti he bafilia ſou; % 
thelema ſou na ginetex itxon en te Ge, 0s is ton Ouranon : To pſomi 
bemas doxe hema ſemeron; Xæ fi choraſe bemos ta crimata bemon 
itzon; he hemas ſichora ſomen ekinous opou ; Mas adikounke men terne; 
bemas is to piraſmo, Alla ſaſon hemas apo to kaxo. Amen. 


Government.) This Country divided into various Provinces, and 
being wholly under the Turks Dominion, is governed by Officer 
called Sangiaks, reſiding each at ſome particular Town or City. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion in Greece is that of Mahomet ; 
but 9 for its number of Profeſſors, doth far more pre. 
vail. The Mabometan Religion is explained hereafter. As for 
Chriſtianity, it is profeſſed according to the Doctrine of the 
Greek Church, 1. The Greeks deny the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Son ; aſſerting that it is only from the Father 

through the Son. 2. They deny the Doctrine of Purgatory, but 
- uſually pray for the Dead. 3. They believe that the Souls of the 
Faithful departed this Life are not admitted to the beatifick Viſion 
till after the Reſurrection. 4. They celebrate the Sacrament in 
both Kinds, but make the Communicant take three Morſels of 
leavened Bread, and three Sips of Wine, as a Token of the Tri 
nity. 5. They admit Children to partake of the Sacrament when 
only ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then they begin to fin. 6. They 
allow not of Extreme Un&#ion and Confirmation, and diſapproye of 
fourth Marriages. 7. They admit none into Holy Orders' but 
© ſuch as are married, and forbid all ſecond Marriages, being once 
in Orders. 8. They reject all carved Images, but admit of Pictures, 
wherewith they adorn their Churches. 9. They always perform 
Baptiſm by Immerſion. Laſtly, they obſerve four Lents in the 
Year, and eſteem it 'unlawful to faſt upon Saturdays. In their 
public Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, Thoſe of St. James, &. 
Chry/oflom, St. Baſt, and St. Gregory the Great ; together with 

eſſons from the Lives of their Saints; which makes their Ser- 
vice of ſuch a tedious Length, that it often continues five Hours. 
The Faſts and Feſtivals of the Greet Church are very numerous; 
and were it not for them, it is probable that Chriſtianity had been 
quite excluded this Country long ago: for by Means of theſe So- 
lemnities they ſtill preſerve a Face of Religion under a Patriarch, 
who reſides at Conſlantinople, and ſeveral Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
particularly thoſe mentioned before. This Country was fo haypy 
as to receive Chriſtianity by the powerful Preaching of St. Paw, 
the great Apoltle of the Gentiles, a pt "4 
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Tittle Tartary. 


Name.] T ITTLE TARTAR Y,, the European Sarmatia, is 
L bounded North by Maſcovy, and South by the Black 
Sea; is termed by the Spaniardt and Italians, Tartaria Minor; by 
the French, La Petite Tartarie; by the Germans, Leine Tartary * 
and the Engliſb, Lictle Tartary, to diſtinguiſh it from Great Tartary 
in Ha; called alſo Crim Tartary, from im the old Capital of 
the Cher/one/e, But to be more diſtin in what no Authors have 
yet explained Little Tartary is divided into Eaſt and Weſt by the 
Nieper; the Cof/aks are chiefly Weſt, and the Nagay Tartars Eaſt. 
The Ruſian Ukrain bounds them on the North, which 1s a fortified 
Barrier made to ſtop their Incurſions: for Uiraiz only means 
Frontier. . 


Crim Tartary is that Peninſule on the South which runs into the 
Black Sea; formerly called the Taurian Cherſone/s, from the Tauri 
its old Inhabitants ; Not Taurican, as is too commonly miſtaken, 


Air and Soil.) The Air of this Country is generally agreed to 
be of a very temperate Nature, being in a fine Latitude between 
the Extremes of Heat and Cold. But the Soil in various Parts 
differs accordingly ; ſome Places abounding with Grain and Fruit, 
_ others being peſtered with undrainable Marſhes, and barren 

ountains, 


Commodities. Their Commodities are Slaves, Leather, and Furs 
of ſeveral Sorts, which they exchange with the adjacent Turks for 
Coffee, Rice, and Clothing. 


dnl | i nd A ——_—_— 1 _—" 


Manners.) The Crim Tartars are generally ſtrong and vigorous, 
proving the beſt of Soldiers, able to ſuſtain all the Hardſhips of a 
military Life. They are reputed very juft in their Dealings with 
one another, but far otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of them 
are much addicted to Pillage, and can feed upon Horſefleſh. 


Language.] The Language of theſe Tartars is the Scythian, being 
like the Turkiſh as the $ paniſh to the Italian; theſe Tartars and 
Turks underſtanding one another, as thoſe of /raly and Spain. The 
Arabick is here learned at School, as in moſt Parts of Turky, Pa- 
ternoſter in the Tartareſt runs thus: Atſcha wyzom Chyhokta ſen 
alguſch, ludor ſenug adoukel ſuom, chauluchong bel fun ſennung arkehneg, 
alugier da ukarbtaver viſum gundaluch ot mak chumuſen vougou kai 

e "DS , - viſum 
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wiſum jaſuchen, den biſdacha hajelberin biſum jaſoch namaſin, datcha 
toi ma viſu ſumanacha, illa garta wiſenu, gemandum. Amen. 


Government.) This Country is governed by its own Prince, called 
the Han or Khan of Tartary, who is in ſtrict Alliance and Union 
with the Grand Signor, by reaſon of an antient Compact; where- 
by the Turki4 Empire ſhall deſcend to the Crim Tartars, whenever 
the Male Heirs of the Ottoman Line ſhall fail. 7 


Arms.) The Han of Tartary bears for his Enſigns Armorial, Or, 
three Griffins Sable, armed Gules. | Na 


Damnubian Provinces. 


Name.] HE remaining Part of Twrky in Europe, bounded Faft 
by the Euxin or Black Sea; Weſt by Hungary; 
North by Poland; and South by Greece, is here conſidered — 
the Title of Danubian Provinces, from their Situation near the 
Courſe of the Danube. 1. Tranſylvania, the old Dacia, ſo called 
by the Romans, guaſi trans fylvas, it being formerly incompaſſed 
with great Foreſts. 2. Walakia, Part of Dacia, ſo called for 
Flaccin, from Flaccus a General, who made that Part of the Coun- 
try a Roman Colony. 3. Moldavia, the old Seat of the "Gate, 
ſo called from the River Molda. 4. Romelia or Romeli, as the 
Turks call it, the chief Part of Thrace. The Name is compoſed of 
Roma and Ellen, meaning Grecian Rome, Conſtantinople being in 
this Province. 5. Bulgaria, or rather Wolgaria, the old M 
Inferior, ſo called from Wolga, it being formerly ſubdued by a 
People from the Banks of that River. 6. Servia, or Mzfia Ju- 
perior, ſo called from the Serbi, a People of Afratic Sarmatia. 
7. Boſnia, Part of Pannonia, ſo called from a River. of that Name. 


* 


8. Selawonia, another Part of Pannonia, ſo called from its old In- 


habitants the Sclawi. . Croatia, heretofore Liburnia, ſo- called 


from its People the Croats. Laſtly, Dalmatia, being its old Name, 
containing Part of //yria. : | 


Air and Soil.] The Air of theſe Provinces doth. greatly van, 
according to their Situation; and the Soil cannot be expected alike 
in all. Croatia is cold and mountainous, yet producing all Necel- 
faries for the Life of Man. Servia much more pleaſant and fer 


tile. Bulgaria unpleaſant and barren,” with many Deſerts, and ill 
inhabited. Mo/dawia more temperate and fertile, but the great 
eſt Part uncultivated. Rcmelia affords great Quantities of Cor 


and Fruit; and ſeveral of its Mountains produce Mines of Silves 
Lead, and Alum. 
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Commodities.] Moſt of theſe Provinces being inland barren Coun- 
tries, and little frequented by Strangers, their Merchandiſe” can- 
not be great, except what is exported from Conſlantinople, being 
chiefly Raw Silk, Coffee, Rubarb, Drugs of all Sorts, Turpentine, 
Opium, Saffron, Carpets, Cotton, Shagreen, Dimity, Mohair, 
Wine, Oil, Figs and Raiſins. bt RIGID 
| Rarities.) In one of the Mines of Tranſylvania are ſometimes 
found Lumps of Gold, fit for the Mint without purifying, 
2. Other Parts afford ſuch Quantities of Stone Salt, as 8 
all the neighbouring Provinces. 4. Near Enyed, the antient An- 
rium, are ſeveral Monuments of Antiquity, eſpecially a Milita 
Way made by one Annius, Captain of a Roman Cohort. * 4. 1 
Spalato in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleſian's Palace, where 
he ſomelimes retired from the Empire. 5. Here is alſo a Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, of an octogonal Form, with ſeveral ſtately Pillars 
of Porphiry. 6. At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins 
of Roman Architecture, and ſeveral heathen Altars, ſtill to- be ſeen. 
But what moſtly deſerves our Regard, are thoſe Monuments of An- 
tiquity in or near Conſtantinople, the chief of which are theſe fol- 
lowing. The Hippodrome or Horſecourſe, now called Atmidan, a 
Word of like; Signification, in which remain ſome ſtately Hiero- 
gly phic Pillars, particularly one intire Stone of Egyptian Granate, 
tifty Foot high, and another of Braſs 14 Foot high, in Form of 
three Serpents wręathed together up to the Top, where their 
Heads divide 1dake g different Ways. Mr, Wheeler's Opinion is, 
that this flood on 1 of the other. South of the Hippodrome is 
the Hiſtorical Pillar, Ee with curious Work, expreſſing Va- 
riety of warlike Actions. Weſt of the Hippodrome is another Co- 
lumn of Porphiry, brought from Rome by Conſtantine the Great, 
Which having CE ay Damage by Fire, 1s now called the 
Burnt Pillar. From the Black Sea to Con/tantinople are ſeveral 
noble Aquaducts made by the Roman Emperors, and repaired by So- 
lyman the Great. 'To theſe we may add that grand Pile of Building 
St. Sophia, formerly a Chriſtian, but now a Mahometan Temple; 


.: 
* x" 


Sauchs and Shi 


Ihe oppoſite place on the Globe to Couftantimple is that Part of 
the Pacific Ocean 151 Degrees Weſt from London, and 4.1 South Lat. 
\ Over the Greet Church are four Patriarchs, who in their reſpeQive 
Provinces have equal Authority. N x: Wes 


for a Deſcription of which, and many other Curioſities, ſee Wheeler, 


"The Patriarch of Feruſelcm governs the Churches of Pal-fline, 


and the Confines of Arabia. 


That of Antioch, who reſides at Damaſem, governs the Churches 


of Mcjopotamia, Syria, and Caramania. 


O3 He 


1 
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He of Alexandria * at Grand Cairo, governs the Churches 
of Africa, and within Arabia. 7 Fi 


The Patriarch of Conflantinopl: hath all the other Greek Churches 
depending on him in the Orromaer Empire: which Patriarchs are 
confirmed in their Dignity by the Grand Signior, and are -ſtiled 
Your Holineſs. : | DO OL 


Next to theſe are Archbiſhops ; Biſhops ; Protopapas, or Arch. 
prieſts; Papas, or Prieſts and Curates ; and laftly Caloyers or 
Monks, from whom all their Prelates are elected. by 

| Manners.) Theſe Provinces are inhabited by a 8 of Peo 
particularly Sc/awonians,, who are Men of a robuſt Conſtitution, 
and very fit to be Soldiers. Next the Croats, who are eſteemed 
fo valiant and faithful, that they are entertained by many German 
Princes as their Guards. Alſo the Serwians and Bulgarians, who 
are reckoned cruel, and given to Robbery. But the natural Turi. 
are Men of a ſwarthy Complexiom, of a good Stature, and ſtrong 
in Proportion: Men, who though addicted to ſome enormous 
Vices, are yet Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, ſtric 
Obſervers of their Word; abundantly civil to Strangers; charita- 
ble after their own Way; and ſo zealous Obſervers of the various 
Duties in their Religion, eſpecially that of Prayer, that their Fre. 
quency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general Neglect of 
Chriſtians. In their ordinary Salutations they lay their Hand on 
their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies; but accoſting a 
Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and Kkifs the 
Hem of his Garment, but count it an opprobrious Thing to unco- 
ver their Heads. Walking up and down they never uſe, and much 
wonder at that Cuſtom of Chriſtians. Their chief Recreations are 
ſhooting with a Bow, and throwing of Lances, at both which they 
are very dexterous. | 1 


Language.] The Sclawoni an Language, being of a E F 


is uſed not only in all theſe Provinces, thaugh with ſome Variations 
ef DialeQ, but alſo in a great Part of Furepe. That peculiar to 
Dalmatia is eſteemed the beſt. As for the Turtiſb, which is origi- 
. nally Sclawonian, Paterneſier in the ſame runs thus:  Dabamun 
haenghe guigleſſon, Chuduſi olſum ſſenung adun ; Gel/on fc melt | 

' techetun, Olſum fſenung ee ni ec 27 J 2 2 

YU 


oni hergunon were hize bugun, hem baſſa bize borflygomozi, Nigſt 
bizde baſiarux borſetiglere moſs : Hem yedma bize geheneme, De chur- 
tule bizyjaramazdan. Amen. | _ 


Gover- 


* — * 3 r aw 


Part, adhere to the Tenets of the Greek. Church; ſome to the 


Church of Rome, and others to the Docttine of Luther and Cf. 


. the Writings both of hi ry and Apoſtles were divinely inſpired, 


4 7 608 Alkoran only, are divine and perfect. That God is both 


4 
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I Theſe various Countries, called * Danubian 
Provinces, are ſubject to different Sovereigus. Tranhlwama is ſub- 
ject to the Houſe of Aaſtria, being incorporated with and united to 
Hungary in 1688. Walakia is ſubject partly to Tarky and partly to 
Auſtria. Moldavia is governed by a Way wode | 
by the Turkifs Court. Romelia, Bulgaria, Servia and Boſnia are 
wholly under the Turks, Sclawonia is under the German Emperor. 
Dalmatia, is partly under the Yenetians, and partly under the 
Turks. | „„ $84 | 


Arms.) The Grand Signior, as Supreme Lord of all the Ottoman 


Dominions, bears Vert, a Creſcent Argent, creſted with a Turbant 


charged with three black Plumes of Herons Quills, and this Mottb, 
Donec totum impleat Orbem. The Arms of the Eaſtern Empetors, 
before the Riſe of the Ottoman Family, were Mars, a Cros gel 
between four Greek Betas, of the ſecond: The four Betas ſigui- 
W oe Bae, Bach Baoihibor. Rex Regum, Regnans 
Regibus. Noir f CORY | k 1 
Religion.] The Religion of theſe Provinees is of three Sorts, 
ſt 


The Jeuus are zealous; Maintainers of the Moſaick Law, and the 


Mabometaus ſtick as cloſe to their Law, wherein. they are taught ' 
the Bdlief of one God, aud, that Mahomet is his great Prophet. It 
alſo commandeth Children to be obedient to their Parents, and 


teacheth Love to our Neighbour. It requires Abſtinence from Pork 
and Blood, and ſuch Animals as die of ch 

2 future State, though in a ſupernatural Way. It allows an un- 
avoidable Fatality to every Thing, and fayours the Opinion of 


emſelves. It promiſeth to 


Tutelar Angels. The Followers of Mahomet do readily grant, that 
but are ſo corrupted by .Fews and Chriſtians, that they cannot” 
admitted for the Rule of Faith; wherefore they believe that thoſe 


bu 


entially and Perſonally one; and that Chriſt was a mere Creature, 


but without Sin. That he was a great Prophet, who having ended 


his Office upon Earth, acquainted his Followers of the coming of 
Mahomet. That Chrift aſcended into Heaven without ſuffering 
Death, another being ſubſtituted in his Place. That Man is not 
juſtified by Faith in Chriſt, but by truly practiſing the Works of 
the Law. That Poligamy and Divorces are legal, according to 
the Example of the Patriarchs. In ſhort, Mahometi/m is a Com- 

O4 | 5 pound 


, or Prince appointed 


” 
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. they. obſerve leſs than any of the former: However, it muſt be 
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. pound of Pagani/m, Fudaiſm, and Chriſtianity, in order to gain 
Proſelytes of all Profeſſions, But as the Alkoran is the Turi 
Rule of Faith and Practice, let us conſider its Precepts, chiefly as 
they relate te Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayer, Alms, Pilgrimage, 
.and Abſtinence from. Wine. 1. Circumcifion, though not men. 
_tioned in the Koran, they, reckon abſolutely neceſſary to ever 
true Muſſulman ; whereupon they are very careful to perform, _ 
celebrate the ſame with great Solemuity : And this they do between 

the Age of Six and Ten, or near it. 2. Faſting, particularly the 
extraordinary Lent, called Remazar, obſerved every ninth Month, 
and of a whole Month's Continuance ; during whicf Time, 
they neither eat nor drink till the Sun goes down: They abſtain 
from all worldly Buſineſs; from ſmoking their beloved Tobacco 
and other innocent Recreations, and ſpend moſt of their Time in 
the Moſkees, frequenting them Day and Night. 3. Prayer. This 
1 8 is of the higheſt Importance, their Prophet having called it 
the Pillar of Religion and the Key of Paradiſe; whereupon they 

are frequent and fervent at their Devotions. They conſtantly pray 
five Times every Day, let their worldly Buſineſs be ever ſo urgent. 
4. Alms. Every Turk is bound to contribute at leaſt the hundredth 
} "kgs; his Wealth to relieve the Poor: Beſide which they make 
large voluntary Contributions for any Public Good according to 
their Income; and their Charity doth not only extend itſelf to 
their Fellow Creatures, but even to the Bruits, as Dogs, Hotſes, 
. Camels, Cats and the like, whom they carefully maintain, when 
through Age they become uſeleſs to their, Maſters, and often leave 
Legacies for that Purpoſe. 5. Pilgrimage, namely that 'to'Mecta, 
which every Muſſulman ought to perform once in his Life, if able. 
\ Thither they reſort in Multitudes, being commonly 40 or 50,060 
in Number, over whom the Sultan appoints a Commander in 
Chief to redreſs Diſorders that may happen on the Road. This 


Officer is followed by a Camel carrying the 4/horan covered with 


Cloth of Gold; which ſanctified Animal, upon his Return, is 
. adorned with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from any farther 
Labour. during its Life. Laſtly, Abſtinence from Wine and 
ſtrong Liquors is likewiſe a Precept of the Alforan; but this 


confeſt that immoderate Drinking is not a Practice among 
Mabemetans. £ | 7 e 
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The Coin in Turky-is only Gold and Silver. The Gold Sultans 
or Sequin is Ten Shillings, coined always at Grand Cairo; but all 
European Ducats and Dollars are current. 


* 3, a * 
1 2; 
z 5 


The Aſper, by which they keep their Accounts, was formerly 


worth Three Farthings, but ſince the "Fw hive wade d 
Number of baſe ones, the Aſper is Teckoned' as a Halfpeyy, 


120'of which are taken for a Crown. The Zelot is worth 34. 
Lt lee — 


enn +4 ; 
414401. A 


and the Parri Twopence. 


A Purſe is 5e Crowns, or 125 l. But à Golden Parſe, which 
the Sultan beſtows on his Favourites, is worth 15,000 Sequins, 
een e 8 N 
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A Kizey is a Bag of 1500 Ducats. 92 
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Degrees and 1 


Weſtern, Oxford, Heme, Norfolk, Midland, North, 


Cor.] a! Bodmin.” = 


Dewonſvire | Exeter. I ? x 
Circuit Soutbamton — 5 er., 


WiliireæÄ] Sa — 1 
Berkſhire = — Reading. 


Oxford 22 5. ——— My mouth. 

Circuit Herefordſhire womens Hereford. : 
. orceflerſbire — * orcefler, * 
Staffordſhire w——— Stafford. be 
Shropfhire — Sir. J 


; Ef — Colchefter. 
8 artfordſbire⁊ Hartford. : 

Kent — — — Canterbury. 7 J 
Surrey — Southwark. . 


Norfolti — — Norwich. 
Norfolk JCambridgeſpirse — Cambridge. 
Circuit NHuntingtonſhire ——— Huntington. 4 

Bedfordſhire Bedford. 

Buckinghamſhire wn Buckingham, 
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. d.\ \ Sw. T3 b 5 
ttingbamſbire Nottingham. 


3 , | Derbyſbire — Derby. 
= — Rutlandſbir e Okeham. 
— Leiceſterſhire mm—xLLiceſfter. 

'} Warwickſvire =——mnmmns Warwick, 


| Northamptonſhire , —— Northampton. 


CYorkfbire |, — mn Tork. 


Denbiſbire — Denbi gb. 
VN Flintſhire — S. . 
Monutgomeryſbire— Montgomery. 
Angleſey | — Beaumaris.” 


Carnar wonſpire . Carnar vor. 


Glamorganſhire Cardiff. 
Beſide the Circuits of England, containing thirtyeight Counties, 
ad the four in Wales, containing twelve; there remain the 
wo Counties Midaleſeæ and Cheſter which are not reduced to any 
circuit. The firſt becauſe of its Vicinity to London, and the 
ocker as being a County Palatine, having their own Judges. Theſe 
two Counties, with the 38 abovementioned in Exgland, and 12 in 
Malen, make in all 52. ; 


en OT © 


* CMerigneth/bire =——— Hariegb. 
Cardiganſbire 8 Cardigan. 
ardenſbire —— Carmarden, 
|  JPembrokghire ——————_—— Pembroke. 
Soutbawales & Radnorſhire «+ — Radnor. 
Brecnock/hire — Brecnock. 
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Ngland, which with Scotland is the renowned Briton; 
or Albion, havlng France and Germany on the South. 
eaſt, and Ireland on the Weſt, is called by the /talians, Inghilterra; 
by the Spaniards, Inglatierra; by the French, Angleterre ; by the 
Germans, Engelland; and by the Natives, E ngland ; which Name 
is derived from the Angles, a People of Loqwer Saxony, who con- 
quered the greateſt Part of this Country, and divided the ſame 
into ſeven different Kingdoms. But Ecbert, deſcended from the 
Angles, having united this divided Nation in 828, and being the 
firſt Monarch of Ergland after the Saxon Heprarchy, ordered the 
Whole ſhould bear the Name of Anglcland, now England. 


Name.] 


Air.] The Air of this Country is far milder, ſweeter, and 
more temperate, than in any Part of: the Continent under the 
ſame Parallel. The Cold during Winter is not ſo piercing, nor 
the Heat in Sammer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend the Uſe of 
Stoves in the one, or Grottos in the other. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to London is 180 Degrees Weſt or Eaſt in the Pacife 
Ocean, and South Lat. 51, 32. | | 


Soil.] This Country. is generally ſo fertile, and produces fuck 
Plenty of Grain, Fruit, Herbage, and Paſture, that its excellent 
Soil is beſt declared by thoſe Elogies deſeryedly beſtowed on it 


both by antient and modern Writers, who call England the Gra- 


mary of the Weſtern World, and the Habitation of Ceres; that her 
Vallies are like Eden, her Hills as Lebanon, ber Springs like Piſgal, 
and her Rivers as Jordan. 'The longeſt Day in the North Pan 
is 17 Hours and half, and the ſhorteſt in the South about eight. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities here are Corn, Cattle, 
Tin, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, Hops, Wool, Cloth, 
Stuffs, | Flanel, Butter, Cheeſe, Stockings, Hats, wrought Plat, 

Clocks, Watches, Glaſs, Leather, Gold and Silver Lace, Cutler 

Ware, Pewter, and Variety of Hardware. Rus 


Rarities.) In many Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill extant 
ſome noted Circular Stone Monuments, particularly + 77 Stones at 

Salkeld in Cumberland, called Long Meg and her Daughter: 
Thoſe called Rollrich Stones in Oxford/bire; thoſe near Eniſbun 
in Northumberland; theſe on the River Loder in V. efl morland ; 
thoſe near Buroughbrigg in Yorkfhire 3 thoſe near Exmore il 
Dewalt re; thoſe at Stanton Drew in Somerſetſpire ; the Huren, 
and thoſe at Biſccaen in Cornwall, But moſt nn, 
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all is Stone Henge on Saliſbury Plain; which Monuments are 
thought by ſome to conſiſt of natural Stones, by others of Stones 
artificially compounded, of Sand, Lime, Vitriol, and other unctu- 
ous Matter. But if the Reader deſire to ſee the various Conjec- 
tures of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of all 
ſuch Monuments, together with the Draught of Stone Henge in 
particular, let him conſult Camden s Britannia, and Dr. Stukely . 
who proves ita Druid's Temple. 2. In many Parts of England are 
yet to be ſeen the Veſtigia, and Remains of divers Roman Military 
Ways ; the principal is that mentioned by Leland, beginning at 
Dover, and paſſing through Kent to London, from thence to St. 
Albans, Dunſtable, Stratford, Toucefter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill 
near Shrewſbury, then by Stratton, and ſo through the Middle of 
Wales to Cardigan. z. In this Country are ſome Medicinal Waters ; 
whether for Bathing, as thoſe eſpecially in Scmerſet/hire, or Purg- 
ing; particularly thoſe of the Spaws in Yorkfoire ; Tunbridge in 
Kent; Eb/ham and Dulwich in Surrey; Acton, and, [/lington in Middle- 
/ex. Here alſo are many remarkable Springs; whereof ſome are 
impregnated either with Salt, as that at Droitavich in Worcefter- 
/hire ; or Sulphur, as the famous Well at Vigas in Lancaſhire, or 
Bituminous Matter, as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have 
a Petrifying Quality, as that near Lutterworth in Leiceflerſhire, and 
the Dropping Well in the Vi Riding of Yorkſhire. And finally, ſome 
ebb and flow, as thoſe of the Peak in Derlyſbire, and Laywell 
near Torbay, whoſe Waters riſe and fall ſeveral Times in an Hour. 
To theſe we may. add that remarkable Fountain near Richard's 
Caſtle in Herefordftire, commonly called Bone Well, which is ge- 
nerally full of ſmall Bones like thoſe of Frogs or Fiſh, tho' often 
cleared out. 4. Many are the Roman Altars dug up in this 1 Pe 
eſpecially in the Northern Parts; for their Inſcriptions and Figure, 
conſult Camden's Britannia, 5. In ſeveral Places between Carlile and 
Newcaſtle are ſome Ruins of the P:#s Wall, which went through 
Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tinmouth and ending 
at Soaway Frith. 6. Crofling the Middle of Miliſbire from Eaſt to 
Weft, is a large Ditch, called Wanſah le, or Nodes ſdyke, deſigned as 
a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or a Fence to guard againſt 
an Enemy. There are alſo in Cambridg:/hire plain Tracts of thoſe 
Ditches, thrown up by the Eaſt Angles, to keep out the Merci ans, 
who frequently plundered. their Neighbours. And near Cambridge 
are the Marks of two ſpacious Camps, one Roman at Arbury, and 
the other at Baifham Hills. 7. Near Wigan in Lancaſhire is the fore · 
laid Well, which being empty there breaks out a ſulphurous Va- 
pou, making the Water bubble up as if it boiled, and a Candle 
ing put thereto inſtantly takes Fire and burns like Brandy, 
During a Calm the Flame will continue a whole Day, and by its 
Heat they can boil Eggs or Meat, and yet the Water itſelf is Sa 
I | . 
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8. At Breſely, Bently and Pitchford, with other Places adjacent in 
Shropſhire, is found, over moſt of the Coalpits, a Stratum of po- 
Tous brown Stone, much impregnated with [bituminous Matter; 
which being pulverized and boiled in Water, the black Subſtance 
riſeth to the Top, and being gathered off, it comes to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Pitch, and is uſed for ſuch with good Effect. 9. In Derhy. 
fire are ſome hideous Cawities, as thoſe called Poo/'s Hole, Elder 
Hole, and another vulgarly called the Drwi/'s Arſe. In the firſt of 
theſe, which runs far under Ground, is a dropping Water of a petre- 
fying Nature. Elden Hole is perpendicular, the Bottom yet un- 
diſcovered. For a full Account of the Peak, and the many Vin 
ders thereof, ſee the Authors who have treated on that Subject, az 
Cotton, Hobbs and Leigh. 10. Near Whitby in Yorkfhire, are found 
certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent; 
alſo other Stones of ſeveral Sizes, and ſo exactly round, as if ar. 
tificially made for Cannon Balls, which being broke, do commonly 
contain' the Form and Likeneſs of Serpents, wreathed in Circles, 
but generally without Heads. 11. At MA/derly and Laffintor in 


Ghoteflerſhire, and ſeveral other Parts of England, are Stones reſem. 


bling Cockles, Oiſters, and other Water Animals. 12. In Mendy 
Hills in Somer/et/hire is a Cave, called Okey Hole, which bei 
of a conſiderable Length, in it are diſcovered ſome Wells and 
Rivulets. 13. At Glafenbury in Somerſegſbire are ſeveral Pyramid; 
mentioned by William of Malmſbury, with imperfe& Inſcriptions; 
but why or when erected, is uncertain. 14. In Dover Caftk is an 
old Table hung up, which imports that Falius Cæſar landed upon 
that Part of the Eng/i Coaſt. 15. Near Fverßbam in Kent, and 
Tilbury in Eſſex, are wide artificial Pits, ſome of them narrow a. 
the Top, but very large within; and thought to be ſome of thoſe 
from whence the Britons uſed to dig Chalk to mix with their 
Grounds. 16. About / hitby in Toriſbire, and in Lincoln/oire and 
Warwickfvire are found the Afiroits or Star Stones reſembling little 
Stars with five Rays. 17. In Sbrogſbire is the large Hill called 
Caradock, famous for being the Scene of that memorable Action 
between Oflorius the Roman and Caractacus the Briton, whereof 
Tacitus gives a particular Account. 18. Near Winchefter, as alſo 
in the North of WWefmorland, is a round Intrenchment with 3 
lain Piece of Ground in the Middle, named King 4rthur's round 
1. able; for which Original and Deſign we muſt think of thoſe Ages 
when Tilting was practiſed in England. Laſtly, in the County of 
Surrey is the River Mole, which loſeth itfelf under Ground, and 
Tiſeth again at a conſiderable Diſtance ; as doth alſo Recall in the 
. North Riding of Yorkſhire. To theſe Rarities I might add ſome fine 
Churches, noble Fabricks and Bridges, particularly that at Weftmn- 
fer, which may be fitly termed a Maſterpiece : But many Particu- 
lars would ſwell this Volume too much. - | 
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ArchbjÞops in this Kingdom are only two, 
Canterbury and Pork, 


| The Br/hops are, N 
St. Aſaph, Chichefler, Hereford, Oxford, 
Bangor, St. David, Landafſ, Peterburow, 
Bath, Durham, Lichfield, Rocheſter, 
Briftol, Exeter, Lincoln, Saliſbury, 
Carlile, Eh, London, Wincheſter, 
Chefler, Gloceſter, Norwich, Worceſter. - 


Carlile, Cheſter, Durham, are Suffragans to York; as alſo the 
Biſhop ef Maz, though no Lord of Parliament. 


After the Archbiſhops thoſe of London, Durham, and — 
take Place: The Reſt go by Senjority of 1 


Univerſities] Univerſities in this K ingd om are thoſe two famous 
Luminaries of England, Oxford and Cambridge ; which for mag- 
nificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample Privileges, Number 
of Students, Libraries and learned Men, are Inferior to none, or 
rather Superior to any in the World. The ſeveral Colleges, moſt 
of which do ſurpaſs many foreign Univerſities, IE? in Order 
as they were founded. 


In Oxford. | In Cambridge. 
Wes / 
Univerſity, Braxenoſe, Peter bouſe, 
Baliol, Corpuschriſti, \ Clare Hall, 
Merton, Chriſtchurch, | Bennet, or Corpus Chrifti, 
Excter, Trinity, Pembroke Hall, 
Oriel, St. Fohbn, Trinity Hall, 
Dueen's, Feſus, | Gonvil and Caius, 
New College, Wadbam, King's, © 
Lincoln, Pembroke, Queen c, 
Allfouls, Hartford, | Katharine Hall, 
Magdalen, Worceſter. Teſus College, 
| . Chrift Coll 
Five Halls. St, Jobs, p 
| Magdalen, ; 
St. Alban, New Inn, F Trinity. 
Edmund, Magdalen. Emanuel, 
ot. Mary, 1 Sidney. | 


All the ſixteen in Cambridge are Colleges; but the Halls in 0 
fird are not endowed. 
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Manners.] The Engii/h, being a Mixture of North and South 
Nations, do. ſtill retain their Humour, a juſt Mean between the 
two Extremes; for the indolent ſlow Genius of the one, and the 
hot mercurial Temper of the other meeting in their Conflitutions, 
render them ingenious and afive, yet ſolid and laſting, which, 
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nouriſhed under Liberty, inſpires a Courage generous and 
invincible. This happy Temperament of Spirit in theſe Peop 

doth eminently appear by that mighty zcl/ination they always had, 
and ſtill have, both to Arms and Arts, and that wonderful Pragrgſ 
they have made in each. For the matchleſs Yalour and Brawery, 
the ſingular P- udence and Conduct of the Engliſb Nation, both by 
See and Land, is ſo univerſally known, and hath been ſo frequently 
exerted in moſt Parts of the World, that many potent Szates and 
Kingdoms have felt the Weight of their Sword, and been conſtrained 
to yield to the Force of their Arms. They have alſo ſo effeQtually 
applied themſelves to all Sorts of Literature, fince the happy Day 
of Reformation, and are advanced to ſuch a Pitch of true and 
ſolid Learning, that they may juſtly claim a Title to the Empire of 
Knowlege. Finally, their Manner of Mriting, whether for Solidity of 
Matter, Force of Argument, or Elegance of Stile, is indeed ſo 
excellent, that no Nation hath yet ſurpaſſed the Engliſb, and none 
can juſtly pretend to equal them. | 47 


Language.] The Engliſh Language being a Compound of the old 
Saxon and Norman, one a Dialect of the Teutonick, and the other 
of the French; having alſo a Mixture of the Britiſb and Roman, 
is now deſervedly reckoned more copigus and expreſive than any 
in Europe. Harangues in this Language are capable of all the 
Flowers of Rhetoric, and lively Strains of the trueſt Eloquente} 
nothing inferior to the moſt fluent Orations pronounced of old by 
the beſt Roman Orators. This fully appears by Midaleton's whole 
Life of Cicero, eſpecially in that high celebrated Speech to Cu- 
in behalf of Marcellus. In a Word, tis a Language rightly caleu- 
lated for the Maſculine Genius of thoſe who own it. 8 


'  Government.] The Kingdom of England is a famous, antient, 
and hereditary Monarchy; a Kingdom which very rarely can have 
an Interregnum, and is therefore free from many Misfortunes to 
which elective Crowns are ſubje&: For with the Concurrence of 
Lords and Commons, in making and repealing of Laws, it hath the 
main Advantages of both Avi flocracy and Democracy, and yet free from 


the Evil and Defects of either. Tis a Monarchy that affords very 


much to the Induſtry, Liberty, (Dignity, and Happineſs of the 
Subject, and reſerves enough for the Majeſty and Prerogative of 
any King, who will own his People for Subjects, not Slaves. 
Chief Stateſmen of this Realm after the King and Princes - hah 
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Blood, are theſe. great Officers, 1. The Lord High Chancellor, 
whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to moderate the 
Rigor of the Law in judging according to Equity, not the Com- 
mon Law. He diſpoſeth of all. Church Livings in the King's 
Gift, if valued under 20 l. a Year in the King's Book. In caſe 


there be no Chancellor, then the Lord Keeper is the ſame in 


Authority and Precedency ; but the Chancellor muſt be-a Peer. 
2. The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Office is to take Charge of 
all the King's Revenue kept in the Exchequer, as alſo to appoint 
and check all Officers in collecting the ſame. This Office is fre- 
quently executed by ſeveral Perſons joined in Commiſſion, 3. 
The Lord Prefident of the Council, whoſe Office is to ſummon. the 
Council, to propoſe Buſineſs, and report the ſeveral. Tranſactions 
of the Board. 4. The Lord Privy Seal, whole Office is. to. paſs 
all Charters and Grants of the King, and Pardons figned by the 
King, before they come to the Great Seal ; as alſo other Matters 
of ſmaller Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. But this 
Seal is never put to. any Grant without Warrant under the King's 
Privy Signet; nor even then if the Thing granted be againſt Law 
or Cuſtom, till the King be firſt acquainted therewith. 5. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England, whoſe Office is to bring the 
King's Shirt and wearing Clothes, on the Coronation Day; to put 
on the King's Apparel that Morning; to carry the Sword, the 
Royal Robe and Crown, as alſo the Geld to be offered by the 
King. He hath likewiſe the Inſpection of the whole Palace of 
Weſtminfler, the Houſe of Lords, and Veſmiuſter Hall for Furni- 
ture and Things neceflary. 6. The Ear! Marſhal of England, 
whoſe Office is to take Cognizances of all Matters -of War and 
bearing of Arms; to determine Contracts concerning Deeds of 
Arms out of the Realm, or within the Realm, which the Cemmon 


Law cannot determine, 7. The Lord High Admiral of England, 


whoſe Truſt is ſo great, that this Office hath been uſually given to 
ſome of the King's younger Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of the 
chief Peers of the Realm. To him is committed the Mangement 
of all Maritime Affairs; the Government of the King's Navy; a 
deciſive Power in all Maritime Cauſes, as well Civil as Criminal, 
Fice Admirals, Rear Admirals and Captains receive their Orders from 
this Board, which Office is commonly executed by ſeveral Perſons 
in Commiſſion, termed Lords of the Admiralty. There are two 
Secretaries of State, whoſe Provinces are large, and their Office ge- 


nerally well known. As for the Lord High Steward and Lord High 


Conftable, the latter is wy appointed at a Coronation ; and the for- 
mer at the ſolemn Trial of a Peer, or other Perſon, before the 


Houſe of Lords in Weftminfter Hall. 
Pp After 
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After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the 1. 

rious Courts of Fudicature in this Kingdom, eſpecially the AgB 

Court of Parliament, which is ſupreme to all others, and to whom 

all laſt Appeals are made. I might here Hkewiſe mention all the 

Subordinate Courts of this Realm, er that of the Hr 
Fi 


| Bench, Court of Common Pleas, the High Court of Chanctyy, the Ex. 
rheguer, and Duchy of Lancaſter: As alſo. the Erclefraftical Courts of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the Curt of Arches ; the Corres of 
Audience; the Prerogative Court z the Court of Faculties, and that 
of Peculiars. Moreover the King, conſulting the Eaſe and Wel. 
fare of his People adminiſters Juſtice by his itinerant Judges, in 
their yearly Circuits through the Kingdom; and for the better $0 
verning of, and keeping the King's Peace in particular Countzer, 
Hundreds, Cities, Buranghs, and il]ages of this Realm. Conntiy 
have their Lord Lieutenants, Sheriffs and Juſtices of the Peace; 
Hundreds, their Bailiffs and Conſtables; Cilies, their Mayors aid 
Aldermen ; Towns incorporate, having either a Mayor or two Bai: 
tifs, who in Power are the ſame with Mayor and Sheriffs, and 


during their Office are Juſtices of the Peace within their own Liber. 


ties. Laſtly, Villages are in Subjection to the Lord of the Manor 
under whom is the Conflab/z or Heauburough to apprehend Offend. 
ers, and bring them before the Juſtice of Peace. Of ſuch” an ad. 
mirable Conſtitution is the Eaglißß Government, that no Nation 
whatever can pretend to ſuch a Model, and no People in the World 
may live more happy, if they pleaſe. FE ore FRY 
Imperial Arms of Great Britain. 

Quarterly four grand Quartets: 1. Mart, three Lions pafſantgar- 
dant in Pale Sol, for the Arms of England impaled with thole of 
Scotland, which are gol, a Lion rampaut within a double Treſſure 
eounterflory Mars. 2d Quarter, three Lillies or Flowers de Lis Sil 
for the Arms of France. zd Quarter, Jupiter, a Harp Sol, ſtringed 
Zuna, for Ireland. 4th Quarter, his Majeſty's own Enſigns, Mart, 
tado Lions 8 in Pate Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with 
Enrenburg, being Sol, & mte of Hruris pripir ard a Lion remut 
Jupiter, having Saxony grafted in Paſe, namely Mars, a Horſe cur. 
rent Enna. Laitly in a Shield ſurteut Mars, the Diadem or Crowt 
of Charles the Great; the Whole being ſurrounded with a Garter, 
for the Sovereign of that moſt antient and illuſtrious: Order ef 
Knighthood. I he Motto, Dieu es men Droit. God and my Right. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants are, for the moſt Part, of the trie 
Reformed Religion, publickly profeſſed, and carefully taught in its 
| 1 Pp - Purity, 
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Purity. In reforming of which they were not burried; by popular 
Fury and Faction, but proceded in a regular and Chriſtian Method; 
reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Rome, than, ſhe 
had ſeparated from the Trath, according to that Advice of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiab: Stand ye in the Ways, and ſee: A¶ E for theold Paths 
where is the good Way, and walk therein, So that the Reformed 
Church of England is a right Medium between the two Extremes 
of Superſtition and Enthu/ia/m, both equally. to be avoided, The 
Doctrine of this Church is contained in the Thirtynine Articles, 
and Book of Homilies ; the Diſcipline and Worſhip are te be ſeen in 
the Liturgy and Book of Canons. All which being ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered by a judicious and impartial Mind, it will be found that 
this national Church is the moſt perfect among the Reformed, and 
comes neareſt to the primitive Pattern of any in Chriftendom: Ace- 
cording to the Explication of the Fathers, its Government is truly 
Apoftolical ; its Litargy is an Bxtraft of the beit primitive Forms: 
and the Ceremonies, are few in Number, but ſuch as tend to De- 
cency and true Devotion. In Eng/and all Diſſenters are tolerated, 
every Sect having Liberty to make open Profeſſion of their Religi- 
on, except the Papiſts. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted here 
in the Reign of Tiberius, according to Gildas; but more proba» 


bly about the End of the firſt Century, in the Opinion of others. 


In the Reign of Charles II. Sir William. Petty computed the 
Houſes in London at above 105,000, and the Inhabitants nearly 
700,000. Since which Time the Increaſe is ſo very great, that 
120,000 Houſes in the Bills of Mortality is but a reaſonable Eſti- 
mate; and this multiplied by ſeven makes 840,000: Which 18 
more than Peterſburg, Paris, and Amſterdam put together. 
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Name.] ALES, the Seat of the old Britains, being à Sort dr 
Peninſula in the Weſt Part of England, is termed By 

the Italians, Wallia; by the Spaniards, Gales; by the French, Gal. 
les; by the Germans, Valles; and by the Engliſb, Wales; ſo called, 
as ſome imagine, from 7davalls Son of Cadwallader, who retired 
here with the remaining Britains. Bur others rather think, that a 
the Britains derive their Origin from the Gault, ſo they alſo re- 
tain the Name, this Country being ftill termed Galles by the 
French; and the Uſe of V for G, according to the Saxon Cultoin, 
{tems ta confirm it. ey he, 
Pa Air 
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Air and Soil.) The Air of this Country is much the ſame with 

- thoſe Counties of England, lying in the ſame Latitude. The 60 

is generally very mountainous, yet ſome of its Vallies are abun. 

dantly fertile, producing great Plenty of Corn, and others are 

fit for Paſture. It is likewiſe well ſtored with Quarries of Free. 

. ſtone, ſeveral Mines of Lead, aud Plenty of Coals. | 


Commedities.] The chief Commoiditics here are Cattel; Butter, 
Cheeſe, Cottons, Bays, Hides, Calvefkins, Honey, Wax; and 
Herrings, with which their Seas abound. | 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially Des- 
bigh/hire, are ftill to be ſeen the Remains of that famous Wall com- 
monly called King Ofz's Dy4e, made as a Boundary between the 
Saxons and Britains, 2. At a ſmall Village, called Newton'in 
Glamorgan/hire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, which ebbs 
and flows contrary to the Sea. 3. In the ſame Country, as alſo 
Caermarthenſhire, are ſeveral old Sepulchral Monuments, and divers 
noted Stone Pillars, with Inſcriptions. 4. In Brecnock/sire are ſome 
other remarkable Pillars, particularly that called the Maiden Stone, 
near Brecnock, fix Foot high, whereon are the Figures of a Man 
and Woman: And another in Form of a Croſs, in Yaenor Pariſh. 
5. In Glamorganſbire are the Remains of Carfilly Caſtle, near as big 
as Windſor ; being reckoned the nobleſt Ruins of antient Architec- 
ture of any in Britain. Alſo on Kenbryn Hill in Gowerland is a 
huge Stone of 20 Tun, ſupported by ſeveral others in a Circle, 
6. In Merioneth/hire is Kader Idris, a Mountain remarkable for its 
Hight, which affords Variety of Alpine Plants. 7. In Carnar- 
won/hire is the high Mountain of Penmenmanur, croſs which the 
weer Road lies, and occaſions no ſmall Terror to many Travel- 
ers; for on one hand the impending Rock ſeems ready every 
Minute to cruſh them to Pieces, and the great Precipice below 1s 
ſo hideous and full of danger, that one falſe ſtep is of diſmal Con- 
ſequence. 8. Near Bafingwwerk in Flintſhire, is that remarkable 
Fountain commonly called Holy Weil, which ſends forth ſo conſider- 
able a Stream, as to be able ſoon to turn a Mill; but more noted of 
old for its pretended Sanctity derived from the fabulous Story of 
St. fo a as alſo the wonderful Virtue of its Waters, chiefly owing 
to the Forgery of the Monks of Bafimgwerk. g. In Pembroleſbire 
is Milford Hawen, which for Largeneſs and Safety can, perhaps, be 
outdone by none in Europe, it having ſo many Creeks, Bays, and 
Roads, that a thouſand Ships may ride there ſecurely. Lafily,.In 
Monmouthſhire are many Roman Altars dug up with Variety of His 
feriptions. For which, and many others, ſee Camden's Britannia 
by Biſhop G:b/or ; and Buck's Folio Prints of the ruinous ay 
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Caſtles and Antiquities in Wales. Snowden in Carnarvonſ/hire is the 
higheſt Mountain, and by triangular Meaſurement is 1240 Yards 
perpendicular, near three Quarters of a Mile. P/inlymmon Moun- 
tain, one of the three higheſt, is Part in Montgomery and Part in 
Cardiganſbire. ä 9 e 


Manners.] The Velſb are a Nation generally reputed very faith- 
ful and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to 
Strangers in their own. The Common People, for the moſt Part, 
are fimple and illiterate, but their Gentry are eſteemed. polite, 
brave and hoſpitable. They are 123 inclined to a cholerick 
Temper, and value themſelves on their Pedigrees and Families. 


Language.) The Velßb being the Ofipring of the old Britains, do 
ſtill retain their primitive Language, which remains more free from 
a Mixture of forein Words, than any modern Tongue in Europe; 
a Language which hath nothing to recommend it to Strangers, being 
both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the Ear, by reaſon of 
its Multitude of Conſonants. Their Paternoſter runs thus: Ein 
Tad yr haun wyt yn y nefvedd,. ſanctiedier dy enw: Deusd dy dery- 
nas; bid dy ewylls ar yddaiar megis y mac yn neſoedd dyre i ni hed dyw 
ein bara beunyddiol : A maddeu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddewn ny in 
dyledwry ; Ac nar arwain mi brofe diageth, either gwared in rhag 
drwg. Amen. 


Government.) Wales was antiently governed by its own King or 
Kings, there being one for South and another for North Wales, and 
ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a regal Power, but was 
fully conquered by King Edward I, 1282; who having then a Son 
brought forth by bis Queen at Carnarvon Caſtle, and finding the 
Welk extremely averſe to a foreign Governor, offered them the 
young Child, a Native of their own, to be their Prince ; to which 
they readily yielded, and ſwore Obedience to him; fince which 
Time, the King of England's eldeſt Son is ſtiled Prince of Wales. 

Arms.) The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 
England, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. But 
the proper and peculiar Device, commonly called the Prince's Arms, 
is a Coronet beautified with three Oftrich Feathers, with this Motto, 
{ch Dien. I ſerve ; alluding to that of the Apoſtle, The Heir, while 
he is a Child, differeth not from a Servant. 


Religion.] The Inbabitants of this Country are of the Reformed 
Religion, according to the Eſtabliſhment of the Church of England; 
but many of the meaner Sort are ignorant in religious Matters 
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For the Remedy of which the incomparable Mr. Gouge was at no 
ſmall Pains and Charge in preaching the Goſpel to them, and dic. 
tributing a conſiderable Number of Bibles and Books of Devotion 
among them, in their own Language: Which generous and good 
Deſign was improved by the Honorable Robert Boyle, and ſeveral 
other well diſpoſed Chriſtians, particularly that pious Divine Dr, 
Horneck. And we are willing to hope, that the ſame will continue 
and be ſupported by the Favor and Aſſiſtance of other ſerious Per. 
ſons among us. The Chriſtian Faith is ſaid to be planted in this 
Country at the-Beginning of the third Century. 


$ C0 ba . 
55 Extent and Situation. 5 
From the Coaſt of Gallonvay South, to the North of Sutherland, 
three Degrees 50 Minutes, or 230 Miles long. The Breadth is 
no where above 100 Miles, and in many Places not half that. The 


whole Country is ſo interſected by Inlets of the Sea, that every 
Houſe in Scotland is within 50 Miles of ſalt Water. 


Edinburg, that is Edwin's Be g. is placed three Degrees Wet of 
London, or .5,25 Weſt of Paris: And in Latitude 55, 56. 


Divided into North and South of the River Fortb. 
Subdiviſions. Chief Town. 

"Galloway ——cœX—j.Z Kirkubright 

Nithſdals — — Damfries — 


Anandale . — Annan 


— — —-—— —DMTͤ— E— 


Eſedale enn K 
Liaſdale — Hermitage — 
| Tiviotdale wonmmnanas — TFedburgh — 
The Mer! Dun. 
| Lauderdale Lauder 
80th * | Taweadale — — Pebil. 8 
aa de < Clzd/dale — Glaſgow —— þE. to W. 
Kyle Ayr 
Carrick — Bargenny =| 
Lotbian . —— Edinburgh — ) 
| Stirling — Idem 
a | er e — Jdem | 
oningham — uin | 5 
"RE Boot , Rothſay —{ E. to W. 
Arran — Lamlaſh —— 


L Peninſale of Kiniyre — NVlxeran— jj 
| | North 


Parr l. , 


Lennon — — Dunbarton — 
Argyle k- —: Trocrory 
Perth — Perth LOTT 


Stratbern k —k Abernetty 585 to W. 


(Fife — — St. Andrews 
Mentei th — — — Dumblain — E. to W. 


Bradalbin — PFinlarig 
Lorai⁊ — — Dunflafage — 
Mernis mmm Mardin 
Angus — Dundee 


Goury ———— — — Scoon, Foulis 


North | Athol — — — Blair 
contains Mar 


—— Aberdeen 
Badenceh  wonnnnais nan Ruther — 
Loctabber — ʒTæ— Jxverlochy, or 


i 0 W. 


| Glerſpean — Fort Milliam 
Buchan Peterhead == ] 
| B mf — Bam By to W. 
Murray — Naim, Elgin | 
Rofs — 7 n,Digwal 


Sutherlind roma wn Dorneck — 18. to N. 
| 8 trathnavern — Tung 5 
| Cathneſs ——— Wick N . of all. 


Sheriffres | in North Britain, 


| | | Marr, South. 
Aberdeen containing Buchan, Northeaſt! 
Strathbogie, Welt, 
Pert) Glenſbie. 
dy ag Strathardil. 
5 3 Ranoch. 
Perth containing Baade — Balæuidder. 
Mei teith Glenurky; 
Straihern mms $tormont; > 
Argyle. 
Inverary containing Kin tyre, 


Hes W. of Kintyres 


P 4 | Banif; 


Bamy, the North Part. 

\ Boyn, the North Part. 
Enzy, the N. E. Corner. 
Strathdowvern, middle. 
Strathavin, 

Balweny, 5 ** 


Bam containing 


Badenoch. 
Inverneſs containing 4 Lockabber. 


South Part of Nairnſb. and Rt. 


| 2 Sutherland. 

Tee — Strathnavern, N. 

| t Tiwiotdale. 

Roxburgh containing 4 Lid/dale. 
Eftdale. 


| Coningham, North. 
Ayr containing Kyle, in the Middle. 
. Carrick, South. 


Dam/ricr 3 all N:th/dale. 
Cromerty { containing | } Part of Roſs, S. of o ner. 


Strathern — I C Strathern. 


Menteith = (] Menteith. 
Anandale — ( 5 } Anandale. 
Stewarties are 4 Hirlabrigbt JO C Southeaſt Part of Galloway. 


St. Andrews F; ife. 
As alſo 4 Killemure Angus. 


Abernetty Perth. 

Kyle —— : Kyle. - 

Bailiari Carrick — (() Carrick. 
* Coningham — [8] Coningbam. 
Lauderdale — ] O | Lauderdale, 


One Conſtabulary of Hadington or Eaſt Lothian. 
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Soon after the Rebellion was ſuppreſt, an Act of Parli 
paſſed in 1747 to aboliſh all Heretable Juriſdictions, and ſatisfy the 
Proprietors for the ſame. The County Sheriffs have now yearly 
Salaries, which are ſettled as follow, 


Argyle, Bute, Cromerty, n Perth, Roſs, 250 l. each. 


Aberdeen, Ayr, Cathneſs, Dumfrees, Edinburgh, Fife, Kinroſs, 
Lanerk, Orkney, Sutherland, zool. each, 


All the reſt ſeverally at 1 col. each. 


The Claimants for the ſaid Regalities, Juſticiaries, Foreſtries, and 
the County Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs, &c. made their Demand for 
more than Half a Million Sterling; but the Lords of Seſſion, who 
had Orders to ſettle it, determined the whole Sum at 152,0001. 


Since the Union 1707, Scotland is divided into 33 Counties, 
which with the Parliament Burrows are ſettled in this Order. 


Members of Parliament how elected. 


The Number of Peers in the Scots Parliament before the Union 
was 160, at preſent not half ſo many, and the Commons 157 ; 
but now the Conſtitution is thus: The Peers of Scotland are to meet 
and ele& Sixteen from their own Number, by a Plurality of Votes 
of thoſe, who are preſent, and the Proxies for ſuch as are abſent ; 
which abſent Lords may alſo ſend a Liſt of Peers whom they think 
fitteſt to be choſen ; and in caſe of Death, or legal Incapacity in 
any of the ſaid Sixteen, the Peers ſhall ele& another as before. 


The Commoners are in all Fortyfive: One for each County, 
being Thirty, and for the Burrows Fifteen, 


| 
| Bute and Cathneſs by Turn. 

The County of Clacmanan and An by Turn. 

| Dumfries, 

Dunbriton. 

| Edinburgh. 

Elgin. 

. 


The 
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SR Engler. i 
| Proerneſs. 
 Kincardin.” 
Kirkubright, 
Lanerk. © 
| Lithgow: 8 
| Nairn and Cromerty by Turn. 
„„ 5 8 
The County of Pebles. 
| P eri 5. 
| Renfrew. 
Roſe. 
| Roxburgh. 
} Selkirk. 
| Stirling. | 
| Sutherland. 20 
LEVig. 07s | | | 
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Fifteen Members for the Burrows are in this Order, fifteen 


Diſtricts. 


Edinburgh. 
' - Kirkwal, Weid, Dormck, Dingwal, Tayn. 
Fortroſi, Inverneſs, Nairn, Forreſs. 


Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverugy, Kintere. 
Aberdeen, Bervy, Montroſs, Aberbrathic, Brechin, 


* Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Couper, St. Andrew. 


Crail, Kilrenny, Anfiruthers, Pittenwweem. 
Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, Brunt Iſland. 


« Innerkeithin, Dumferlin, Queensferry, Culroſs, Stirling. 


Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruglen, Dunbarton. 
Hadington, Dunbar, Northberwick, Lauder, Fedburgh. 
Selkirk, Pebles, Lithgow, Lanerk. 

Dumfries, Sanguar, Annan, Lochmaben, Kirkubright. 
Wigton, New Galloway, Stranrawr, Whitthern. 
Ayr, Irwin, Rothſay, Cambelton, Inderary. 


The Election for Burgeſſes is thus: Each of the Burrows 1s to 


chuſe a Commiſſioner in the ſame Manner as formerly, except 
Edinburgh which is allowed one Member for itſelf; and the ſaid 
Commiſſioners are to meet at the preſiding Burgh, and ele& one 
Member for each of the ſaid fourteen Diſtricts. If the Commiſ- 
fioners Votes are equal, the Preſident is to have a caſting Vote, be- 
ſide his Vote for the Burow from which he is ſent. The Commil- 


. ..oner 
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ſioner from the eldeſt Burgh is to preſide in the firſt Meeting, and 
the Commiſſioners from the other Burghs to preſide afterwards by 
Turn, in-the ſame Order as the Burghs are called over in the Par- 
liament Rolls of Scotland. And in caſe any of the ſaid fifteen Com- 
miſſioners die, or become otherwiſe incapable, then the Town of 
Edinburgh, or the Diſtrict which choſe the ſaid Member, ſhall ele& 
another in his Place. None are capable to ele& or be elected for 
any of the three States, that is to ſay Peers, County Members, and 
Burgeſſes, but ſuch as are Proteſtants, of twenty one Years of Age, 
and ſhall take and ſubſcribe the Oaths appointed by Law. | 


And for electing the Scots Lords and Commons it was enacted, 
That when her Majeſty, her Heirs and Succeſfors, ſhall be pleaſed 
to ſummon the firſt, or any after Parliament of Great Britain, and 
when for that Effect a Writ under the Great Seal ſhall be directed 
to the Privy Council of Scotland, to iſſue a Proclamation requiri 
the Peers of Scotland to meet at a certain Time and Place to el 
the ſaid Sixteen Peers; and requiring the Lord Regiſter, or two 
Clerks of Seſſion, to attend all fuch Meetings, adminiſter the 
Oaths, and take the Votes; and having made up the Liſts in Pre- 
ſence of the Meeting, to return the Names of the Sixteen elected 
Peers to the Clerk of the Council of Scotland, certified under the 
Hand of the Lord Regiſter, or Clerks of Seſſion attending. And 
in like Manger requiring the Freeholders in the ſeveral Counties to 
convene at the principal Burgh or County Town, to elect their 
thirty Commiſſioners, whoſe Names ſhall be returned in the ſame 
Manner. And laſtly, ordains Edinburgh to elect their Commiſſioner, 
and the other Burows as aforeſaid, fifteen in all. The Clerk of 
each Burow is to attend, and under his Hand return the Member's 
Name to the proper Office, that the Names of the Sixteen Peers, 
Thirty Knights or Commiſſioners for Shires, and fifteen B 
or Commiſhoners for Burows, may be ſent to that Court from 


whence the Writ was iſſued under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom. | | EA | Os 


ame.] Q Cotland or North Britain, being old Caledonia, is a Pen- 
inſula divided from England by a Neck of Land not 

above 50 Mile broad, called the Cheviot Hills, between River Tavede 
and So/way Frith. It is termed by the /alians, Scotia; by the Spa- 
niardi, Eſcocia; by the French, Eſcofſc ; by the Scots, Germans and 
£19115, Scotland. This Name it had from the Scots, a People from 
Ireland, who firſt entred the Highlands of North Britain about the 
Year 300. By ſeveral Degrees after the Decay of the Roman Em- 
pire they made Argyle a Kingdom. About 850 they ſubdued = 
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the Land North of Grame's Dyke, and in the ninth Century got the 
reſt of the Country, which ſoon after took the Name of Scotland. 
For tis univerſally known that the Word Scotia is appropriated to 
Treland by all antient Writers; and that no Author in the firſt ten 


Centuries ever mentions Ireland by any other Name: For which ſee 
the Article of Ireland. > 


Air.] The Air of North Britain is generally very pure, being 
windy withal, and ſo extraordinary wholſom, that many * Perſons 


there arrive to greater Ages than is uſual in ſome ether Nations 
of Europe. 


Soil.] Though this Country is of a Situation conſiderably North; 
yet it produces all Neceſlaries for the Comforts of Life. Its Seas 
are wonderfully ſtored with moſt Kinds of excellent Fiſh, and its 
Rivers abound with the beſt of Salmon; its Plains do ſufficiently 
produce moſt Kinds of Grain, Herbs and Fruit ; and many of its 
Mountains not only contain ſome valuable Mines and the beſt of 
Coals, but alſo ſeyeral are ſo covered with numerous Flocks, that 
great Droves of Cattle do yearly paſs into the North of England. 


The longeſt Day in the North of Scotland is eighteen Hours, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are moſt 
Sorts of Fiſh in great Abundance, much Linencloth and Cambric 
Cattel and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Salt, Trainoil, Coarſe 
Cloths, Stockins, Yarn, Worſted, &c. Sw 

Rarities.) In Chyaſdale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
Remains of a large Roman Cauſway, which commonly goes now by 
the Name of _—_—_— And in T:iviotdale are ſeveral Marks 
of Roman Camps, and another Military Way called the Rugged 


 Cauſway. 2. In Stratherx are viſible Marks of ſeveral Roman 


Camps, eſpecially that at Ardock. 3. In Stirling hire are divers 
Marks of the Roman Wall called Graham's Dyke, which extended 
over the mut 30 Miles between the Rivers Forth and Cyd; its 
Form and Building will beſt appear by a Draught thereof in Cam- 
den's Britannia. 4. In Stirling hire were likewiſe found ſome In- 
ſcriptions upon Stones relating to the Roman Wall; one whereof 
is now at Calder and informs us, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta 
built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and another at Dunno- 
ter in Kincardinſbire, which hints that a Party of the Legio wicefima 
Victriæ continued it for three Miles more. As for the Inſeripti - 
ons themſelves ſee G:ib/on's Camden. 5. Hard by the Trad of the 
foreſaid Wall are yet to be ſeen two pretty Mounts, called Duni 
Pacis, and the Remains of an old Building in Form of a 9 
; 1 
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| called Arthur's Oven. 6. Near Paiſy and Renfrew is the Appear- 


ance of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes being ſtill 
viſible. Here is alſo a remarkable Spring, which regularly ebbs 
and flows with the Sea. 7. Near Edinburgh is a Fountain com- 
monly called the Oily Well; the Surface of its Waters being co- 
vered with an Oil or Bitumen} which is frequently uſed, with good 
Succeſs, in curing ſcorbutic Humors; alſo another which goes | 
the Name of the Routing Well, becauſe it uſually makes à N 
before a Storm. 8. Near Brechin in Angus, where the Danes re- 
ceived a great Overthrow, is a high Stone erected over their Ge- 
neral's Grave, called Camus Cro/s, with another about ten Miles 
Diſtance, both of them having old Letters and Figures upon them. 
9. At Slains in Aberdeenſbire is a remarkable petrefying Cave, call- 
ed the Dropping Cave, where Water ouzing through a ſpungy po- 
rous Rock on the Top, doth quickly conſolidate after it drops to 
the Bottom. 10. Near Kinro/s in Murray, is to be ſeen an Obi 
of one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight between King Mai- 
colm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane. 11. On the Fraſers 
Land in Stratherick is a Lake which never freezeth all over till 
February; but after that Time, one Night's Froſt will do it. 
There's alſo another called Loch Monar, of the ſame Nature with 
the former; and a third at Glencanny in Strathglas, which never 
wants Ice on the middle Part of it in the hotteſt Day of Summer. 
12. In the Shire of zverneſs is the famous Loch or Lale Nes, 
which never freezeth, but retaineth its natural Heat-in the ex- 
tremeſt Cold of Winter; and in many Places this Lake hath been 
ſounded with a Line of 300 Fathoms, but no Bottom found. 13. 
Near Lake Neſs is a large round Mountain, called Malefuor Youny, 
ſaid to be two Miles high; on the Top whereof is a Lake of cold 
freſh Water, often ſounded with Lines of many Fathom, but with- 
out finding the Bottom. This Lake having no viſible Current, is 
equally full all Seaſons of the Year, and never freezeth. 14. On 
the Top of a Mountain in Roſs, called Shorna Lappich, is a vaſt 
Heap of white Stones, moſt of them clear like Cryſtal ; alſo = 
Plenty of Oiſterſhells and other Seaſhells, though twenty Miles from 
any Sea. 15. In Lenox is Lake Lomond, which is famous among 
the Vulgar, not only for its floating Iſland, but for having Fiſh 
without Fins, and being frequently tempeſtuous in a Calm. 16. 
In divers Parts of Scotland are ſome noted mineral Springs, par- 
ticularly thoſe at Kinghorn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo Aberdeen 
and Peterhead in Aberdeenſhire ; ſeveral of which are equal to the 


famous Spaw Mater in Germany. 17. In moſt Counties of this 


Kingdom are many circular Monuments, being a Company of 
long maſly Stones ſet on end in the Ground, commonly in form of 
a Circle, which are ſuppoſed to have been either Funeral Monu- 
ments, or Places of publick Worſhip, in the antient Times = = 

| rutds. 
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Druid. | Lafily, Southweſt of Swinxa, one of the Ortades, in 
Pintland Frith, are two Whirlpools in the Sea, commonly termed 
the Wells of Swwinne z and another between 77a and Jura, two of 
the Weſtern Iſlands, during the firſt three Hours of flood, all of 
them ate very terrible to Paſſengers, and occaſioned probably by 
me deep ſubterranean Holes and Cvities. HC TO 


« Univerſities in Scotland are Four, 


: * ) 87. Andreav, thous Colleges. Edinburgh, one College. wn 
«2.1: Hberaten, two Colleges. Glaſgow, one College. 


.'' Manners.) The Scots, for the molt part, are an active, prudent 
and religious ſort of People. Some abominable Vices, too common 
in other Countries, are not ſo much as known or thougt.t-of among 
them. They generally avoid ail Exceſs in Drinking, and Deli. 
cucy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the Mind than pamper 
the Body. Many of them make as great Advances in all Parts of 
ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation in Europe: And ſince 
the Union they have ſhewn remarkable Diligence in improving 
their Fortunes as well as their Country. As for their ſingular Fi- 
delity, it is abundantly well known and tefiified abroad; for a 
Demonſtration thereof is publickly given to the World, in that a 
neighboring Prince, and his Predeceſſors, for almoſt 300 Year, 
did commit the immediate Care of their Royal Perſons to them; 
without having the leaſt Cauſe to repent, or real Ground to change. 


Language.] The Language of the Highlands, being all the North. 
weſt of this Country, is a Diale& of the Iriſb commonly called 
Eres 8 Specimen! whereof will be given when, we come to ſreland, 
In all other Parts of Scotlaud they uſe the Englih Tongue; but 
with. conſiderably Difference of Pronunciation in different Coun- 
ties, and all diſagreeing with hat in England, except the Town of 
inverneſe, whoſe Inhabitants are the only People who come neareſt 
to the true Engl: However, the Gentry and Perſons of good 
Education uſually ſpeak Engliſb, though not with the ſame Accent 
as in England, yet according to its true Propriety; and their Man- 
ner of writing is much the ſame. The vulgar 228 called 
Breed Scotch, is indeed a very corrupt ſort of Engliſb. and hath a 
great Tincture of the High German, Low Dutch and French. For a 
Specimen of which Tongue, Paternoſter in it runs thus: Ure Fader 
ewhilkh art in Heben; ha#lucd be thy Neme; thy King doom cumm, thy 
Mull be don in. Earth ax its don in Heven. Gee us this Day are 
daily Breed, and forgee uſs ure Sins, as we. forgee them that finn againſt 
= aud lecd 1fs rat intoo temtation, ' bati delyver uſs frae evil, 
een, * | 
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Government.) Scotland is a Monmarchy-which began with Naerb 
II. who ſubdued. the Pic in 839, The Princes before: this Date 
ruled in the Weſt, making Argyle a Kingdom, which began with 
F-rgus, whom the Scots. and Piers choſe for their King, When the 
Romans quitted their Sovereignty in this Ifland 410. As for the 
38 pretended Kings before this Fergus, they are univerſally re- 
jected as fabulous. „ er 


Since the Union of Scotland with England, the Stile of both is 
alſo united in the Name of Great Britain; but the Government of 
Scotland or North Britain is managed by/a ſort of Coungl, confiſt- 
ing of thoſe called Officers of Starr, and others of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whom the King pleaſes to appoint. Theſe are the 
Chancellor, who keeps a Seal for Scotland inſtead of the Great 
Seal. Alſo a Keeper of the Signet; the Lord Juſtice General; 
Lord Regiſter ;. Lord Prefident of Seon; the Viceadmiral of 
Scotland, &c. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Affairs is 
lodged in the Lords or Judges of Seſſion, whoſe Number is fifteen. 
The Lord Regiſter and Juſtice General are called Extraordinary 
Lords of Seſſion, and may fit there when Occaſion ſervesz but as 
ſuch have no Salary. All criminal Matters are heard and deter- 
mined in the Court of Juſticiary, which is compoſed of the Lord 
Juſtice General, the Lord Juſtice Deputy, and five of ſix other 
Judges of Seſſion, who with a certain Number of Advocates per- 
form the ſtated Cirsuits. The Court of Exchequer conſiſts of a 
Chief Baron and four other Judges. The Commiſſioners, of Cuſ- 
toms are five, and the Commiſſioners of Exciſe are four. 


Religion.] The, Scats Nation in genefal is of the Reformed Re- 
ligion, except a {mall Part ſtill ft to the Church of Rome. 
Their Eſtabliſhment is very different from that in England, but the 
People are eſteemed to be very ſincerè in their Principles, and 
their Practice agreeable to their Profeſiion. No Chriſtian Society 
in the World excels them in their ſtrict Regard for the Sabbath, and 
their impartial Method in puniſhing of Scandal. The Government 
of their Church is denominated Preſbyterjan, becauſe they allow of 
no higher Office than a preaching Preſbhrer, who with the Elders 
of the People perform the Whole Government. The Scots Authors 
declare this to be their primitive Form, when the Nation firſt turn- 
ed Chriſtian in the ſecond Century; and was never altered by the 
popiſh Prelates till the 14th Century: And that the Church of 
Scotland was reformed from Popery by Preſbyters, without ſettling 


any Prelacy inſtead thereof, is evident from the Acts of Parliament 
and general Aſſemblies. | 


According 
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According to this Plan the Nation is divided into 1 Tho 
Synods, and each of w_—y into ſeveral Preſbyteries. 1 5 
Synods. 0 Proſiytaries, | 
| 5 Kincardin, Deer, 
| n Aberdeen, Tarref, 
1 Aberdeen A. ford, Fordice, 
| VV Gariock,, Ellen. 
. | + 
Þ | 1 f Meegle, | Brechin, 
* | Tr” 1 Dundee, Arbroth, 
. = Forfar, | Fordon. 
| | 
| ( Dundon, Inverary, 
* le ; 0 Kintyre, | Mull. 
| wg —_ 
| Midalely, Penpont, 
| Lockmaben, Dumfrees. 
ö 8. Dumferlin, Couper, 
f Fife Kirkaldy, St. Andrew. : 
k | 6. 5 Kirkubright, Stranrawer, ' 
| Galloway Wigton. | # 
_—  Lanerk,. 
| 7. uin, Glaſgow, 
Glaſgow Paſely, Dunbarton, 
Hamilton. I 
8. Long and, being Herris and Lewis 
Glenelg dbertarf, Gairlock, Skye. 
i Edinburg, Dalkeith, 
| 9. Lithgow, Hadington, 
Lothian Biggar, Dunbar. 
| . Pebils, 
| Chirnfide, Erfilton, 
: . : = Kelſo, Fedburgh, 
| —"_ Dans, Selkirk, 
| 


11. Mur- 


— 


| Strathbogy, Inverneſs, FO 2 
A Elgin, 1 Abernetty, ee ; 
3 Forres, Aberlour. | 
3 Lee ; Shetland len. , 
Orkney 0 Kirkwal, Sp | ee 1 
13 ( Dunkeld, Perth, TO as | | | 
: Dumblane, Stirling, 1 
a  Audterarder. Sr 
I 4. 5-69 — '- - Dingwal. 4 gd 
Ros Tain, ; * 1 G1 
15. Doraocł, * Thurſo. 2 e 
Sutherland Tung, | | $271 | 7400415 oht 


The Pariſhes belonging to theſe Preſbyteries are about. 1000: M4 


1. The loweſt Eccleſiaſtical Court is the Kirk Seon or Parochial 
Conſiſtory, being the Miniſter or Miniſters, if more than one in a 
Pariſh, the Elders and Deacons, with a Clerk and Beadle: The 
Elder's Buſineſs is to aſſiſt the Miniſter in viſiting the Congrega- 
tion; to obſerve the Morals of the People in his Diſtrict, and re - 
prove them privately, if Need be: But if the Scandal be groſs; or 
the Perſon obſtinate, the Elder is to acquaint the Seſſion, who cite 
the Perſon by their Beadle to appear. When they have heard his 
Defenſe, he is either cenſured or acquitted, according as the Fact 
appears. If a Cenſure follow, they proportion it to the Nature of 
the Offenſe, or Scandal given by it; and if it is af a public Nature, 
then public Acknowlegement is required. The Elders are choſen 
from the ſubſtantial, knowing, and moſt worthy People; the Dea- 
cons alſo in the ſame Manner, whoſe Office is to take Care of the, 
Poor, and that the Charity of the Congregation be diſereetly ma- 
naged and applied. This Kirk Seſſion alſo judges of admitting to 
the Holy Communion, or debarring from it in their own Pariſhes; 
The Communicants are examined as to their Knowlege and Con- 
verſation, and their Reſolutions to perform their baptiſmal Cove- 
nant by coming to the Lord's Supper. From this Court there lies 
an Appeal to the Preſbytery, if any Perſons: think themſelyes in- 
jured by their Cenſures; and ſometimes the Miniſter and Elders do 
of themſelves bring the Caſe of obſtinate Offenders before the Preſ+. 
bytery ; or of ſuch as by Reaſon of their Quality either will not 
zubmit, or are improper to be cenſured by this Court. In Coun- 
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try Pariſhes the Kirk Sefſion is generally on the Sabbathday aſter 


Sermon, but otherwiſe in Towns, as is moſt convenient.” 


2. The Preſbytery is compoſed of ſuch a Number of Miniſters © 
and Elders of neighboring Pariſhes as can well meet together ; 
and in ordinary Caſes one ruling Elder from each Congregs- 
tion is enough. When met they chuſe one of the Miniſters to be 
Chairman, who is called Moderator, and his Buſineſs is to regulate 
their Procedings according to the Rules of Scripture, and Conſti- 
tutions of the Church ; to preſerve Order in their Debates, and col- 
lect their Opinions when any Thing comes to a Vote; whick 
Procedings are carefully writ down, and regiſtered by their Clerk, 
Before this Court are tried Appeals from Pariſh Confiſtories ; and 
they inſpe& the Behaviour of the Miniſters and Elders in their fe. 
veral Bounds, whom they vifit by Turns, and hear Complaints of 
either Miniſters or People. They alſo ſapply the vacant Churches 
in their Diſtrits ; for whom they ordain Paſtors, or admit ſuch as 
have been ordained elſewhere. They alſo try and licenſe young 
Men for the Miniſtry. They examine them as to their Kuowlepe 
in Latin, Greek, Hebreaw, Divinity, Philofophy, Chronology, &c. 
and after preſcribing them ſutable Exerciſes for Trial, they approve 
or reject them as they ſee Canſe ; the Perſon always coming to re. 
ceive his Anſwer from the Moderator. This Court judges alſo of 


Cauſes for the greater Excommunication, before it be inflifted on 


any Perſon within their Bounds, in order to bring them to Repent- 
ance and a Senſe of their Sin. This Sentence is never pronounced 


but for weighty Cauſes, and then with Brear Awe and Solemnity, 


according to the Rules of Scripture, which makes it very much te. 


ſpected and dreaded. The Miniſters preach by Turns at the Meet. 


ing of each Preſbytery, which is once a Month at leaſt; and'this 
is found to be of great Uſe to oblige Miniſters to keep a conſtaut 


Exerciſe of their Learning, and other Minifterial Abilities, wherein 
any Decay or Neglect would ſoon be obſerved and cenſured 'by 


ſuch an Auditory. When they ordain a Minifter he 9 
a ſtrict Examination; and if there be no Objection from the Prel- 
bytery, or the People who gave him the Call, they procede to 
Ordination with Prayer and Impoſition of Hands, after proper 
Queſtions concerning his Belief, and Exhortations with reſpect to. 
his Office. > TT Ng TUNERS TOE FI 


3. The Provincial Synod conſiſts of all the Miniſters of the Pro- 
vince with a ruling Elder from each Pariſh. ' They meet twice 7 
Year, and chuſe their Moderator. Their Buſineſs is to determine 
Appeals from the Preſbyterjes of their Diſtrict, to inquire the Beha- 
viour of the ſeveral Preſpyteries, and for that End inſpe& their 


3 
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Books. They cenſure ſuch Scandals as particular Preſbyters may 

6 not think proper to meddle with, becauſe of the Quality of the 

iflers © Offender ; and they determine about the Removal of Miniſters from 
has 1 one Place to another within their Province, for the greater Good 
= "Yi of the Church. From this Court, which holds about a Week; 
pa be there lies an Appeal to the General Aſſembly, '  . | 2 
= 4. This General Aſembly is compoſed of Miniſters and Elders de- 
| cal- puted from every Preſbytery in the Nation, The ruling Elders 
chick are Gentlemen, ſome Members of Parliament, and others of the 
Jerk greateſt Quality. This Court determines all Appeals from inferior 
N * Church Judicatories, and makes Acts and Conſtitutions for the 
5 le. whole Church. They chuſe their Moderator or Preſident, and the 
i of Sovereign generally ſends a Lord Commiſſioner, who propoſes 
he what is proper on Part of the Crown, and takes Care to prevent 
* . any Thing that may diſpleaſe the Government; but he has no 
,oung Vote in the Aſſembly, nor is his Preſence neceſſary by the Conſti- 
wiege tution. They are impowered by AR of Parliament to meet at leaſt 
* once a Year, and from them lies no Appeal. 
; hy In all theſe Eccleſiaſtical Courts they begin and end with Prayer. 
Mo of They can inflict no temporal Puniſhment, but confine themſelves to 
* Cenſures. They are a great Barrier to the eſtabliſht Religion; 
F pent- and all the Members being elective, and the People repreſented as 
Fi at well as the Clergy, if theſe Courts be left to anſe their own Mem- 
tet bers, and act with Freedom according to the Conſtitution, it is 
: 7 | difficult to make any Change in the Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, 
Meet. or Government of the Church of Scotland. Therefore ſuch Princes 
nd ch as reſolved anything of that Nature, found it always neceſſary to 
l invade or lay aſide this Conſtitution; but the People immediately 
een reſtored it, whenever they recovered their Liberty. 
ore The Goſpel was planted in this Country at the End of the third 
wg — Century in the a of Dioclefian, according to the beſt Accounts; 
abt «» = for the violent Perſecution he raiſed againſt the Chriſtians forced 
proben en, of them into that Part of Britain where the Roman Power did 
. 0 not extend. "Theſe Refugees were the firſt kind of Monks who af- 
Pet t h er, by the Favor of the Kings of Argyle, came into the Seats and 
208 Foſſeſſions of the Pagan Druids. About the Year 565 the Iſle of 
. Fd. ewas given to the Scots Monks by the Pi#s, who had received 
ices briſtianity by their Preaching ; for the Scots, that is the Iris and 
2 e Pia, were now intermixt. This Iſland, which lies off the 
e Beta- Southweſt Part of Mull, had a us Monaſtery dedicated to St. 


/umb the firſt Apoſtle.of the Pidi, from whom it got the Name 


WP! C:lucill, or Cal, being the Seat or Mother Church of all the 
: Qz2 Scots 
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Scots and Pis. And from hence came the Word Culdtes, accord - 
ing to Biſhop Loyd, Dee which is a: Houſe meaning a Houſe of 
Cells; but it being uſual to form old Words into Latin Derivation, 
Culdee was made Culdei, that is Colidei, or Worſhippers of God. In 
what is moſt remarkable, although the Abbats of St. Colon 
only Preſbyters, yet all the Biſhops and Clergy of — — were 
ſubject to them, according to the Example of St. Columb the 
Founder, who himſelf was no © Biſhop, n 


Since the Union of the © two Hirte all Monks Wa: and 
Meaſures are alike in both. Church of Exgland Meetings. are alſo 
— in Scotland, but che .. 1 be Na 'y E 
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IRELAND 
Extent and Situation · 


. Degrees. r 
Length 270 J between J 5! and 56 Pert Latitude, = 
| Breadth 160 5 and 11 Weſt Longitade. . 8 5 _ = 


Its utmoſt 33 N. od 8. is from the Coaſt of Dui ungall to 
the Coaſt of Cork, three Degrees and half, 2 10 Miles. And from 
Hoth Head by Dublin to Dogshead in Galway E. and W. is 4 De- 
grees 16 Minutes, which in that Latitude being 36 to a to Face 
makes 160 Miles. But the croſs Line from Mizenhead to F. 
Northeaſt 1 is 270. 


Dj vided into F our 8 
Leinfeer, dune, Connaght, Age. 


Counties. Chief Town. 


Palin, Dublin. 
Loutb, | Drogheda. 
Wicklow, 1 1 6 VNiella. 
Wexford, - Wexford. 
Long ford, Long. ford. 
- + Eaſtmeath, Trim. 
es,\ Weftmeath, Mullingar. 
| King's, '  Philipfton. 
| 7. | | Maryburow. 
Kilkenny. 
Kildare, 
Carlogh. 


Down " 
Charlemont. 
Monahan. 

_ Cavan. 7 


Derry. 
Omagh. 


| Bunifkillen, 
#0 nag 
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Letrim, | Letrim. 
Roſcommon, | Roſcommon, 
Connaght Mayo, Ballinrobe. 
6 Counties. JS/igo, Sligo. 
Galway, Galway, 
Clare, | Ennis. 
Cork, r 
TE Kerry, rally. 
815 ae = Limerick, . Limerick. 
ein, Tipperary, Clonmel. 
Waterford, Waterford. 


In all 32 Counties. | 


Name. TRELAND is named by the Latins Hibernia, Juverna, and 

Jerna. Ptolemy calls it Britannia Minor; but by Authors 
in general tis named Scotia, from a Colony of European Scythian. 
The Natives call it Erin: The Welb Iverdon: The Italians Irlan- 
do: The Spaniards Irlandia, and other Nations Irland or Ireland; 
derived probably from Erin which means Weſt. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame Nature as 
thoſe Parts of Britain that lie under the ſame Parallel ; only differ- 
ent in this, that in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, tis of a more 
* and impure Temper; by reaſon of the many Lakes and 

arſhes, which ſend up ſuch a Quantity of 24 as to 
occaſion Fluxes, Rheums, and ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the 
Inhabitants are ſubject. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Dublin 
is that Part of the Pacific Ocean — 173 Degrees 40 m. Eaſt from 
London, and in 53, 12 South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Iſland is abundantly fertile, and naturally 
fit for Graſs, Paſture or Tillage. Much of this Kingdom is ſtill 
cumbered with Woods and ſtanding Waters, yielding neither Pro- 
fit or Pleaſure to the Inhabitants, but not near ſo many as formerly: 
There being a great deal of Wood cut down, and many Marſhes 


drained in this Age, and the Ground manured for various Sorts of 
Grain, which it produces in great Plenty. The longeſt Day about 


Dublin is 17 Hours. 

Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cattel, 
Hides, Tallow, Butter, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, linen Cloth, 
Wool, Cambric and Lawn, | 


; | Rarities.) 


.* . 
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Rarities. ] On the North Coaſt of Ireland, about eight Miles from 
Coltrain, in the County of Antrim, is that Miracle of Nature, 
commonly called the Giant's Cauſeway, which runs from the Bot- 
tom of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far. Its Length 
at low Water is about fix hundred Foot ; the Breadth about ei hty. 
Tis very unequal in Hight, being in ſome Places thirty Footfrom 
the Level of the Strand, and in others only fifteen. It conſiſts of 
many thouſand Pillars ſtanding perpendicular, and all of different 
Shapes and Sizes; but moſt of them having five or ſix Sides, ex- 
tremely cloſe, yet all placed irregular. A particular Draught and 
Deſcription thereof, with an Eſſay proving the ſame to be the Work 
of Nature, is in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, 2. In the Province 
of LIſter is the famous Lough Neab, hitherto noted for its rare pe 
fying Quality ; but upon due Examination tis found, that the ſaid 
Quality ought to be aſcribed to the Soil of the Ground adjacent 
to the Lake, rather than to the Water of the Lake itſelf. 3. In 
ſeveral Parts of this wag, over? are ſometimes dug up Horns of a 
air being found near 45 Foot from 
the Tip of the right Horn to the Tip of the Left, which gives oc- 
caſion to think, that the great American Deer called the Mac Was 
formerly common in this Iſland. | I. | 


— 


Archbiſbops in this Kingdom are Four. 
. Armagh, Caſhel, Dublin, Tuam. * 


Biſhops, Eighteen. 


Chgber, Dromore, Leighlin,\ 
Clonfert, Elphin, ; Limerick, 
Cloyne, Kildare, Meath, 
Cork, - Kilalla, * Offory; © © 
Derry, Kilalow, © Rapho, 
Down, Kilmore, Waterford. 


One Univerſity, that of Dublin, by the Name of Trinity College, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. - 


Manners.) The Character of the 7: by Dr. Heylin is this, bd, 4 | 
are a People generally ſtrong and nimble of Body, generous © 
Heart, careleſs of their Lives, patient in Cold and Hunger, impla- 
cable in Enmity, conſtant in Love, light of Belief, greedy of Glory. 
In a Word if they are bad, you ſhall no where find worſe : if they 
be good, you can hardly meet with better, 


Language.) The Language here uſed by the native Vis ſeems to 
be of a Britifs Extract, by —_— the ſame with the E 


bas. European Iſlands. PaxrT II. P. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and better ſort ſpeak Exgliſs. Paternoſter 
in the Iris Tongue runs thus: Air nathir ataigh air nin, nabs. fer 
haminiti ; tigiub da riatiatche : deantur da hoilam hicoil air nimb agis 
air thalambi. Air naran laidthuil tabhair abuin a niomb; agis 
math dhuin dair ſhiaca ammil agis mathum wviddar fentchunnim ;\o 5 
za trilaic aſtoch ſay anauſen ; ac ſarſino ole. Amen. DES KK 


Gowernment.)] The Government of Ireland is by one Supreme Of: 
ßcer, who is commonly termed the Lord Lieutenant, or Lord Deputy, 
No Viceroy in Europe is inveſted with, or comes nearer the Ma. 
jeſty of a King in his Train and State. For his Aſſiſtance he's al- 
lowed a Privy Council to adviſe with upon all Occaſions. As for 
the Laws of the Kingdom, which are the ſtanding Rules of all Ci- 
vil Government, they owe their Beginning and Original to the 
Engliſh Privy Council, and muſt all paſs the Royal Aſſent. In Ab- 
ſence of the Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords Fu/- 
tices, who have the ſame Authority with a Lieutenant. The various 
Courts of Judicature, both for civil and criminal Affairs, and their 
manner of proceding, are much the ſame as in England. The 
Houſe of Commons is 300, and the Peers near 130 without Biſhops, 


Arms] See England. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of the Country are partly Prozefants, 
tly Papiſis. The beſt civilized Parts of the Kingdom are of the 
eformed Religion, according to the Platform of the Church of 
England. But the greater Part of the old native ii do ſtill adhere 
to Popiſb Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many ridiculous 
Legends, as in former Times. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached 
here by St. Patrick in 435, who is generally affirmed to be the 


Nephew of St. Martin of Tours, 
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ISL ANGLE 
Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South of Britain. 


: Iſlands. _ Chief Places. | 
K Holy fand Old Fort ' 
On th a Fairn 1/es — — Old Tower — — E. — wa 
: Coc let. Near Coclet River 11 n 


Bafi axe ) o hey Ducenburough — On the Kent. 
| Thanet — — Ramſgate —— \ % Coaſt. 


— . . -  ” 
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Long Wand being —— Stornway. 
Lewis and Herris —— Soavardil. 

Viſt Kilfarick, 

Se. Kilda the fartheſt W. 

485 — Portry. 

On the } Mull . Doxwart Caſtle. 


ſ 


IO are Jura — — Kilriddel, Tarbat 


| Tay —— Kilconan. 2 

Arran — Lamlaſh. 

Man — Caftletown. 
| Angleſey — Beapmaris. * 
| I Scilly Hand. Caſtle Hugh. | 


N. and S. Ronal/a. 
| Hoy — aes. 
The r Pomona — Kirkwall, 
e Sapinſha Elxuict. 


| —_ the Weiftra — Pirwa. 
Cnier Are Sanda — Laadykirk. 


On the 2 

North are ) 2 
| The Shet- ¶ Mainland Scalway, Lerwic and Suinburg. 
E | | 

and, of } Yell Burro. | . | 

which the } Una — Cluga. 

| chief are {[ Fetlar — Stanburg. 


=" Portland Caſle S. of Dorſet. 


1 Portland 
| | Wie of Wight ————— Newport 
On the Portſey IJ. — — Portſmouth — s Hen 
South are ( Ferſey St. Helier. W. of Nor. 
es of Guernſey F . >: 4 or 
( Alaerney — Alderney. ; E 
The chief of which aforeſaid Iſlands are theſe, | 
The Ori, Mas, Jaſo; 
The Shetland, Angleſey, Guernſey, 
The Weft I/es, Wight, Alderney. 
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Orkney Iſles. 


1 Number of theſe is Twentyeight according to Martin, 
and many of them inhabited; the reft being called Holy, 
are uſed only for Paſturage. Maſt of them are bleſt with a very 
oe and healthy Air to breathe in, but their Soil is very different, 

eing in ſome extremely dry and ſandy, in others wet and marfhy ; 
however, they are indifferently fruitful in Oats and Barley, but de- 
ſtitute of Wheat, Rye and Peaſe. Many uſeful Commodities are 
yearly exported from them to foreign Parts. In theſe Iſlands are 
ſeveral Footſteps of the Pi#7i/5 Nation, from whom Pentland or 
Pictland Frith ſeems to derive its Name. The Inhabitants do ſtill 
retain many Gothick and Teutonick Terms in their Language ; and 
ſeveral German Surnames yet in Uſe do plainly evince their Extrac- 
tion. Being great Strangers to that Effeminacy of Life which is 
common in the Southern Parts of Britain, they frequently arrive 
to very conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is that they die of the 


Phyfician. Theſe Iſlands have been viſited == Romans, nut? 
Kin 


by the Pics, and ſubject to the Danes; but Chriſtian IV, g of 
Denmark, having quitted all his Pretenſions to them in favour of 
King James VI. of Scotland, on the Marriage of that Prince with 
his Siſter Aua, they have ever ſince been annexed, firſt to the Crown 
of Scot/ang, and now to the Crown of Great Britain. be 


Shetland Iſtes. 


TIED the Name of Shetland are comprehended no leſs than 
46 Iſlands, with 40 Heo/ms, and 30 Rocks. Of theſe Iſlands 
above 20 are inhabited, the reſt being uſed only for feeding of 
Cattle. They injoy a very healthful Air, and the Inhabitants do 
generally arrive to great Age. In ſeveral of them are ſome Obe- 
liſts yet ſtanding, with divers old Fabricks made by the Pics, as is 
commonly believed. The Gentry, who remove hither from the 
Continent, uſually ſpeak as in the North of Scotland; but the com- 
mon Sort of People, who are deſcended from the Norwegians, do 
Mill retain a corrupt Language, called Norn. All theſe Iſlands be- 
long to the Crown, and are included in the Government of Orkney. 
They are famous for the Herring Fiſhery, which is now carried 

with great Spirit both by Scots and Engliſb. 4 


Orkney and Shetland make one Shire or County of Orkney, and 
ſend one Member to Parliament. 6 


2 
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The Weſt Lands. 


or Ebudæ, are commonly termed the Veſlern 1/es, from their 


Situation in reſpe& of Scotland, to which Nation they belong, and 


are ſeverally included in the Counties of Argyle, Inverne/s and 


Roſs, In Soil they are very different, but generally are bleſt with. 


a pure healthful Air, and are above three hundred in Number. 
Their Inhabitants uſe the -;4 Tongue, yet with Difference of 
Diale& from that in [re/and ; and are much the ſame with the 
Highlanders in Scotland, as to their Habit, Cuſtoms and Manner 
of Living. The moſt remarkable of theſe Iſlands are Jona, and 


St. Kilda. The former now called Columcill, nigh the Iſle of Mull, 


is noted for being of old the Burying place of the Highland Chiefs, 
and firft Kings of Scotland; alſo the chief Reſidence of the firſt 
Chriftians in thoſe Parts, who went by the Name of Culdees. The 
other termed Hirta, and afterwards 8. Mida or K:lder, is the re- 
moteſt of all the Hebrides, and ſo remarkable for ſeveral Cuſtoms 
peculiar to its Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was thou 

worthy of a particular Treatiſe, called A Veyage to St. Kilda ; to 
which, and a Book of the Ve 1/ands, both by Mr. Martin, I re- 


fer the Reader. | 
The Je of Man. 


HIS Ifland called Mona by Cæſar, which Name is but little al- 
tered, hath a cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on every Side 
to the piercing Winds from the Sea. Its Soil oweth much of its Ferti- 


lity to the Care and Induſtry of the Huſbandman. The Inhabitants 
being a Mixture of Eng/ib, Scots and 1{rifb, commonly called 


Mankſmen, have in general a very good Character. The ordinary 
Sort of People retain much of the ib in their Language and Way 
of Living; but thoſe of better Rank ftrive to imitate the Eng/iþ. 
In this they are happy that all litigious Procedings are baniſhed 
from among them, all Diffetences being ſpzedily determined by 
certain Judges called Deemfers, without Writings or Fees : If the 
Caſe be found intricate, then tis referred to twentyfour Men, bei 
Repreſentatives of the Ifle, whom they term Ke. This Il 
belonged once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the Ifles had 
his Cathedral; but now the whole, together with the Advowſon of 


the Biſhop, belongs to the Duke of Athol, being his Inheritance 


from the Earls of Derby. This Proprietor is d Lord of Man, 
who hath the whole civil Power and Juriſdiction, under Sovereign- 


ty of his Britannic Majeſty ; ſuch as the final Aﬀent to new Laws, 


the Appointment of Governor and Officers; Pardons, Forfeitures, 

Ke. This Iſland is 30 Miles in Length and 12 in Breadth. The 

Inhabitants are 24,000, and their — the Church of England 
0 


without any Diſſenters. The Capital Town is Caffleton, but Den- 


glas hath moſt Trade and moſt People. Angleſey. 


HIS great Archipel or Cluſter of Iſlands, the antient Hebrides 
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1 | Angleſey. | pong 
"THIS Iſland is called Mona only by Tacitus and his Copyers, 
which is ſurely a Miſtake, for. Man is the Iſle of Mona men- 
tioned by Cz/ar in his fifth Book of the Gallic War. After Wales 
was reduced by King Edward I. it had the Name of Angleſey, or 
Engliſh land. It was poſſeſſed of old by the Pagan Druids; and 
is bleed with a very fruitful Soil, producing moſt Serts of Grain, 
eſpecially Wheat, in ſuch Abundance, that the 7Y2/4 commonly 
term it the Mother of Wales, becauſe they are frequently ſupplied 
from thence in unſeaſonable Years, Tis one of the Counties of 
North Wales, in the Dioceſe of Bangor. Beaumaris is the Capital. 
Nexwburow is a ſmall Corporation; and Holibead is a little Ifland 

facing Dublin, being the — for the Packet Boats. | 


| The Je of Wight. ts "6c 

| HIS Iſland called by the Romans, V. ea, and Guit by the Bri. 
| tains, injoys a pure healthful Air; and is generally reckoned 
a very pleaſant, fruitul and cheap Spot of Ground to live in as any 
belonging to England. Twas once honoured with the Title of 
Kingdom ; for Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was crowned 
King of Wight by Henry VI, 1444, but that Title died with him- 
ſelf about two Years after; and the Iſland is now in the County 
of Southamton, Tis about 60 Miles in Compaſs, and the Inhabit- 
tants 20,COO. | DOM Ogre 


Ferſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark. | 
THESE Iſlands were Part of William the Conqueror's Domains 


* 


as Duke of Normandy, and are all that the Engliſb now poſ- 7 


ſeſs of that Duchy. Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, produing in 
great Abundance both Corn and Fruit, eſpecially Apples, of whic 

they make Plenty of Cyder ; and the Air is fo pure and ſerene to 
breathe in, that the Inhabitants have little or no Uſe for Phyſicians. 


They chiefly apply themſelves to Agriculture, and knitting of Stock- 


ins ; and during War with France, they are much given to Priva- 
teering. Tis obſervable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creatures 


live in it, and that the Natives 2 look younger by ten 
e 


Vears than they really are. Theſe Iſlands being annexed to the 
Engliſb Crown by King Henry I, have, to their great Honour, con- 
tinued firm in their Allegiance to Eng/and ever fince that Time, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral Deſigns and Attacks made upon them by 
the French. The Inhnbitants of Fer/ey are 20,000 :, Guernſey. not 
half that Number: A/derny 1000 ; and Sark 3 or 400. They are 
all in the Dioceſe of Vincheſter. | 1 
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Other European Wands on the North; wet, mY 
WE? South of Europe. 
North, are the N 1 b Fs 7 0 | 
1 are 4 Iceland, and Feroe . 


| The Aſores Hand. 8 be . | : 
9 are thoſe in the Mau rm. W N 


1. The Scandinavian Wands. ö | 
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Name. | THESE Iflands are called Scandinavian, from the great 
N of Scandia nigh upon whoſe Coaſt hoſe 
y 


Iſlands do generally lie. The Pexin/ule itſelf, mentioned by Pliny 


and Solinus under the ſame Name, is probably taken from the Pro- 


vince of Sweden, called Scania, now more commonly Sconen. As 


for Zeeland the principal of theſe Iſlands, our modern Dani/s Geo- 
graphers would fain derive its Name from the great Plenty of 
Corn it produceth, alleging that Zeeland or Seeland is only altered 
from Seedland. But others, with greater Probability, will have its 


Name to denote a Piece of Ground, or Iſland, ſurrounded with the 


Sea ; Zeeland one of the United Provinces being the ſame, for Zee 
in German we write Sea. : 


Arr.] The Scandinavian Iſlands being diſperſed up and down the 


Baltick Sea and the Norway Coaſt ; and being of a very different 
Make, ſome high and rocky, others low and plain, the Tempera- 
ture of the Air cannot be expected the ſame in all of them, eſpeei- 
ally as to Moiſture and Drynſi: But with reſpect to Heat and Cold, 
it is much the ſame as the Air of thoſe Places on the adjacent Con- 
tinent, that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of the Scandinavian Iſlands is extremely different, 


ſome of them being very fertile, and others quite barren. The fer- 
tile Iſlands are thoſe of Zeeland, Gotbland, Bornholm, Funen, Lang- 
land, Falſſer and Laland, in all or moſt of which is Plenty of Corn, 
not only enough. for their Inhabitants, but alſo a large Quantity 


for Exportation. They likewiſe abound with good Paiturage, and 


breed vaſt Numbers of Cattel. 
Commodities. | The chief. Commedirlet exported from the beſt of 


theſe Hand, are Fiſh, Hides, Buckſkins, and Cotn, particiilarly 


Wheat, Barley, and Oats." ©» 
5 Rarities] In the Iſland of Huen or Ween are yet to be ſeen the 


Ruins of an Obſervatory, erected by en Br abe the famous Daniſh - 
fo 


Aſtronomer q one Part whereof being formerly a Tower, was termed 


Uraniburg i and the other a Dungton, belet. with Looking Glaſſes, 


was named his Ste//iburg. .. How rieat this Place-wa$-when intire, 
and how welt furniftit with Mathematical Infirumentt, is now un- 
certain; but this is pretty certain, that the Iſland Vein, with Sub- 
miſſion to better Judgement, was none of the fitteſt for Afronemical 
Obſervations, ſuch as taking the exact Time of the Riſing and Set- 
ing of Celia Bodies, together with their Amplitudes, becauſe the 


Iſland lies low, and is Jandlockt on all Points of the Compaſs but 


three; being hemmed in by the Sei and Daniſh Coaſts from S. 
to E. quite round to S. S, W, as I particularly took Notice of in 
ch | 1700, 
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1700, having then Occaſion to be upon the Hand. Moreover, the 
ſenſible Land Horizon of the Ween is extremely uneven and agg: 

ed, there being to the North and EA, Parts thereof ſome” riſin 
Hills in the Province of Sconen, and the Weſtern Parts moſtly oyer-" 
ſpread with Trees of Zeeland, from the remoteſt of whoſe Coaſts 
the Yeem is not diſtant above three Liegues. Near the I of Hir- 


ren, on the Norway Coaſt, is that dreadful Whirlpool called: 


Malfirom, which is mentioned already when: treating of Norway... 


ſee Denmark. | 


7 es? 
- 


Manners. ] The Scandiraien Hands, that a are e aQuually inhabited, 
are generally ſupplied from the neareſt Part of the Continent; and 
are therefore peopled either with Swedes, Danes, or Noreuaymen: © 
And what js the particular Genids of thoſe: Nations bath: been. al- 
ready deſcribed, when treating of the oat of 2 
which I refer the Reader. | 


* What bath been ſaid lat, concerning a Oy IL 
of ng 2 in reference to their Manners, the ſame may be. 
firmed of them i in e to their „ | 


Cornet] The Seandinawian Ilands belonging. EEE 
Saveden,- or om do own Subjection either to his S , ar 
Daziſþ Majeſty ; and the moſt conſiderable of them are acco 
ruled by particular Governors, either a 2 in, or ſent to chan 
by the two Courts of Denmark and Save 


Religion. The — Wands 8 are act aftuall inhabited, 
being peopled, as aforeſaid, either from 'Sweden, Denmark,. or 
bad Lutheramiſn being the only eſtabliſhed Religion in 

— ole Kinpd gdoms, the Inhabitants of wel N WT be generally 
1 20 to profeſs the ſame Religion. De 


2. Treland, and the Firee CAN ve 


Name. HIS Nana, diſcovered by a Norwayman in 860, is 12 
K by the 8 baniardi, Ti 144 Elada "by the Engliſh, and 
Germans, Iceland; bets ſo * rained from the Abundance of Ice 


wherewith it is * for the Bead North: — — Its 
eadth N Sou 20. 


411. J 1 B reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this n and 


Length is is 490 Miles, and the greatet Br 


the great Quantity of Snow wherewith it is moſtly covered, the 
Air muſt of Neceſſity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abundanzly 
W to breathe =? eſpecially e to thoſe who are accuſtomed >» 


4a for the Rarities of Zeeland, particularly thoſe at Copenbagens | 
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but Chriſtianity doth much reform them 
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that cold Climate. The o appetite Place of the Globe' to Iceland is 


that Part of the South Polar Sea lying in 65 Degrees South Lati- 
tude, and 162 Eaft from Londoa ; for the Centre of ae and, is 
18 Weſt of London. f 


- Soil.) Conſidering only the Situation of Iceland, we may ay 
imagine the Soil is none of the beſt, being chiefly Sand or Clay. 


In ſome Parts where the Ground is level, there are many excellent 


Meadows very good for Paſture, but elſewhere the Iſland is incum- 
bered with Deſerts, barren Mountains, or formidable Rocks. T 

have their Meal from Foreigners, and when that is deficient the 
Inhabitants grind and make Bread of dried Fiſh.” In the Northern 


_ Parts they have the Sun for one Month without ſetting, and want 


him in another, tho not intirely ; for about the Winter Solftice he 


E Morn, W 


Commodities.) From this Mand are yearly exported, or rather ex- 
changed with Foreigners, coarſe woollen Cloth, Seilſkins, Butter, 
9 8 4 Fiſh, Tallo ow. K and, ae with Gag. Yor 

u : 


Rarities.] Notwithfanding this Wand lies in ſo cold a Clint, 
yet here are divers hot Springs, and ſulphurous Lakes. Mount 


 Herla is a terrible Volcano, which, tho covered with Snow, doth 


frequently vomit Fire and falphurous Matter: IO _ Ven 
Abundance, with Aſhes and Pumiceſtones. 3953; 4.38 | 


Bae. Here are two Dong Biſhops 3 . thoſe of = 3 
1 Slalbol and Hole, LE 


* The fo pb Ne are of: 2 middle NATE and Arong; 
they are naturally very ignorant, and n 1 perRigW 
Hoſe of one Piece are made of rde hut their Shoes — 
ns of Seillkin. n 


ee ] The Daze edding 2 i DAE As 


for the Natives, their Language is a Hays of the * N "ns, 


the beſt that is now ſpoke any where. 1 


43 iT 


#1 


"Government, ] Chis Wand —_ agen to the WA is l 
by a Viceroy, ſent thither by the abe of and whoſe ye” 
dence is in the South. Quarter at St | | 5h 


8 


Feli gion. The Tokabirants of this land "Re: As ſaws Religi 
with the Danes, Cbriſnan III, King of Denmark, eſtabliſhed the 
| Reformation 


Pare II. Zuropean Iſlands. 25 
Reformation here in 1650; and Chriſian IV eauſed the Holy Bi- 
ble to be tranſlated for the Uſe of the /ce/anders into their own 
Language. Here are Grammar Schools that ſend ſome Students to 
the niverſity of Copenhagen, 


The Feres Iſles are chiefly 17, beſide Holms and Rocks. 

belong to Denmart, and are ſituate in 62 Degrees, midway — 
tween Icaland and the Iſles of Shetland. Stromo the largeſt is nehr 
20 Miles long; hath a Fort and Town called Torfaven. on 
Debes in his Account of the Ferves derives the Name from | 
which is from fero to carry; becauſe of the Multitude Sai 
and Boats uſed by the * among the many Straits and Creeks 
of theſe Wands, | 


a. 
5 . 2 


3 The dire. 4 5 43 ee 


St. Michael, ch. T. Gada 
St. Mary, ch. T. St. 1 | 


* — — The Ca tal of is . 
. — , gra wg ercei ra, the Seat 
Pie | neee eee, | of the Governor and 


Fir — — } Theſe two are 70 Leng - 
more Welt. | 
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Name. F_ Ilands are termed by the Jaliatr, Aﬀtores + By 
iards, French and Portugueſe, Agores or Aſoret ; 
and by the Englihs, - Ares ſo called by cheir Diſcoverers the Por- 
tugueſe, from the Multitude of devouring Birds they found there 
like Geeſe or Goſshawks :. For the Latin Word Auer a Goole, is 
22 and cher v hs 7g et, by the French, 
Spaniards Portugueſe pronoun i a 
long Syllable z ſo that the Word i is Aſores, — D ery Fe Les 
nia, Toiga, Beſanzon ſhould be Lu/onia, Iuiſa; Be/anſon, with many 
more. The Situation of Terceira, being the Centre of theſe lands, 
» Degrees * Weſt e from Leaden, and 39 of North 
itude. 


Air and Sol. 12 The 4 - of theſe Ilands ;ncliving much milow, 
bs tolerably good, and very agreeable to the Portugueſe, The Soil 
is rich and Tel producing Abundance of Grain, Wine, and 

Fr with . Flenty of Wood. Their longeſt Day i is 15 Hours. 
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— Commodities.) The chief Things exported from theſe Hush as |. 
Wine, Hides, Woad fot Dyers ; Variety of choice Woods, and Ce. f 
dar in Abundanctdte. . 511914] 


Rarities.) Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in p 
Terceira of a ſtrong petrefying Quality. Pico is noted for its high 5 
Mountain or Peak, a mile perpendicular; and for the beſt Wine a 
in the Hhores. 9) 7 8 


8 In 

Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Nan being Porrugueſe; de fl. 

much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. They ten 

are very numerous, and ſeem to be very happy. = Eat 

| | . + ©F 

Government.) The Aſeres being inhabited and poſſeſt by the Por- _ 

tugueſe, are ruled by a particular Governor appointed by the Court Will co 

of Liſbon, who reſides at Angra. 2 . 

| Religion.) Theſe People are of the ſame Religion with their Mo- _ 

ther Country, but live under leſs Reſtraint, as do all the Romas bei 

iſts in their Plantations and diſtant Governments. 4 Kt 

4. Mediterranean Iſlands. wn | 

| Wo to 

N the South of Europe, are the and. of the Mediterrantdn dai 

Sea: The chief of which are theſe following. . 

| e rl 

Iands, Chief Towns. 
Majorca — — Majorca 

Minorca . — Maben E. of Valencia. 3 

Jviſa — ꝑ . — —— — Avuiſa cults . 9 ( 


Corfica -. —— Baſtia — R | | 
— * — — Gl ari 5 Lying 8. of Genoa. / / 
Malta mmm nr — Malta = 1 


* 


Majorca, Minorca, Ivi ſa. _— 

Mp HESE three Mandi have near the fame modern Names among | 

the Spaniards, Italians, French, Germans, and E "ob They 950 

were known of old by the Name of Ballrares, which is derived ch 
from Ba, Facio, fignifying to Sling or Throw, becauſe their In- 

_habitants were famous for a great Dexterity in throwing Stones and 

SER leaden the 


4 
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is are leaden Balls with a Sling; for which Reaſen they were very ſer⸗ 
ce. Liceable to the Carthaginian: in their Sieges and Battels. * 


Majorca is 200 Miles in Compaſs. Its Longtade from Lindi is 
; Eaſt, according to Danwil, and its Latitude 39,30. 


Minorca is about 90 Miles round, and 30 Northeaſt of Majaras 
In 1708 it was taken from 22 by Admiral Leal and General 
Stanhope, and confirmed to England at the Peace of Utrecht. Its 
Harbour of Port Mabon is one of the fineſt in Europe both for Ex- 
tent and Security, the ſtrong Fort of St. Philip being at 


1. Entrance. | . 


Tviſa is about 40 Miles Southweſt of Majorca, and 80 Miles in 
Compaſs. The Roman Name was Ebuſus and Ebuſa: The Spani- 
ards call it Zviſa and Ibiſa; but to pronounce the laſt Syllable long, 
they write it Zviga with a Cedil, caudata litera, which c with a Jasl 
to it is nothing but a frong /. And our Tranſcribers in Geography 
being ignorant of its Meaning transform it into Ivica, which gives 
it the Sound of 7vika, falſe and abſurd. | 


Air and Soil.] The Air of theſe land is much more temperate 
to breathe in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, beit 
daily fanned by cool Breezes from the Sea: And the Land is very 
fertil, producing Plenty of Wheat, Barley, and other Grain; 
Fruits, Wine, Oil, Saffron, with good Paſture for Cattel. 


Commozities.] From theſe and are exported to ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, Salt, Wine, Baandy, Coral, with Variety of Fruits, Pigs, 
Wool, Oil, Cheeſe and Saffron. 5/8 ; 


Rarities.) On the Coaſt of Majorca, is found Abundance of ex- 
cellent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequenthy fiſh. with good 
Succeſs. Lia is ſaid to nouriſh no venomous Animal, and yet 
Fermentera, a ſmall and juſt by, is fo infeſted with Serpents, that 
the ſame is uninhabited, | | 


4 1 
3 * , 


biſnop of Taragona. ; ö 
among Manners and Language.] The Inhabitants of theſe 1/ands being 
42 They hani ardi, are much the fame in their Language and Manners with | 
derived thoſe in the neighbouring Kingdom of Spain. . 


tones and Government.) The andi of Majorca and Tviſa being annext to | 
| leaden Wl the Crown of Spain, are ruled by a Governor called Viceroy of 
x ven R 2 | Majorca, 
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opean Iſlands. * vt if 

;/ ſent thither ka nk 70m Court of Madrid.. But Minorca hath 
2055 'h 1 -appointed by his Britannick 70 one at 
Mahon whoi is chief Govergor, and one at Fort Philip. .. oe” 


Religion J The Inhabitants being Spaniard, except a few Englib 


at Minorca, are all of the L. S and great "PHP in 


Yee 
"x coRS A oy SARDINIA.. 


Nani PHE former of thefe Wlands, by the Romans called Cyrn 

from the Greek Kurnos, is now termed Corfice. * And 

the other, according to ſome, is called Sardinia from Sardus, the 

Na of Hercules, who firſt ſettled a Fw therein, and gaye it * 
ame. 


Sardinia i is 140 Miles lon _ 70 wa, Corſica | is go Milk 
and 44 broad. Their Poſition from ** is nine N 
al. according to Danvil, 


Ar] The Ar of theſe Illands is erf and bealthy, except 
in the mountainous Parts, Their n Place on the Globe is 


the Terra Firma of New Zeeland, 17 dhe Weſt from London, 
and 41 of South Latitude. : 1 


Coil. ]. Theſe Mandi differ 1 in Soil; the former being, for the 
moſt Part, very ſtony and, woody ; but produces in ot er Places 
good Corn, Wine, Figs, Olives ; ; and ſome Paſture Land fe 
great Store of Cattel. Sardinia is more fertil, yielding abundance 
of Wine and Oil, with great Variety of Fruits: Corn and Cartel, 
The Length of Days and Nights is the ſame with the Sou 
Parts of Spain. 


Commodities.) The chief Merchandiſe of theſe Wands is Corn, Wii 
Oil, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral Sorts of Fruit, eſpecially Figs, Almonds, 
Cheſnuts. Alſo Wool, Silk, Hides, and good Quantities of Coral. 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral Parts of Corſica is found a Stone commonly 
called Carochire, Which being handled, ſticks to the Fingers like 
Glue. Sardinia is ſaid to harbour no venomous Creature, nor any 
noxious Animal but Foxes, and a little Creature formerly named 
Solifuga, which reſembles a ws. I Theſe Animals now called 


Mafrones are peculiar to this , 


The Biſhopſees are thoſe of Hjazza, Alis, Nebio, Marian, 
Vico, all in Corſica. In Sardinia are three Ar chbi/hops, Cagliari, 


Oriftagn 


© _ ps S. 


& of kl, © ue 


oa 
under the firſt 


PART II. 

Oriftagni and Saſſari. 

ade th cond, . "i Beſa, ee _ one: Y 
In theſe Wands is no Univerſity. | 


- Haniers. ] The Inhabitants of Corfica have been 


| European umd. 


Alſo five Biſhops, 


46 ada 
ud revengeful ſort of People; however tis plain they are high ſpi- 
rited, for though they have long revolted from their Maſters che 
Great nothing yet in 30 Years paſt hath been ſufficient to reduce 
In former Times they were ſo given to Piracy, that many” 
rems the Name of Corſair or Cruiſer is derived from them. As 
for the Inhabitants of Sardinia, Gy Laas! AY 1 4 
e ſame wich tboſe in 1 N 


2 Lan goager: here in Uſe, e 
the former in Sardinia, and the a" 7-9 e * are * N 
ann one with the other. | 


— The Iſle of Corfica biing ſabjeRt ines 
was ruled by . 3 Governor, one of the Nobles of Genoa, 
ſent thither | bor the Republick, and renewed once in two Years. 
ho Doge, that is Duke of Genoa, upon his BleQion, is crowned 
=_ of Corſet, having a Golden Crown and Royal Sceptre. As 
erdinia, 5 was given to the Houſe of Savey at the reaty of 
Lewin 1719, by the Powers then at War, with the Royal Titls 18 

King; and the Thand is ex ae N 


Rel 0! The Tobabithnts of both theſe Iſlands a the 
Raus Church i in her Errors, and receive all her DoQrines 
with an implicit Faith. Chriſtianity was planted here about the 
ſame 1 7 with the Northern Parts of Way 


8 Þ C $.W-Fp" 


I T Iſland, called of old Scania; 1 Tri rinacria, K 

era and 7 rigonia from its triangular Shape, is called 
by the — and Spaniards, Sicilia; b the rench, Sicile; by the 
Germans, Sicilien 3 and by the Engli ib, icily. Its Name is derived 
from Siculi, a People in Latium; who being driven from Las, 
were forced to ſeek new Habitations,; and accordingly came over 
to Sicania, which from them acquired the new Name of Sicily. 


Its Length W. and E. between the two Capes Boco and Faro is 


5 


170 Mile ; the greateſt Breadth N. and 8. 100; the Poſition om 


London 1 5 Degrees Eaft ; and 37 K N. Latitude. 
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Air.] No Iſland whatever injoys a more ſerene, healthy and plea- 
ſant Air, than this of Siciſy. Its oppoſite Place on the Globe is that 
Part of the Pacific Ocean, 165 Degrees Weſt of Londen, and 37 L 
South Latitude. | Fx dn 


Fail. ] Fully anſwerable to the Goodneſs of the Air is the Fertility 
of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruitful, eben 
to the very Tops; wherefore it hath uſually and deſervedly been 
called the Granary of Daly. The Length of Days and Nights is 
the ſame as in the South of Spain, they both lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. e a 


| Commodities.) Sicily abounds in all Sorts of Grain, Wine, Fruit 
Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oil, Saffron, and Silk. It hath alſo good 
Mines, Minerals, precious Stones, and Coral from the Seacoaſt. 


Rarities.) Near Syracuſe are ſome hollow Places where Dionyſus 
the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Cavities was his Palace; 
and being anxious to overhear what his Slaves ſpoke among them. 
ſelves, here is {till to be ſeen a Communication between the afore- 
ſaid Caves and his Palace, cut out of the firm Rock, and reſem- 
bling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which make ſuch a cu- 
riaus Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, or Words and Sentences when 
only whiſpered, are clearly to be heard. Here alſo is a large The 
atre of the ſame King, cut out of the firm Rock. Known to all 
the World is that hideous Volcano of Mount ina, now Mount 
Gibel, whoſe firey Streams and ſulphurous Eruptions, are ſometimes 

moſt. terrible and deſtructive; particularly that laſt in 1693, when 
the greateſt Part of Catania was ſwallowed up, and 10,000 Ped- 
ple periſhed in the Ruins. N * 114}. e BN 


Manners.) The Sicilians being moſtly Spaniards, which Nation 
hath been in Poſſeſſion of this land for ſome Centuries, the Read- 
er may go back to Spain for their general Character. 


Arebbiſtops with their Suffragans. 


. \ REF vo 
Ie { Syracuſe, ap pF Ma, F Gergentl, 
Marr} Catania, laue Pit, Fee. Mech 


No Univerfity, © 1 


Laꝛrguage.] From the Spaniard; long Settlement in this Coins, 
their Language is become almoſt natural to it, though not with- 
aut a little Mixtue of alla Sh 


* 


Goverument.] 


Serra ww 


BY fs 


PART. uy. * European Jandl 23¹ 
Government.) At the Pace of ait l. 126, his Land was al- 

lotted for the Duke of <p Royal — . — An 
1 Pbilß V of Spain hope a Fleet N to { its 

- ions bet P under Admiral By — 5 
ea 


br ven to Pri en et en r 
2 b i his ſecond Foes ; 2. — 


Religion.] The Religion here. eſtabliſhed * un of the, Nyman 
— in all its devout and blind Obedience, This Iſland: re- 
ceived Chriſtianity in the firſt Age after the Apoſſles. 


a 


. 1 % 
def e N fl La. 44 e- 


Nami "Y ant; "known formerly by "the ſame Name, 

T Melita, is termed by the Ad Malie; 3 de 
many, Malthe ; by the Haliaus, Spatiigrds, ang Engliſh, 1 
why ſo called is not fully agreed upon; though the gen | 2 
nion is, that its Name of Melita came from Mel, becauſe it ps 
io 2 reat Plenty of Honey. In Ain Map of 1285 this 

ha Miles long, and eight broad; and lying Eaſt. 1 
fom ndon 1275 and. the North Part of i it in Latitude 36. 

an Ille at the Northweſt about ee round, and 
Toe as is the whole Illand of Malta. 05 


* 54.2 £2 — I 
Air,] The A of this Ifland'is 1 fr vent! 1 * and Rifling gut 
on e and on the Aare 3 "where are — 12 13 f 


Harbors, Ports and Rays, the Air is, wholſam, clear and refreving. 


Soil.] Malta can lay no Claim to an Extellence of $oil, it being 
naturally dry and barren, becauſe incumbered-with- chalk: Kocks. 
the. K bach have been in a fall Poſſeſſion of it, the Land, 
ry Agr Ks hath, been greatly improved, yielding 
. or the ee Lemons, Oranges, Figs and Aube. 
wich good Paſture for 2 Cattel. As for Wine, what th EF: Hut 
of that, or any other eceſſary, they are ſupplyed therewith from 
Sicily. Their "Ro Day i is 14 Hours 21 a Quarter. 


| Conmedities); This ng an I0and no ways remarkable for 
Trade, ode, is.very.{mall, its chief TR my Cummin, 
Applied, Inflige, Hosen, and Honey. | N 

R 4 "Rarities ] 
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Aro the Fire. 
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| 25 by the Emperor Charles V to the Kn glits of St. John of 


Ate only fix, the Eg lis being withdrawn at the Reformation. 


Abundantly A yed with young 2 Wenches from the Morea” 
ds, 


ae 
of Malta is" 
Jobn's Cathedral, with its magnificent bee Palace of 
Maſter, with that of the Biſhop j the great t Hoſpital, nl 

of Aris." 2s alſo the extraordinary Fortifications' of *t 
Gly. The Inhabitants pretend, that Malta hath entertzinetd 
venomous Creature ſince the Days of St. Paul, who, they 
1 e Tan 


European Dank. 


* 
1 
3 3 


be. bey ef e, being the only o one here, is sue ® ”m 
. 2 5 4 


the Archbiſhop of Palermo in 5 
but 
Manneri.] The Inhabitants of this" Illand are very civil and op 


-eourtevas to. Strangers. In their Apparel they follow the Moda 15 


of Sicily ; and are at Enmity with none but Barbarians and Taria 


Language.] A corru Ababick is here common, being ui. du 
therto preſerved by mite ply of Tarks pretty and. brought | in of ex 
"the Malte/e Veſſels. But the Knights and People of any Note, un. 
derſtand and "ſpeak ſeveral European Languages, particularly. the 
Haller, which is authoriſed web the de San and uſed in 1 
N Writing. "i Fa 3 


- Government.) This Iſland, * man N of Nani = 


eruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it bath e been; ſince 
Loſs of Rhodes; and is now goverened by the. Patron of that 
Gab. ſtiled Grand Mafter of he 7 Hoſpital of St. Jab "ct 
lem, Prince of Malta and Gone. The Kaige did formerly of 
ſeyen different Nations, whereof the Eugliſi was one; but now.they 


2 r 


A For Arms, the Great Mafter beareth a white _ ik 
oor Points, commonly called the Croſs of Jena, OY 


* Religio 1. The eſtabliſed Reli on in Malta is the Mas ting 
we hits are under a Vow not 


Jude * to this Order. 
marry ! but as they make no religious Vow of Abſtinence, they'are 


———_ 


and Turk | which they get either by Purchaſe or N 
5454 er en 
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n. PHIS Idland, the famous Crete of old. 1 termed by the 

if French, Can by the Germans, Colds; ; by the a- 

len, Spaniards and Engifh Candia : 80 called from * 
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new Town gave the Iſland 


The Length Eaſt” aud Welk is — Bib, 
Latitude 35, ways ives 49 Miles to a Degree: 80 that the ER. 
tent is 1 he Breadth is various from 10 tw . 8 
veral Grammar Books write the Length 200 Miles; which ia done 

orantly by counting 60 to a 25 wc ö * middle 
Foion from Loan ane Eaſt”: * Ks 


Au] The PP? Cuba Is 
but: the South Winds are often dan 


0 — « 0 e 
and ſuffocating- The 


gerous 

oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Iſland is 35 South Latitade, and 

155 De Walk of e in the eee 3 
avi) This Many it with a very rich nk Fertil ord pro. 


dueing abundance. Corn, Wine, Oil, and moſt Sers 
excellent Far. The longeſt ann about * 
and Half. 25 


8 The Aa of is Hand, is Wide, Honey, 

and Wheat, al . ;, "an Gods. Vine, Wee Silk, and 

Laudanum. * 185 1 1 
1 ; FROTE it; "4 ky <5" , * 

Rarities.) At the Bottom of Mount 145 on x the Souttiidls; is @ 
firange Cavity under a Hill, fmall at the Entry, but filled with a 
Multitude of intricate Windings, which our modern 2 
ſuade themſelves eo he the Remains of e his i, ſo 
much talked of by the Antients. gh nll bon, 1 


3 Before the Turks, had this Iland. r 3 
bilkep who had nine Su ns; but ny there is one Greet Areh- | 


biſhop of Canada, eren for . 28 wich W 
Canes nnd n 3 2 7 


Md The ph e ne Anti 
of their Monarchy, and the excellent Laws and 82 J 7. 
their King Minos, who lived a hundred Years before 
War. Bat in after Times degenerated, and were given oa | 
Knavery, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt ; — which 
they were ſo remarkable, that a notorious Lye was called a Ga 
Lye. And for this Vice they were reproached by by Hg 

their own Poets, whom St. Paul quotes in his to 
Titus, They were noted for their in maritime Affairs, and 


their Dexterity in the Uſe of Slings and Bows. The preſent Inha- 
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664 European Iſlands, ak 1 
— being Tark and Me dla e e are al. 
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LIPS SER. n 


] Languages here in Uſe are the vulgar Greek "and 
Tis eſpecially the former; the Number of Gree4s. on the Iſland 
being far greater than that of the Turks manu 


ee ee ee 214% "wy ©. ny 


6! 4 


3 } This Tfland, ** Aa bloody nd tedious wak 
twentyfour Years between the Tarks and Venetian, was conſtrained 
5 5 — to the Ottoman Voke 1669; and is now governed by a 


glerbeg appointed by the Grand 1 r wan, is 
2500, the C City of the whole Land.” 1 


Keese. ] Chriftianity — to the Greek Church i. is here hers re 
feſt by Toleration ; but Mahomeri/r is the Religion eftabliſh 


Authority, This Ifland received the lg of the Goſpel rage 
in in the Apoſtolick Age. unt 9 


811 Dy. 
on K. r P R 9 S. hs . 
Guus, Iſland, ping! in Gba, at che * of the: 


terranean, had formerly a Variety of other Names; 
PEE thoſe of Jcamantis, Amathuſia, ia, Crypio, Ceraftic 


aria, reſa, and is now called by the tatiens, 1ſo/a di Cypra; 

7. — Spaniard, e by the French, pre; and by the German. 

ard, Sate, Guru; ſo named, as moſt imagine, from Kimg®- gr 
opper, whe 


rewith this Iſland dids zound in former Times, and 
1 called .. ; 


"4% 

© Length. of Cyprus, is 130 I RTISLAS Breadth 
0; Its Poſition is in 35 North Latitude and 34 Eaſt Lon- 
rom London: Therefore the oppoſite Part of the Globe j: 
35 South Latitude, and 146 Weſt Longitude from London, which 
aj: 180 in the Great South Sea. . KOEN 1» FI? , 


3 wt 


eat of en YER, 


TITS 


Foil. J. 2 was formerly: bleſt with ſo rich and froieful a 40 


A 


8 


Sn > ax as ». wc 0 i Pa £ ® Hu &=t mp, my > & ©. © i. > I *w 


RED. teh elios akon mom Hd 

8 from e abundance of noxious Vapors daily ariſe, theſe 

1. itng themſelves with the Body of the Atmoſphere, render 

th Ts ry L. groſs and unhealthful to hs co ang pony, ry 
7 4 


has! a its Fertility, and ſeveral Mizes found therein, the he Goon: 


3 4 


pare II. 3 
beſtowed upon this Tfland the deſirable Epither of Mararia' or 


Bleſſed. But Re edit remarkable for neither of theſe, efj 

the former, being in moſt Parts very barren, though commonly re- 

preſented efted. Th ; for it is thinly peoples: and a in 

_ La he Ren! D is 141 Tours an _alf. 
| Commodities] The chief ProduRt of this" Inas i. Cotton, on 

Honey, Saffron, Rhuba#Þ, dmg s. _— Tyrpentine, 

diack acl Ghite Alot,” and ſome Silk. * 


| . A Aue 

Rarities.) On the Eaftern Phrt of this Than fanidls the famous 
Famaguſta, remarkable at preſent for its modern Fortificationszand 
memorable for the unfortunate valor of the Penetians, the 
furious Aſſaults of $olyman II, who with his numerous my re- 
duced it in 1570, after a Siege of ten Months. 2. Near Fama ne 


are the Ruins of ati antient City, A ſuppoſed to haye 
that of Salamis, and afterwards Corftantia which was ' Tanſa 


by che Jeaus, in the Time of the Emperor Trajan; and finally 25 

ſtroyed by the Szracens in the Reign of Heraclias, © 3. Nigh chat 
Promontory on the South, commonly called The Cape Cat, but 
chick 2 are — Ruins of a Monaſtery of Greet Calegers, 


iche the. Se ts Name, from W Cuſtom c 
1 eſe Monks e obliged, namel y. Their keeping a certain 


Number of Cats, for the hunting and deſtroying of many 
that infeſted thoſe Parts of the Ifland; to which Exerciſe thoſe” 
Creatures are ſaid to have been ſo piety bred, that RY the firſt 
Sound of the Bell they _ ive over Ger Game, an d immedi- a 
ately run to the Convent. In the Maritime Village of 

is a ruinous Greek Church, Stra = are led into a little, ob- 
ſcure Tomb, which the Greeks affirm to be the Place of - 


Lazarus's ſecond Interment. 5. Adj acent to Salines, is a remark» - 
able Lake or natural Saltpit, of a Conde Extent, whoſe Water 
congeals into ſolid whe Sul, by. the Power of the Sunbeams, 
Laftly, In this Tland is à High Mountain, being the antient Olympus 
of Cyprus, called by the Franks, The Mountain of Holy Cres; re- 
markable for nothing at preſent, e * a tow Monaſteries 0 "Gra 
Caloyers, of the OE of St. Baſs 

Bite s.] Hers} is ORE Geek re * M fa; 2 and EY Bi. 
G0 ole * of ee are . ul, 1 how 
Cerants. 


; N * 


M This . bein inhabited by Greeks and Mahomet 
ans, eſpecially the former, who are far { rior in Number to 
— 5 reſpective Characters are aready given in the Section 
. 1 


Language.] 


Franca 1s — Tong: 


- 1 eee end. uſed by 


$45 2 er. 


ut 17 af 2 4 
to o many 24 eo bon, AI Trane 
3, once the Exg/if, when — Richard I. and 


> Fenttians, from whom it was taken 1 I — under 
whoſe Dominion it now remains, and ru uled b | 
or AG whoſe Reſidence i is at Nicoſia: .* ' 8 


The Inhabitants of this Iſland belag Greeks and 7 wks 
xefaid, the former profeſs Chriſtianity according to the Te- 
of the Greek Church, and the latter tiſm por, 
. \Alkoran ; for the principal Articles of which ſee Tar As 

. reliding bete, they make Profeffion of the 


Religions of the Country from whence they come. This Hand = 


exived Chriſtianity from 6h Pau) himſelf, and Barnabas bis fic 
Man. 4 


1 4 . 7 3 
* * a 


n nc hong 
her Hans inthe Meditetrancan and Archi elago. 


| (dem, E. of Grete. 
Stalimene, : 


| * 1 ꝗ 18 'ying between Condi and * 2 ö 


{palin In the Adriatic Sea. 
dem 


4505 pit former Eubia, an ſand 9 90 Miles Pra * very 
5 w, is generally thought to have joined the main Continent, 
and therefrom by an Earthquake: The Soil is very 
fruitful, and M. Carifto is noted for excellent Marble, and the fa- 
mous Stone Amiantos or {/beftas. The whole Iſland is ſubje& to the 
, and ruled by a ann of Bajſa; who has the Command Lol * 


Livadia, "2nd 1 is 2881 of the Wie, Fleet. 


II. Aba in ; 


LY a ao. &@ 


Pint: II. d ule * 5 
2 e e o 
ets, is likewiſe ſubject to the Turks. It is all6 called Stabimens from: 
its chief Town, and is noted only for a kind of medicinal Rarth, 
formerly called Terre Lemmia, but no- Terra Sizillate, beaknſe 
yearly gathered and put up in little Sachs Which are ſealed Win 
the Grand Signior's Signet, but otherwiſe not vendihle to W 
chant. Tis good agunſt Poiſon, and for topping of Blood. / 


III. Nania, olim Mass, is about 60 Miles in Compats 1 
titude 37. Here are ſome Inhabitants of che Run Religion, but 
the 22 are much more numerous. The firſt have an 


4 4 by the Pope. The Greek Archbiſtiop is ſaid to be very 
— hath e e over N . of 2 


IV. Tenedos, nes mech dah 3 as | being dedieel is | 
Apollo, and the Place where the Greeks hid themſelves when they 
feigned to have loſt all Hopes of taking Troy.' Tis now in Poſſeſhan 
of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, _ its 
| n Tis about 20 Miles round. 

V. Metelin, now ſearce remarkable 0 thing, 8 its Name f 
of Leſbos ; 8 the chief Town; was the Birth 6 


2 


of Sappbo, the Inventor of d. > Verſe. Twas for ſome Time 


under the Venetiant, but now 5 to 8 ont is | 
about 100 Miles round. 23 


VI. bio or Ch, 0 80 Miles ec, 1 an » land, of 
much Requeſt among the Turks for its great Plenty of Mafireh, 
which is 14. 188 hered by the Sultan's Gardiners, for the Uſe of 
the Ser Veneti am, for a ſhort Time, were Maſters * oh 
this Mand. a abounds with Corn, Wine, Honey, Oil, Fruit, Gums, 


eſpecially Maftick, The Grodl here are 100,009, Has bare Kr 
Latins — more. k 


VII. Samos, about 50 Miles in Compaſs. PER TT LA | 
and in the Archipelago more frequently mentioned by che Antients, - 
than this of Samos.” It went — by the Names of Partbenia, Anthe- 


meſa, Malampbilos, Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others. Tia now ſubject 


to the Turk, your hath reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as having 
been the Birthplace of the famous Philoſopher Pyzhagoras. Tun In- 
habitants are 4 | Greeks, and have here an Archbiſhop. dal Yeti 


VIII. Coos, doe B Miles in Circuit,” was remarkable of old 


for the Temple of 2 and yr, ry Birthplace. of the re- 


Ap Higgecrates and Apelles, It did belong to the Knights of 
Is | Rhodes, 


| | as 
13 
9 


» - 
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Rhodes, but now to che Tarks, It abounds with Corn, Wine, Olives, 
and all Neceſfaries of Life ; Turpentine, Fruitrees, and Cypreſs. -. 
IN... Rhodes. This Mund in famous through the World, for that 
brazen Coleſiu of the Sur, formerly here erected, and deſer- 


| reckoned one of the World's Wonders. The Inhabitants were 
likewiſe fo celebrated for their Skill in Nawigation, that for ſome 
Ages they were Lords of thoſe Seas; and made ſo juſt and excel- 


lenffLaws in Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards'eſteemed worthy 
of being incorporated with the Roman Laws. After the Loſs of 
Feruſalem, this and was taken from the Saracens in 1309 by the 
Koſpttallers, or Knights of St. John, who continued Maſters of it 
till 19, when Selman. II conquered it by the Treachery of a 
Portugueſe, and the Knights had Malta given them inſtead thereof 


fent thither from the O:tomen Port. Rhodes is 30 Miles long, 15 
broad, and go in Circuit. Ned 7 a 


x. Cerigo, the antient Cythera, is inhabited by Greeks, and Gab. 


ject to the Repwblick of Veniſe. Tis governed by a noble Venetian, 
in Quality of a Proveditor, who is renewed every two Years. This 


Ifle produceth ſome excellent Vine, but in no great Quantity. Tis 
alſo ſtocked with Plenty of good Veniſon, likewiſe Corn and Oil ſuf 


ficient for the Number of its Inhabitants. The Greeks reſiding 
here have the greater Venergtion for this Place, upon account of a 


.» vulgar Opinion current among them, that St. John the Divine be- 


gan here to write his Apocahpſt. The Circumference of this Iſland 


XI. Zonr, formerly' Zacyntbur, is another Iſland belenging. to 
the Peretians, and one of the richeſt in the Sreights, abounding with 


ed with them for diverſe Ports of Europe, particularly England. 
And fuch Advantage is that Trade to the Repmblick of Yeniſe, that 
the Profits thereof, according to the Teſtimony of a late Trawelles, 
ſerve to defray the Charges of the Venetian Fleet. In this Ifland 


are ſeveral remarkable Fountains, out of which there bubbles a 


pitchy Subſtance in great Quantity. In the Monaſtery of Sr. Mary 
of the Croſi, is the Tomb of Cicero and Terentia his Wife, with two 


ſeveral Inſcriptions, one for him and one for her, found upon a 
Stone, dug out of the Ground near the ſaid Tomb. The Inhabit- 


ants, who are moſtly Greeks, are at leaſt 40,000, half of which are 
in the one of Zant. The Iflang is about 30 Miles in Circuit, and 


gover y a Provediter from Veniſe. 


XII. Cb 


3 8 


by the Emperor Charles V. Since which Time it hath owned the 
Grand Si gnior for Sovereign, and is now ruled by a particular Bao 


Wine and Oil, but moſtly noted for Currans and Muſcadin Grapes, - 
of which there is ſuch Plenty, that many Ships are yearly freight- 


Pak H. a Bonde. _ 239 
XII. Dada antiently Cepholenia, is likewiſe under che State 
of Veniſe, and abounds with fine Oil, Muſcadin"Raifine; Curran, 
and excellent Wine. 'The Governor and Biſhop reſide at Argoftots; 
This Iſland was beftowed apor the Repablic of Fenife in 1224, by 
Gaio then Lord thereof, but maſtered by the Turis in 1479, who” 

after twenty Years were driven thence by the Fevotiane, who repeo- 
pled it with Chriſtians; and afterwards fortifying the fame * | 
future Invaſions, have 'bitherto continued Maſters thereof. 
Circamference of this Iftand is about 100 Miles; and the ben. 
ants chiefly Greeks, who per ap, Hude ww the Republics 


XIII. Cr. formerly Coreyres, wkieh lyes farther Norch, hack 
2 very healthful Air, and fruitful. Seil for Wine, Oil, and Corn. 
Tt hath alſo Plenty of Salt, Fruitrees, and Cedar. It belowge' te | 
the Republic of Yen;/e, and is deſervedly called The Port of the 
Gulf, and Barrier of Italy. The Government thereof is lodged in 
ſeveral noble Yenetians, whoſe Commiſſion holds for — Space of 
two Years : The Preveditor or Governor, the Bailiffs, and Captains 
| of the Forts. The Greeks are very numerous in this Iſland, and 
ub⸗ have a Vicar General, whom they ſtile Proto Papa. In the Time 
ian, of So/yman I, 20,000 Turks landed in Corfu, under the Command 
hi of the famous Barbaroſſa; yet ſuch was the Conduct of the Yene- 
tians, that they forced him to make a ſhameful Retreat. Compi is 
in length 34 miles, but in many Places very narrow ; and go Miles 
round at moſt, The Inhabitants are about 60,000, 


g — ea OE teas eee wee oa 4 


i 


The e Dimenſions of the foregoing Iſlands. and other Places, are 
compared with thoſe of the accurate Mr. PDanvil, not only in his 
great Maps, but thoſe alſo which he made for Ro/lin's Antient Hiſ- 
tory. And though theſe Iſlands are deſcribed under the Name of 


to 
ith 


European, as lying in the Mediterranean Sea, yet ſome of the laſt are 
in Afia, as, before obſerved. 
ht I ſhall finiſh this Chapter with deſcribing the upper and lower 
ed. Boundary between Europe and Aſia. The laſt European Iſland in 
nat the M-dittrrazean South is Candie. Aftypalta now Stampalta, and 
er, Carpathos now Scarpanto, with Caſo, are in the firſt Limits of Afia. 
nd The Line of Separation comes from the Dardanels or Helleſpont, 
F between Lemnos Weſt and Tenedos Eaſt ; leaving Skyros Weſt and 
wy. Chios Eaſt ; between Lebinthos and Lero, leaving Amorgos Weſt and 
vo Aſtypalta Faſt ; between Scarpants' and Cafo ä leaving * 
a on the Weſt. 
It- 
re The Greek Iſlands Weſt of this Line are called Ten Thoſe 
d on the Eaſt of it are called Sporades. 
*. * The 
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Remark on che Situation of Marr. 


Some Authors deſcribe this Iſland as belongi ouging.to Africa, but * 
is different; for as it lyes within 50 Miles of Sici/y, and 


* 


© 8 


more than 150 from any Coaſt of Africkh, hare is no Geographer 


would turu it out of Eurepe, except one who has never examined a 


good: Map. Another tt. 09 yr a — it is this, The Iſland C 


now Candie hath ever belonged z therefore Malta, lying 


in a higher Latitude, — Sac: y claim the ſame Quarter, 


nana fs ruus croſs the Iſle of Crete bat A er 
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And the Afatic fands. 
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eir Order. 
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Saar 
Great Tartary. 


Extent and Situation. 


Length 3520 j . 1 60 and 140 Eaſt Longitude. 
Breadth 1000 between 35 and 52 North Latitude. 


From Lake Aral near the Caſpian Sea Weſt, to the great River 
Sahalien in the Chineſe Tartary on the Eaſt, 80 Degrees, which at 
the Medium of 44 Miles to a Degree make 3520. 


The Breadth from South to North is various, containing about 
17 Degrees, or 1000 Miles. 


Subdiviſions of Great Tartary as they lye from Weſt to Eaſt, be⸗ 
ing ſo many different Nations or Tribes. | 


. Nations. Chief City. 
Turkiſtan, about the 45th Degree North — Tunkat, 


a ; j ; Baſtara. 
Bokaria, South of Turliſſan, including the Uſeg ( 
and Kurgi Tartars | Samarkan, 


6 | Kogend. 
Litth Bokaria, Faſt of the former — Hagar. 
Calmuk Eleuts, North of the Great Deſert Manas. 
Callas Tartars, North of China ———— —— Kata. 
Mongul Tartars, between the Kalcas and China Hotunbu. 
Manchen Tartars, Northeaſt of China, divided into three, only. 
Nimguta South, they who conquered China — Nimpguta. 
Tahuri, North of the River Songar == — T/itficar. 
Yupi, Northeaſt, on the Sabalien Rive. =— T ondon, 


Tibet, tho no Part of Tartary, is often deſcribed with it. It lyes 
between the Frontiers of Iadoſtan and China, North of Bengal, and 
South from the Cabi or Great Deſert, Tis a laxge Nation; ſee the 
chief Towns at the End. of this Article. Fhis Country is governed 
by a High Prieſt called the Great Lama, whoſe Pagod, or ſanQi« 
fyed Palace, is at Tonkcy in the Province of Laſa, Lat. 29, 35. 


4 


Nane. ]. HIS Taxi being | the old Sytbia and- Serica, is 
T bounded on the Eaſt by the Pacific Ocean; on the 


Weſt by Meſcovy; on the North by Siberia; and on the South by 


india and China. Tis called by the *a/ians and Spaniards, Tartaria; 


w 2, 
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ParT II. Tarlary. 243 
by the French, Tartarie; by the Germans, Tartarigen; and by the 
Engliſh, Tartary. The Original of this Name is uncertain; but 
the beſt Account is from thoſe Authors who derive it from a Tark- 
an Prince, one of the Sons of Alanza Kan, called Tatar, and 
afterwatds Tartar, which Name ſpread itſelf by Degrees over all 


the North of 4fia. Tis alſo called Great Tartary, to diſtinguiſh it 


from Little Tartary in Europe. 


= 


Air.] According to the foregoing Diviſion the Air of theſe Coun-- 


tries in general muſt be fine, temperate and kealthy ; for between 
the Latitudes of 35 and 52 the happieſt Lands and Climates of the 


Globe are moſtly included. The Antipodes to the Callas Tartars 


are the People of South America between the Latitudes of 45 and 50. 


gail.] The ſame Reaſon for the Goodneſs of Air prevails alſo for | 


the natural Goodneſs and Fertility of Soi. Spain, France, Italy, 


South Germany and Turky are comprehended in the ſame Latitudes 
as theſe Tartar Countries; but the Difference is, the Lands here, 


for Want of Culture and Improvement, are far leſs profitable : The 


Table of Climates will diſcover the longeſt Day in any of theſe 


Provinces, according to the Latitude of their Situation. 


Commodities.) The principal Traffick of thele Parts is in Drugs 
and ſeveral Skins, particularly Sables, Martins, Ermins and Foxes : 


Alſo Flax and Silk ; Muſk, Cinnamon, great Quantities of Rhubar b, | 


and fine Turky Stone. 


Rarities.) Inſtead of natural Rarities in this little frequented. 


Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing Tartary 
from China, erected by the Chineſe, to hinder the frequent Incur- 
ſions of their unwelcome Neighbors the Tartars. Tis commonly 
reckoned 1500 Miles in Length, 30 Foot high, and 15 broad; for 
the Space at Top is wide enough for fix horſemen to Tide abreaſt. 
This Wall is likewiſe fortifyed at proper Diſtances with ftrong 
Towers, to the Number of three thouſand. The Time of its build- 
ing is computed to be at leaſt 200 Years before the Nativity of 


Manners.) The Tartars in general are People of a ſwarthy Com- 


plexion, ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The common Shape 


of their Faces is broad, with hollow Eyes, little Beards, thick 


Lips, flat Noſes, and a ftern viſage. In Behaviour they are oy 
free and hoſpitable. Corn they have none, for they neglect al 


Sort of Tillage ; and their Wealth confiſteth chiefly in Cattel, for 


which their main imployment is to find Paſture. They eat Rice 


and Millet for which they traffick, and their uſual Drink is Mare's 
S 2 | Milk 
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Milk or other Milk and Water; and as for animal Food they lov 


Horſefleſh, though they have Sheep and Oxen. Their Manner o 


living is commonly in Tents in the open Fields, which they re. 


move from Place to Place according to the Time of Year and 


Convenience of Grazing. Many of them make excellent Soldiers, 
being not only willing and able to bear great Fatigues, but alſe 


very dextrous and daring in Time of Ingagement. 


Language.] The Language uſed here by the 4/ian Tartars, is not 
very different ſrom the Tartareſt, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tartary, 


a Specimen of which is already given in Europe; and both are 


greatly intermixt with the preſent Tur4;/5 : But in the Eaſtern Parts 
their Language hath more Affinity with the Chine/e. | d 


" Government.) All the aforeſaid Tartar Nations are independent 
of any Empire or Monarchy ; for the whole wide extenſive Tract, 
uſually called North Tartary, being diſcovered by the Maſcowites, 
hath been long ſubje& to the Raſſan Empire, and under that Do- 
minion by the Name of $:beria. For the antient Scythia, which is 


the modern Tartary now deſcribed, never extended higher than 48 


or 49 Degrees, and indeed the Antients knew no farther on that 
Side the Caſpian. The different Nations and Tribes of Tartar: 
have each their particular Kan, by whom they are led, governed, 
and diſciplined. The Kan's chief Refidence is a kind of military 
Station, which is moved and ſhifted according to the Chance of 
War and other Occaſions. The Kan of the Cal/muk Tartars hath 
his principal Station at Harkas. The great Prieſt or Lama of the 
C alkas hath his Reſidence between the Rivers Orron and Seling, 
Southweſt of Selinginſti, which is a Ruſſian Frontier. The grand 
Lama or prieſtly Sovereign of Tibet never concerns himſelf with 
temporal Affairs: He appoints a lay Governor in chief, called Tipa, 
who performs that Office for him, and wears the Lama Habit to 
give proper Sanction to his Authority. | 1 


Religion.] The People of theſe different Regions are partly Pa. 
gau, partly Mahometan, and partly Chriſtian. Paganiſm doth chiefly 
prevail in the Zaftern Parts. In the Southaueſt Provinces they are, 
for the moſt Part, Followers of Mabomet's Doctrine, in the two 
Sects or oppoſite Parties of Ali and Omar. Towards the Caſpias 
Sea, are found a conſiderable Number of Jews, thought by ſome 
to be the Ofspring of the ten Tribes, led away captive by Salma- 


zafſar. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion are the Armenians, who are 


very numerous, and great Merchants in the Weftern Tartary. In 
Tibet the grand Lama fits croſslegged on a kind of Altar, with a 
magnificent Cuſhion under him, in which manner he receives the 
| | RARER 


3 \, 
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ſubmiſſive Adoration of his wn Subjects, and Multitudes of other 


Strangers who come from India, and the Tartar Nations, to pay 
him Homage and receive the Felicity of his Benediction. Even 
Princes perform this religious Duty, and to whom the Lama ſhews 
no more Reſpe& than to the meaneſt of his own People. He only 
lays his Hand on the Heads of his Worſhipers, who then believe 


all their Sins are pardoned. This Devotion ariſes from the exalted 


Idea they have of the great Lama's Power and Sanctity: That he 
is Allknowing and Immortal; that the real Divinity lives in him; 
that when he dyes in Appearance, he only changeth his Abode, 
being born again or transfuſed into a new intire Body 3 and that 
the Place of his Reſidence is made known by certain Tokens, which 


all the Kans and Princes are obliged to learn of other Lamas, Diſ- 
ciples of the Former, who are inſpired for that Purpoſe. The infe- 


rior Lamas are innumerable. 


The Extent of Tiber is 1300 Miles, from the Northweſt Limits 


of Mogul, to Tangut and China in tne Eaſt. The River T/anpu runs - 


over moſt Part of it to the Kingdom of Ava, where it joins the Au 
at the City of that Name, and both running South fall into the 
Ocean below Me in PRE. | 


Chief Places in Tibet beginning Wet, 


Efterds, Latah, Tſapreng, Gif, Kirtow; Aridiin, Paris, Tixkis, - 


Baada, Tikſey, Rincpo, T/huſor, Tonker, Oitong, Thheko, Shokey, Tar/ong, 
Seuk, Surman, T aremſong, Tonſong, Sonſong, Shurton, Pa. 
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1. Leautes is a ſmall Province on the Northeaſt Border: 
: chief City $hinyan. 


Extent and Situation, cn Corea. 5 1 


4 Miles. 2 Degy _ Faft Longitude: 4M 
ngth 1740 98 and 132 tude. 1 
Breadth 12360 between {fo and 43 North Tulad : 


This i is properly the Extent of its Dominion ; but due Non \ 
and South, or due Eaſt. and Weſt, China meaſures about 11 35 
Miles either Way. | | 


Tis divided into theſ kitten 8 with their Nusbes 4 
firſ Rank Cities, * u, n the Capital of each. 


ft 


Provinces. _ 7 © Chief City. 
Pekeli, nine xu _—_— 85 N = 
Shanton, fix fxu : —— Tn. 
Shanſi, five Fra = — — Fe, =_ 
Shenſi, eight Fu — —— dd i 
Henan, eight Fu — —— Cf. f 
Kiannan, fourteen fu — Nenkin. 

" T/chian, eleven Fu. —.. Hantchei. MY 
Kianfi, thirteen fu — ; Nantchan. 

Fokien, nine fu ͤꝛq Futchen. 


Hukoan, fifteen F uu — — Futchan. 
Kanton, ten Fu — — Kanton. 
Setchuen, ten Fu Tchintu. 
Koetcheu, eleven pu — — yen. 
Kan, twelve Fu Keilin. 

Yunnan, nineteen Fu — 7 11147, 


Theſe are called Imperial 8 being within the ore i 
Wall. The other two are under the ſame Dominion, but have ng 
the ſame Tribe 6 


2. Corea, formerly a Kingdom, i is a great Peninſula on the] Ti 
ſeparated from China by the Yellow Sea; Capital City Ma,. 
This Country from North to South meaſures full 500 Mile; 
the mean Breadth 200. 
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a II. China. | 247 
ume. PNA being undoubtedly the Country of the antient 
| Sine, mentioned by Ptolemy and other old Authors, is 
Wounded Eaſt by the Pacific Ocean; on the Weſt by Tibet and Part 
r [nia ; on the North by Tertary, and on the South by Part of 
Whe-[:4ian Ocean; is termed by the French, la Chine ; and by the 
Walians, Spanias ds, Germant, and Engliſh, China's fo called, accord- 
ng to the beſt Conjecture, from ſome of its Monarchs, named Cit, 
ho lived before the Nativity of Chriſt. Many other Names ig 
as had ſince that Time; for when the r falls from one 
Family to another, the firſt Prince of that Line gives 4 new 
Name to the whole Country; the lateſt of which modern Names 
are Tamin, ſignifying the Kingdom of Brightneſs; and Tut the 
Kingdom of the Middle; the Chineſe ima bln then that the Earth 
was a ſquare Plain, and that their Kingdom had the Advantage 6 
te middle and principal Situation. I ad ond 
The foreſaid Provinces and Cities are taken from the Map of 
China by Mr. Danvil, Secretary to the Duke of Orleans, who hath ' 
wiſely introduced the Letter K inſtead of Qu, and 7/ infteadof Ch, 
which the Paris Academy of Sciences have not had the Senſe or 
Courage to-do ſince their firſt Inſtitution. By this Reform the pro- 
per Names in China have their true Pronunciation through the va- 
rious Kingdoms of Europe; for Zuanton and Quanſi will never 
ſound like Kanton and Kanſi, to any but Frenchmen. Chi by an la- 
lian is pronounced as Xi, and by a Frenchmen Shi, neither of which 
can expreſs Chinan, Chintu, Chekian, as an Exgliſman ſpeaks ;\ but 
in Dazvil's Method with F or TJ all Nations will pronounce alike, 
namely Tchintu, Tehekian, or Tfinan; Tfhth, Tſekian, or Tfhekian. 
Thus by introducing K and 7, ſome thouſand Words in e 
may be ſaved from Alteration and Deſtruction. China" itlelf by 
this Rule ſhould be Ta or Tina, but the Author lets that Word 
ſtand, as being univerſally known in the old Way. SRP is 7 


The walled Cities in China are reckoned 4400. There is a Re- 
iter kept of the Families, which amounts to more than ten Mil- 
ions; therefore at ſeven to a Family, the Number of Souls muſt. 


Air.] The Ai, in China is very fine and temperate, except to- 
witds the North, where tis often extremely cold, becauſe of ſe- 
veral bigh Mountains whoſe Tops are generally covered with Snow. 
The Centre of China lying 112 Degrees Eaſt of London and 32 
North Latitude, the oppoſite Part of the Globe is Paraguay,  Tucu- 
man, and Chili, in South America, 68 Degrees Weſt of London, and 


S 4 Soil] 


- 


Fg 


E China. Pan 


Seil.] This Country has the Happineſs of a very rich; fertil and 


well improved Soil, inſomuch that the Inhabitants have two, and 


ſometimes three Harveſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn, Wine, 
and all; delicate Fruits. Its Lakes and Rivers abound with Fiſh, - 
and {ome afford Variety of Pearls and Bezoar of great Value. Is 
Plains are extraordinary fit for Paſture, and its pleaſant-Foreſts are 


every where ſtored with all Sorts of Veniſon, In a Word, the Whole 


Country in general is eſteemed one of the beſt in the World. For 
8 longeſt Day in any of the Provinces, Conſult the Table of 
mates. 0 | 8 5 | 4 


. Commodities.) The Merchandiſe of China is Gold Duſt, precious 
Stones, Quickſilver, China Ware, Tea, Silks in great Variety, 
curious Gold Stuffs and Cabinets, Cottons, Rhubarb, Sugar, Muſk, 
Rice, Ginger, Se. | | | 8 


Nariti 3. ] Peculiar to this Country is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
Head and very thick, which, in reſpect of its Fruit, may bear the 
Name of the Talow Tree ; for at a certain Seaſon of the Year tis 
full of Fruit, containing ſeveral Kernels about the Bigneſs of a ſmall 
Nut, which Kernels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very 


ſame as to Colour, Smell, and Conſiſtence; which by intermixing / 


a little Oil make as good burning Candles, as Eurepeans make of 
paſs Tallow itſelf. 2. Here is a large Mountain. full of terrible. 
Caverns, in one of which is a Lake of ſuch a Nature, that a Stone 


being thrown therein makes a hideous Noiſe like a Clap of Thun- , 


der, and. ſometimes there riſes a groſs Miſt, which immediately dif»; 
folves into Water. 3. In the City of Pckin is a prodigious large 
Bell, weighing 1 20, ooo Pounds, or 60 Tun. The Dimenſion is 


eleven Foot Diametre and twelve high. 4. In Nankin is another. 
of eleven Foot high, ſeven in Diametre, and about forty Tun 


Weight. 5. In China are ſeveral FVolcano's, particularly that Moun-. 
tain called Lino/ung, which vomits out Fire and Aſhes ſo furiouſly, 
as frequently to raiſe a Tempeſt in the Air. 6. Here are ſome 
Rivers whoſe Waters are cold at the Top, but warm beneath; as 
alſo ſeveral remarkable Fountains which ſend forth ſo hot a Steam, 
that People uſually boil Meat over them. 7. In this Country are 
ſeveral Lakes, remarkable for changing Copper into Iron, or 
making it juſt of the ſame Reſemblance; as alſo for cauſing Storms 
when any Thing is thrown into them. 8, In the Ifland Hainan, on 
the Southſide of China, there is ſaid to be Water of ſuch a ſtrange 
Quality, that it petrefies ſome Sort of Fiſh, when they unfortunately 
chance to enter it. 9. Many are thoſe #riumphal Jrches, to be ſeen 


in moſt of the noted Cities of the Empire, erected in Honour of 


ſuch Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal Service to the State, or 
have been conſpicuous in their Times for their fingular Knowlege. 
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PART II. China. | 249. 
10. In this Country are ſeyeral remarkable Bridges, particularly 
that over a River called Saffrany, which reaches from one Mountain 
to another, being four hundred Cubits long, and five hundred high, 
and all but one Arch, whence tis call oy Travellers the Flyzng. 
Bridge, Here likewiſe is another of fix hund | : 
in Length, and one and half broad, ſtanding upon three hundred 


Pillars without any Arches. Laſtly, in China are many obſervable _ 


Plants, Animals, and Foffils, eſpecially the laſt, among which is. 
the 4/beſivs. The Gold and Silver F;ſþ are very curious; the Male 
being all red from his Head to the Middle, and the other half a 
bright Gold Colour, beyond the fineſt Gilding : The Female is near 
all over a delicate White, and ſhines like the poliſht Manufacture 
of Silver. 5 el 


Archbiſhops with Suffr agans and Univerſities are hardly to be er. 


pected here; however this Country, according to the Account of 


Miflionaries, is furniſhed with ſome of theſe; Pekin, Nankin, and 
Macao, having each a particular Biſhop, nominated by the King of 


Portugal; and the other Provinces are under the Juriſdiction of 
_ three Apoſtolical Vicars, for ſuch Matters as privately concern their 


Intereſt and Religion. 


1 8 
ſhort Noſed, black Eyed, and very thin Beards, are great Lovers 
of Sciences, and generally eſteemed a very ingenious Sort of People. 


They had the Uſe of Printing, and Gunpowder, long before either 


of them was known in Exrope; but that Printing was by a Variety 


of fine wooden Blocks, in the Manner of our Calico Printers; and 
for Want of due Improvement, this Invention hath not turned to ſo 


wood an Account among them as in Europe. Many of them are in- 


eed conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Parts of mathematic Learn- 
ing, as Arithmetic, Geometry, and A/ironomy ; bat ſo conceited are 
they of their own Knowlege in theſe Things, and ſo mean are their 
Thoughts of others, that ſpeaking of themſelves they uſed to ſay, 
they have tawo Eyes, the Europeans one, and the reſt of the World 
none at all. They who apply themſelves to the Study of Sciences, 
and make ſuch Progreſs as to become Doctors to others, are diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their long Nails, ſuffering them to grow almoſt as lon 


as their Fingers; that being eſteemed a ſingular Characteriſtick of 
a profound Scholar, and an honorable Mark between them and Me- 


chanical People. 


Language.) The Language of China is extremely difficult for 
Strangers to acquire, and differs from all others, as to its Nature, 
Pronunciation, and Way of Writing. 1. Its Nature. They uſe no 


Alphabet, as Europeans do, and at firſt were aſtoniſhed to hear har 


ed and fixty Perches 


The Chinys for the moſt Part are of a fair Complexion, 
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by twenty four Letters we could expreſs our 

whole Rooms with Books.” Inſtead of an Alphabet, they formerly 
uſed Hieroglyphicks, * down the Images of Things for the 
Things themſelves ; but this being extremely t , and likewiſe 
defective, there being no ſuch Reſemblance of pure Abſtracts; they 
then made Characters to ſignify Words, numbering them according 
to the Quantity of Words ſufficient to expreſs their Meaning 3 iich 
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Characters ariſe to ſuch a prodigious Multitude, that not only Stran- 


gers, but even the Natives themſelves find it very difficult to acquire 
an intimate Acquaintance with them all. 2. Its Pronunciation. 
Though all the original Terms of this Tongue are only three hun- 
' dred and thirtythree, yet ſuch is their peculiar Way of pronouncing 

them, that the fame Term admits of various, and even contrary Sig- 
nifications, according to the various Accent in pronouncing it: And 
of theſe Accents there are five applicable to every Term, which ex- 
tremely augments the Difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtand- 
ing this Language to Perfection. The Pronunciation alfo is accom- 
23 with ſuch Variety of Motions of the Hand, that a mute Per- 

on can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. 3. As to the Man- 
mer of Writing, they differ from all other Nations; for whereas 
Chriſtians write from the left Hand to the right, and the Jews from 
the right to the left, the Chine/e make their Lines from the Top of 
_ the Page down to the Bottom. | 


Government.) This great Monarchy was formerly under its own 
particular King or Emperor, but about the Year 1645 was invaded 
and ſubdued by the Kan of the Mantcheu Tartars from Nimpguta, a 
Province Northeaſt of China. There being at that Time two Fac- 
tions in the Empire, occaſioned by bad Government, the weaker 
Party invited the Tartarian Prince to their Aſſiſtance; and he with 
no more than 8000 Men, not only ſupplanted thoſe he came to 
ſuccour, but in a ſhort Time, with ſarpriſing Management, poſ- 
ſeſt himſelf of the Throne, the preſent Emperor being the fourth or 
fifth in Deſcent from him. The Chineſe Monarch is ſeldom: ſeen, 
and never ſpoke with but upon the Knees. On his Deathbed ho 
may chuſe his Succeſſor out of what Family he pleaſeth. For bet- 
ter managing the great Affairs of this ev Empire, he is aſ- 

ſiſted by two Sovereign Councils ; one Extraordizary, compoſed on- 
ly of Princes of the Royal Family, and the other Ordinary, which 
befide the Princes, doth conſiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of State called 
Colaos. But over and above theſe two Councils there are at Pein fix 
Sovereign Courts, whoſe Authority extends over all the Empire, 
and to each of them belong different Aﬀairs. 1. The Court called 
Lupou, which prefides over all the Mandarities, and confers upon or 
takes from them their Offices. 2, Houpox, which looks after the 
publick Treaſury, and takes Care of raiſtiig the Taxes. 3. 1 
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which inſpects and examines into old Cuſtoms; and to Which is 

committed the Care of Religion, Sciences, and forein Affairs. 4. 
Pimpou, which hath the Charge of the Soldiery, and other Officers. 
5. Himpon, which inquires and paſſes Sentence in all criminal Mat- 
ters. Laſtly, Compoz, which looks after all publick Buildings, as 
the Emperor's Palaces, and ſuch like; In each of theſe Courts, the 

Emperor hath one who may be termed a Private Cenſor ; it being 
his Buſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and to acquaint him faith- 
fully therewith, which makes all Perſons very cautious in their Ac- 
tions. Over each Province is appointed & Viceroy, and under him 


a great many publick Officers. To prevent Oppreſſion of the Sub- 


ject by theſe various Miniſters, the Emperor had formerly a certain 
Number of ſecret Spies in every Province to watch the Actions of 

every publick Officer ; and upon any viſible Act of Injuſtice in Diſ- 
charge of his Office, they were to produce their Commiſſion, and by 
Virtue thereof did ſeize ſuch an Officer, though of the higheſt Sta- 
tion; but this is laid aſide, thoſe Perſons having mightily abuſed 

their Power. Vet in lieu thereof they ſtill retain one Cuſtom, which 
is certainly very fingular, That every Viceroy and great Officer is 

bound to take a Note of his own Miſcarriages in the Management 
of publick Affairs, and humbly acknowleging the ſame, is bound to 
ſend them in Writing to Coutt ; which Taſk is undoubtedly very 
diſagreeable, if duly performed, but more dangerous, if wholly . 
lected. Very remarkable are three Maxims of State, carefully ob- 


ſerved by the'Chineſe Emperors, 1; Never to give any Mandarin a 


publick Office in his native Province, leſt, being of a mean Deſcent, 
it might contribute to his Diſparagement, or being well deſcended 
and beloved, he ſhould thereby grow tao powerful. ad, To retain 
at Court the Children of all great Men in publick Offices, under 
Pretenſe of giving them good Education whereas the Deſign is to 
keep them as Hoſtages, leſt their Fathers at any Time ſhould betray 
their Truft, and *. their Duty to the 1 Lafily, Never 


to ſell any publick Office, but to confer the to per- 
ſonal Merit and Capacity. ; 

Arms.) The Emperor of China is ſaid to bear for Armorial En- 
figns, Argent, Three Blackmoots Heads placed in the Front, their 
Buſt veſted Ga/es ; but, according to others, two Dragons. 


Religion.) The Religion in China is Paganiſm, or groſs Idolatry ; 
and x1 8 whe” Doctrine of Mahoniet is 2 he 1g 4 
brought in by the Tarturs. Of the ſeveral Idols to which the Chi. 
neſe pay their Devotion, there are two of chief Note; One in Form 
of a Dragon, whom the Emperor and the Mandarins do reli- 
giouſly worſhip, proſtrating themſelves frequently before it, and 
burning Incenſe to it. The other is called Fohi, ſet up in favour of 
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one of their own Nation, who is thought to have floriſhed two. 


thouſand Years before Chriſt, and for his wonderful Knowlege and. 


Actions was eſteemed worthy of being deified at his Death. They 
look upon him as the Saviour of the World, and that he was ſent 
to teach the Way to Salvation, and make an Atonement forthe Sins 
of Men: They highly prize ſome. moral Precepts which they pre. 
tend he left, and which the Bonzees, or Prieſts, do frequently in- 
culcate upon the Minds of the People. This Fob; moſt learned 
Men ſuppoſe to be Noah. To this Deity are erected many Temples, | 
and he is worſhipped not only under the Shape of a Man, but in the 
Perſon of a real Man, who they ſay never dies; being upheld in that 
vain Opinion by the Lamas, or Tartarian Priefts, who, upon the 
natural Death of that immortal Man, take due Care, as the Zpyp- 
tian Prieſts did their Apis, to put one of their own Number in his 
Room, of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near as poſli-. 
bly they can. The Chine/e have a prevailing Motive to be cautious 
in all their Actions, from an Opinion univerſally received among 
them, That the Souls of their deceaſed Friends are frequently pre- 
ſent with them, and narrowly: viewing their Deportment. if we. 
may believe the Writings of ſome French Miſhonaries, Chriſtianity: 
had once made ſome Progreſs in this Country, eſpecially in the Pro- 
vince of Nankin ; and that the Emperor allowed of the ſame by a 

ublick Edict; but of late Years it is certain that the Jeſuits have 
hoes expelled, and all other Miſſionaries reſtrained from propagat- 
Ing the Roman Religion : For the Pope's Supremacy, which of Ne- 

ceſſity they are obliged to maintain, is a treaſonable Doctrine in all 
Sovereignties, eſpecially thoſe that are abſolute ; and as for Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, any Doctrine of Paganiſm is eaſier to be defended. 
Chriſtianity was firſt taught in this Part of the World by the Apoſtle 
St. Thomas, or ; ſome of his Diſciples ; which Notion is grounded 
upon an old Breviary of the Indian Churches, wherein are theſe 
Words, Per Divinum Thomam gui volawit ad Sinas, et deinde ad 
Regnum Galorum. © | | 


In China, and other Parts of the Eaſt, the Proportion of Silver 


to Gold is only as ten to one, whereas with us fifteen Ounces of 


Silver , are but equivalent to-one Ounce of Gold ; therefore the 


Europeans make above 33 per Cent. Profit, by purchaſing Gold with 


Silver. 
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India, or the Pogul Empire. 5 | 

2. Including the great Peninſula Weſt of Boe! and the Gong. 

ned 

1 FR. Extent and Sicukeline: $ 

bat Length 1680 | berween a] 8 and 36 North Latinas. 

the Breadth 1490 54 and 9 i Eaft Longitude. 

his From the North Province of Kekaner to the Gough: of Malabar at 

li- Cape Comorin, 28 Degrees of Latitude. 

dus 

mg: From Goadel in the Province of Siadi Weſt, to Shatigan Eaſt, at 

re · the Bottom of Bengal Bay, about 27 * of Longitude, at che 

we Medium of 55 * es to a Degree. | 

ty. 

ro- The Farther ladia beyond Ganges, or Eaſt of ntl Bay, 3 is an» 

Y a. other great Peninſula compoled of ſeveral different Agios 

Ve Sa 

— | | Moevr is thus divided. 

_ | Provinces. Chief 8 ; 

d. | Kataner — — Afpnagar, Purbola. 

te Caſbimi . —— erinagar. 

led I Pesjaò or Attokh, Labor, ee 14 

eſe | Five * on —— Fea; Jengapor. +3 1 

at Northweſt ! Hajacan .  Nager, EOS . = 

Diviſion Multan o——o— ws Myltan, Pekiar. 

Bando, or Hendons Land Jeſſelmer, Azmer: ; 1 
rer | Sindi » eng Tatta, Goadel, Haor. | k | 
of. Soret ( —— Fanagar. (a 
he [_Matua — Sbalgor, Serong, Ugen. | '1 
ith s 


Note, That Cabul with its Diſtrict, and the Land of Bankiþ, 
Weſt of Indus River down to 4troh, was yielded to the 8 by 
Mabomed the Mogul ö in 1739. * 


rr 5 2 2 £ 


Northeaſt | 


. Ind. Paz IL P 
Provide, | Cities or Towns. 


(Debli, or D ELI, on the Gemena, 
Prov. of Bekar — hF Behaner 2 7 
Agra — 0 — 4, _=_ Caatevr, Ge 
Diviſion J 4582 — Sambal. 
Jeſuat — . —— Helabas, R * 
Meu at — Benarex, 5 | 


222 — — Jagannat, Murgar. 


* * 


BENGAL Province. 


Puarxa ; Monger, Saſſeran, Rotas, South of Ganges. *. 


1 Malde, Data, Shatigan, North of Ganger. 
On the Haag N are the following Places, 


Ragimul, Moſeudabad, — Nudia,  Hugli, Calcutta C 
Rangafula, Pipli. 0 


Coaſt of MALAB AR, from N. to 8. 


| CCambay, Engliſh and Dutch F 
Amadabat, Engliſh and Dutch. 
Province of | Surat, the great Staple, and chief City for Merchan- ( 
Cambay or 4 dizein ale the Mogul's Dominions : Principal Fac- 1 
Guxarat. tory is the Engliſb. 

{| Daman and Baſaim, Portugueſe : Alſo Dia on the 
Weſt of C 5 Gulf. 


* 


Bombay Town and Iſland, Engl: ſb. 
Danda to the Portugucye. 
Concan and JDabul to the Engliſb. 
Fiſapor. \Rajapor, to the Dutch. 
| Goa, the Portugueſe Capital. | | 
Carwar to the Engliſh. * 


4 


| Malabar. 


> 
N . 
* 


ta, 
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Travancor 


The South Part of this Peninſula abounds with Diznioud Mines, 3 
of which Golconda and Ralconde are much noted, 


4 Calicut, the Seat of a N . 1 
1 ens 
| Panan, dependent on the Samorin. D. Fac. L 


Coaſt of ConManDEL, N. to 8. ; 
Cu whers they take File for gat 2 


_SSadifpatan, to the Dutch. 


1 e „chief Town inland. 


_— 255 
"Onor Datch Factory. 9 | 
| Barcelr ——= —— — Dutch and Engliſh. ; = 
Mangalor » — Portugueſe. | 7 
Cananor m—— — Dutch k F actory. 
Tellichery —— — agi. 


Tanor, dependent on the former. E. Fac. 


Cranganor —— Dutch. 
| Cochin, Dutch capital F actory. 
Co 6 to the Dutch. 


On _ Dutch Factory. 

| Anjenga Egli Factory. 
Tegapatan ——— Batch Factory. 
Cotati, at Cape Comorin, the chief Town, | 


agannat, a famous Pagod. 
aenjam br aha — Engli 72 Factory. 


Palicat, chief Dutch Factory on this Coaſt. 


Madras, or St. George, Engliſo capital Settlement, : 
t. Thomas, to the Portugueſe. 


len, where the Oflend Company * ſettled. 
Pondiſberi, to the French. 8 


St. David, to the Engliſb. 
| Dawacota, to the Dutch. 

Trankobar, to the Danes. 

Negapatan, to the Dutch. 


Tucurin, and ſeveral Villages on the Cape, are Dutch 
Factories. 
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© OE. , China. 
The Eaſt Peninſula of India. 
This large Trakt of Land thrufieth. itſelf far out in the Indiax 
Ocean like a Fork, within one Degree of the Equator, having Tiber 


and China on the North; and extends not leſs than 26 Degrees of 
Latitude, or 1560 Mile. | on oY * 
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ed Chief Places. 


Kingdoms. kn 
Aham berge, Tipora. 
Aracan — — Aracan, Coduaſcan. 
_ Lag the Bramas doe, Prim, Pitts 
Weſt Pegu, now ſubject or tribu- J Pegu, Coſmin, Mere, 
Diviſion. 1 tary to Ava —— —— 1 Sirian, Martaban. 
1 Jup1a, Porſcluk, Lune, 
Siam, Upper and Lower — T 7 1 Tenaſſarim, 
f gor. 


Malaya, being the Tail of the Peninſula, is divided 
into ſeveral fmall Kingdoms, denominated from theſe chief Towns 
or Cities, Patani, Queda, Perak, Pahan, Fohr, Malacca, from which 


laſt the whole Country is falſely called Malacca, inftead of Malaya, 


Kingdoms. | Chief Town. 
Mien, R. Pegu runs thro it — Shamai, 
| Lao, R. Menan runs thro it — Lanſbang. - 
Eaſt Cambeja, Menan runs thro it — Cambeja, Columpi. 
Diviſion. YTonkin = —— KESHO, Kea. 
| Cokinchina — Sa, Faife, Baubom. 
h Ciampa is a Diſtrict on the Southcoaſt Buil, Padaran. 


Cokinchina or Tonkinchina was a Part of Tonkin, but is now di- 
vided from it by a Wall a little above Sinhoa. : 


India, or Mogul Empire. 


Name.] HIS Country, bounded Northeaſt by Tibet, on the 

Northweſt by Perſia, and on the South by the Iadian 
Ocean, is à great Part of the antient and modern India, remarkable 
in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great; and termed Iadia from the 
River Indus, but now the Mogul Empire, from Aurenzeb, who made 
a complete Conqueſt thereof in 1667. He was deſcended from 
Tamerlane, who with his Mongul Tarters, North of China, firſt in- 
vaded India about the Year 1400. | 


Air.] In the Northern Part of this Empire, the Air is often ay 


and piercing ; but in the Southern Provinces, for the moſt Part, ſe- 
rene, temperate and pleaſant. The oppoſite Part of the Globe tg 
theſe Dominions is that Part of the Great South Sea, Welt of Peri 
and Chili. Sel c 


Seil.] The Soil of this extenſive Country is very barren in ſeve- 
ral Parts, being incumbered with formidable, dry, ſandy Mountains, 
but elſewhere very plentiful, eſpecially in Catton, Millet, Rice, an 
Variety of good Fruits. For the longeſt Day in any of theſe Pro- 
vinces, contalrt u Table 07 Clikdtes: 8 


Commodities.) The chief Merchandize bere conſiſts of Aloes, | 
Muſk, Rhubarb, Wormſeed, Civet, Indigo, Lack, Borax, * 81 
Amber, Salarmoniac, Silk, Cottons, Calicoes, Sattins, Taffeties, 


Carpets, Metals, Porceline Earth, moſt Sorts of Spices, and the beſt 
Diamonds. | | Ws 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of the Mogul, Empire, particularly 
Cambay or Guzarat, are diverſe noted Folcans's which nden 
ſmoke, and ſometimes break aut in terrible Eruptiens of Fire an 
fulphurous Matter. In and about the City of Agra, are the ſplendid 
S:pulchres of the Royal Family of che Moguls ; particularly that grand 
Monument of the Emprefs to Mogul Gehan Guir, which 1s re rted 
by two French Authors to be the moſt ſtately monumental Fabrie in 
the World: The great Pavilions and Fronts ; the beautiful Porches, 
the lofty Dome, lined and floored with white Marble, and inriched 
with Jaſper and precious Stones all round the Tomb; alſo the fine 
Diſpoſition of the Gardens, the Whole whereof imployed ſome 
thouſand Artificers in erecting and finiſhing for the Space of twen- 
ty Years: What alſo deſerves our Regard, is that rich and glori- 
ous Throne in the Palace of Dehli, on which the Great Mogul ap- 
pears during the Feſtival of his Birthday, where he receives the 
Compliments and Preſents of the Grandees, after the/ yearly Cere- 
mony of weighing his Perſon is over. This magnificent Throne 
ſtands upon Fi and Bars overlaid with inamelled Gold, and ad- 
orned with innumerable Diamonds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stones. The Canopy over the Throne is ſet thick with large Dia- 
monds, and ſurrounded with a Fringe of Pearl. Above the Cano 
is the lively Effigies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſparkles with Dia- 
monds, blue Saphires, and other Stones of different Colours; his 
Body is of inamelled Gold ſet with Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a 
large Ruby, from which hangs a Pearl as big as an ordinary Pear, 
On both Sides of the Throne are two Umnbellas of curious red 
Velvet, richly imbroidered with Gold, and” furrounded with a 
Fringe of Pearl, the very Sticks whereof are alſo covered with 
Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds. Over againſt the Emperor's Seat is 
3 | 2s a choice 
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a choice Jewel, with a Hole bored through it, at which hangs a 
noble Diamond of the firſt Magnitude, with many Rubies and 
Emeralds round about it. Theſe, and many others not here men. 
tioned, are the coſtly Ornaments of this alan Throne, which can. 
not be matched by any other Monarch upon the Face of the Earth. 
Such a Treaſure as this, with the Emperor's Bed of State, mode. 
rately valued in Sterling Money at twenty Millions, was plundered 
and carried off in 1739, by the famous or rather infamous Per 
Uſurper Kouli Ran; beſide fifty Millions more that he and his Ar. 
my took in Jewels and Money before they returned into Per fia. 


Univer/ity.)] At Benarez on the Northſide of the Ganges, C Mile 
Eaſt of Helabas, is a grand Univer/i/y, chiefly for the Educationof 
Indian Priefts called Bramins. | ; 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this Empire 
have different Tempers and Cuſtoms. The North Provinces par- 
take of Per/ia, Tartary and Tibet; but the People of the Southern 
or Maritime Places of the Mogul's Dominions are Perſons, for the 
moſt Part, very tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and of Complexion 
inclining to that of the Negres - In Behaviour decent, in their Deal. 
ings juſt ; and moſt of the mechanic Sort prove wonderful ingeni- 
ous. They are very civil to Strangers, and would not willingly of. 
fend one another. ; 


Language.] Both here and in the two Peninſulas hereafter men- 
tioned are divers Languages, and theſe again divided into various 
Dialects; but the Arabic is ſtill uſed in their religious Offices, 
Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the Mogu/'s Dominians, 
the Malabar Tongue is reckoned the Chief, and is moſtly uſed in 
Cambay and that Side of the Peninſula ; but the Perſian Language iy 
ſaid to prevail at Court. : YE 


Government. ] This great Empire comprehends many Kingdoms and 
Provinces, to the Number of forty at leaſt; ſome few of which are 
ſubje& to Rajaa, who are Princes tributary to the Mogul, the other 


being governed by Kan, or Nabobs, who all ſend to Court a yeah 


| fixt Revenue, which tis ſuppoſed muſt amount to forty Millions. 
The Emperor's Government is abſalute ; for he hath both the Purſe 
and Per/on; of his Subjects wholly at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord of 

all, being Heir of every Man's Eſtate. His imperial Seat was at 

Agra, but now at Debli, in a better Air one hundred Miles farther 
North. If he allows paternal Inheritance any where, the ſame i 
revokable at his Pleaſure. His bare Will is the Law, and his Word 
a final Decifien of all Controverſies. The Indian Diadem is not in- 
tailed by Primogeniture on the Sons, tho that is the beſt Title to 
| inherit, 


.yearly | 


Title to 
inherit, 
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inherit, but is often obtained by Force or political Artifice by thoſe 
who ſtand in Competition for it. He generally aſcends the Throne, 
who hath moſtly gained the Favor of the Nabobs and Omras, with 
other Grandees at Court; and upon his Inſtallment therein, be 
commonly ſacrificeth all his Rivals and neareſt Relations, reckoning 
his Throne to be but tottering, unleſs its Foundation be ſecured in 
that Manner, His Revenue is reckoned in Sterling at forty Mil- 
lions ; but in Proportion te the fame are his nec Ways of im- 
ploying it; for to awe the prodigious Multitude of People within 
the great Extent of his Dominions, he is 15 to keep in Pay 
above Half a Millien of Soldiers; his great Officers and Command- 
ers having ſuch a large Number of military Attendants, that they 
appear to the Europeans like ſo many ſovereign Princes. 


Arms.) The Enſigns Armorial of the Great Mogul are ſaid tq/ be 
Argent, Semy with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms be- 
longing to private Families as in Europe, here are none; for no 
Man within the Mogul's Dominions is heretable either to his 
Eſtate, his Honour, or his great Poſt in Government. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
next to Pagani/m, the Religion of Mabomet prevails, profeſt accord 
ing to the Followers or Se& of Ali, as are moſt of the Eaſtern Ma- 
bometans; for the Turks are of the other Sect of Omar. The Mogu/s 
or Monguls are a Mixture of Arabians, Monguls and Tartar: ; theſe 


have the whole Government of the Empire. The other Part are the 


original Pagans, the Gentos or Gentile People, and are divided into 
three Tribes; firſt the Bramans or Prieſts, who like the Lewites 
among the Jews form a diſtin People, and never marry out of 
their own Tribe. 2. The Banyan who are the Bulk of the People, 
Traders and Merchants; and a third Sort called Fakirs, who make 
Vow: of Chaſtity and Poverty, whoſe Lives are nothing but ſevere 
whimſical Penance and Devotion. Theſe Indians all believe the old 
Doctrine of Tranſmigration, and for that Reaſon frequently build 
and indow Hoſpitals for Beaſts, and will upon no Account deprive 
any Creature of Life, left thereby they diſlodge the Soul of ſome 
departed Friend. But of all living Creatures they have the greateſt 
Veneration for a Cow, to whom they pay a ſolemn Addreſs every 
Morning, and at a certain Time of the Year, they drink the Urine 
of that worſhipful Animal ; believing it hath a ſingular _— to 
purify all their Defilements. They conſtantly abſtain from the Food 
of any Animal, and frequently refrain from all Eatables till Night. 
Of theſe Banyars there are reckoned in dia many different Ss. 
The Perſees deſcended from the old Perfians worſhip the Element of 
Fire; for which Reaſon they are alſo termed Gauris, that is Wor- 
ſhippers of Fire; but this Se& 1 decayed and in a Manner loft, = 

| 2 e 
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the Pagans and Mahometans always have Lamps burning in their 


PaRT It, 


Temples. The Fakirs, a Kind of religious Monks, live very auſtere 
Lives, being much given to faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortifica- 
tion; and ſome, as a voluntary Wader make ſolemn Vows of 
keeping their Hands claſped about their Heads; others hold one, 
and ſome both Arms, ſtretched out in the Air, with many other 
ue Acts and ridiculous Poſtures, which Vows once made they 

acredly obſerve, notwithſtanding the Performance is attended with 
much Trouble and Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe that the River 
Ganges hath a ſanctifying Quality: Whereupon they flock thither 
at certain Seaſons to plunge themſelves therein. Difperſed through 


the Mogul Dominions is a conſiderable Number of [Fes ; and down 


the Seacoaſts are many European Chriſtians, all upon the Account 
of Trafficx. Thoſe Parts of India which firſt received Chriſtianity, 
were inſtructed therein, as is generally believed, by the Apoſtle St. 


: Thomas 0 


The VV. Peninſula of India, 


IIs large Trad of Land, comprehending the ſeveral 
mes Provinces above mentioned, is bounded on the Faſt 
by the Gulf of Bengal; on the North by Part of the Mogul's Em. 


Name.] “ 


pire; on the Weſt and South by the Indian Ocean. It was termed 


Peninſula. Indiæ intra Gangem by the Romans, on Account of its 


own Situation; being within, or Weſt of the-River Ganges, as the 


other Indian Peninſula is beyond, or Eaſt of Ganges. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in moſt 
of the maritime Places tis much qualified by cooling Breezes from 
the Sea; and the Multitude of Europeans that are ſettled here, is a 
good Proof that the Climate is none of the worſt. hs 


Soil.) The Soil of this Peninſula is, for the moſt Part, extraor- 


dinary fertil, producing all defirable Fruits, Roots, and Grain, be- 
fide vaſt Quantities of medicinal Herbs, Rice, and the fineſt Cotton 
in Abundance. Their N covered with Wool, but a 


thin ſandy coloured Hair: And in the South Provinces the Natives 
are black as Ink, with long black Hair, whereas the Negres of 


Africa are Woolheads. 


Conmeditice.) The chief Merchandize of this Country are Muf- 
lins, fine Silks, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Coco, Rice, Ginger, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Caſſia, Aloes, Jewels, Indigo, beautiful Chints 


and Callicos. 


Raritits.]. Tn ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decan is a noted 
| 1 
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Tree, called by Travellers the Nuretree, whoſe Nature is ſuch; that 
every Morning tis full of ſtringy red Flowers, which in the Heat of 

the Day fall down in Showers to the Ground, and bloſſoming again 

in the Night, it daily appears in a new Livery. 2. In the Iſſe of 

Salſet near Goa is a wonderful Pagod or Temple cut out of @ vaſt 

Rock; with Apartments one above another, ſome being equal in 

Bigneſs to a Village of four hundred Houſes, and adorned through- 

out with Statues of Idols, repreſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lions, 

and Monſters, 3. In the Iſle of Saſſet near Bombay belonging to the 

Engliſh is another Heathen Temple, with ſuchlike Apartments, all 

cut out of the firm Rock; which ſtupendous Work is attributed hy 

ſome to Alexander the Great, but without any Shew of Probability. 

4. In an adjacent Iſland, belonging to the Portugueſe; called Ele- 
pbanto, from a huge artificial Elephant of Stone, with a young one 
upon its Back, is another Pagan Temple ofla prodigious Bigneſs, 

cut out of the firm Rock. Tis ſupported by 42 large Corintbian 

Pillars, and open on all Sides except the Eaſt, where ſtands an 

Image with three Heads, adorned with ſtrange Characters, the 

Walls being ſet round with Giants in ſeveral Poſtures : one parti- 

cularly ſquatting on his Legs, with four Heads, Back to Back. 


Here are no Uniwerfities, or Biſb vu. 
* 36 9 49 vat 534: 04. 2907 $0) 89 73 wth . 
Manners.] The Natives in moſt of theſe Provinces are much the 
fame with thoſe in the South Parts of the Maga Dominions already 
mentioned, as to their Cuſtoms and Manner af Lifee 
| n 1 3 We i nag 
Language.] The chief Indian Language in this Peninſula, is that 
called Malabar, an Example of which: foKoweth-in the Pateraofier. 
Paramandalang gbellili irrukira, engel pidaumꝶà- Ummudegia' namum 
artotſhika paduauadaga: Ummudegia ratſbijum wara: Unmudegin 
daga. Ananulla engel oppum engelucku innudarum, engel cadeno cura- 
ruku nangel poruckuma polinirum engel cademieli engeluku porum En- 
gelei thhodinejili piraaua ſkija dejum, analo tinmejili ninnu engelei let- 
hhittu hollum : Adedendal- ratſbiamum pelamuin magimijum umacks, 
unennik kumunda jiruckudas Amen. 


Government.) In this Penin/ula are a great many Princes; to which 
the Exropeans give the Title of King, which in their Language is 
Raja, ſuch as thoſe of Calicut, Cochin, Canara, Cranganor; Trawincor, 
Golconda, &c.; who all depend on, and are tributary to the 'Moga/, 
though abſolute in their own Diſtrict or Dominion; in the . ſame 
Manner as many States and Kingdom were ſubject and tributary 
to the Roman Commonwealth, though governed at home by their 

es T 3 | 1 among 
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among themſelves upon Account of their Intereſt with the Europeans 
in point of Trade; whoſe Policy therefore is to carry it equally fair 


with all the Nabebs and Rajas, in order to injoy quietly the Profits' 
of their own Commerce. * Aves | + 


Religion.] Among the Inhabitants of this Peninſula are many: 
Arabians, Mahometans, and Armenians, eſpecially near the Sea- 
coaſts ; but People reſiding in the Inland Parts are groſs Idolaters: 
They are the original Natives, called Gentos, who worſhip not only 
the dun and Moon, but alſo many Idols of ſtrange and horrible 
Aſpects. In ſome Parts of Decan they look upon the firſt Creature 
they meet with in the Morning, as the proper Object of that Day's 
Worſhip, except it be a Crow, the very Sight of which will confine” 
them to their Houſes the whole Day. In moſt of the Seaport 
Towns and Places of Trade are Jews in conſiderable Numbers 
and many European Chr:ffians, namely Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, Portu- 


guiſe, and French. Chriſtianity was firſt taught here, as is believed, 


by the Diſciples of St. auf SIM 
The Eaſt Peninſula of India. 


TT} laſt Diviſion of India, bounded: on the Eaſt by 
China ; on the Weſt by the Bay of Bengal; on the 
North by Ther; and on the South by the Indian Ocean, is termed 
Peninſula India extra Gangem, or India b. yond the Ganges, becauſe of 
its Poſition ; it lying beyond that River Laſt, in reſpec of the other 
Peninſula which is Weſt of Ganges. | 


Air.] The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, according 
to the Situation and Nature of the various Parts thereof. In- the 
Northern Kingdoms it is generally eſteemed healthful, and tempe- 
rate enough; but- in the South tis hot and ſultry. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to this Peziz/ala is that Part of the Great-South 


Sea, near the Coaft of Pers. 


Soil.] The Soi of this Country is exttaordinary fertil, producing 
in great Plenty all Sorts of defirable Fruit and Grain; alſo w 

ſtored with invaluable Mines, and great Quantity of precious 
Stones. It is ſo exceeding rich, that the South Part thereof called 
the Malayan Penigſula, and in old Times the Golden Cherfoneſe, hath 


been by ſome ſup the Land of Opbir, to which King Solomon 
ſent Ships Ee | ; 5 e 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, 
Silver, precious Stones, Silks, Porceline” Earth, Aloes, Rhubarb, 
Benjamin, Long Pepper, Tamarins, Canes, and Sapan Wood. © 

| | | Fn Rarities.) 
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Rarities.) Among the Rarities of this Country we may reckon 
the Golden Houſe in the City of Aracan, being a Hall in the 
King's Palace, whoſe Infide is intirely overlaid with Gold, having a 
ſtately Canopy of maſly Gold, from the Edges of which bang above 
one hundred Wedges of Gold, in Form of ugarloaves. Here alfo 
are ſeven Idols of maſly Gold, the common Size of a Man; whoſe 
Foreheads, Breaſts, — 4 Arms, are adorned with Variety of precious 
Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Saphires, and Diamonds. In this Hall 
are likewiſe kept the famous Canes, being two Rubies of | ious 
Value, about which the Indian Kings frequently contending, ; cnt 
cauſed much Blood to be {pilt, and all from a vain Opinion, that 


the Poſſeſſion of theſe Jewels carry with them a juſt Claim of Do- 


minion over the neighboring Princes. Theſe Countries abound 

with Tygers, Camels, and Elephants, the laſt being a moſt remarl - 
able Curiofity, and are more numerous here than in any other Pare 
of the World. Many are trained up for War; and many ou for 
State; whoſe Teeth being beautifully white are adorned with Rings 
of Gold and Silver. Some few are of a white fleſhcolour, and 
highly eſteemed ; theſe are for an Indian Majeſty to ride upon, - fit- 
ing under a ſtately Pavilion, the royal Animal being covered with 
rich Imbreidery, and both he and the King dreſt with fine Tro- 
phies, Diamonds, and other Jewels to an immenſe Value. Tis cre- 
dibly reported that ſome of theſe Creatures will live two hundred 
Years or more; and a certain Author, Borri by Name, fays that in 
Chin or Tonkinchina the Elephants are ſo large, that the Teeth of 


ſome are four Yards and half long, and their Feet eighteen Inches 


Manners.) What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula, 
in Point of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of thoſe inbabiting 
theſe Parts. And the various Europeans here — are much the 
ſame in Diſpoſition and Manner of Life with the reſpective People 
of Exrope from whenee they come. eee en d 

e.] The principal Indian Language in this Peninſula is 
that Ol —— — deſide the Ca Indian Tongues in 
the Magus Empire and this Peninſula, the * 5.6 Language is 
commonly underſtood and ſpoke in all maritime Towns of Trade 
it being the Lingua Franca, or chief uſed in Commerce 


—_— the Franks and Natives in 1 6 

"aternofter in the Tongue runs thus, Bape lita jang ada 

de ſurga,” #amamu jau berſakti 3 rajatms menderang 3 dbatinn 
adi i bumi i de ſurga. Nati kita de riſa hari membri- 


den kita ja hari inila z maka berampunta pidakita dooſa kita, fe- 
HE] | . | i 


1 PNY all; 
kita "A jobabon * lipaſten kita dari jang dejalat. Karnamu 
bude races daou loaſſabun, daa bedaure g hakal: 4 
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tevai pra pon meang; fra cob hai dai li ras; hai leo neung kiay pra 

nogun hayn din ſomai ſautn. Harras toub vn coho hai due hebi gras 
wan. ni., coho prot. baprao ſemoe rao"prot pooutam heirs: G hai 

1. top nai C Bap. hai . kiganera olan ian. Auen. 2 8 : Ny 


1 ] Theſe Faftern Kingdomg. are all 8 3 
archies, whoſe Government hath ever been invariably deſpotie and 
arbitrary. I is true they are ſubject to great Revolutions, like other 
Mobarchies in Exzrepe.; Hitber India or Judoſian was all ſubdued in 
1667 by Aurenzeb the Great Mogul, in whoſe, Poſterity it now! oh 
mains. Cbina, about tweaty Years before that, was intirely; ſub- 
jected, by the Tartari And in the ſame Century 1650, the King of 
Aua, with his Bramans, invaded and ſubdued all the Peg Domi- 
nions; and killed their King. ibs that TI fu e 18 B ol 
1 | | aua doi 
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TH Region. ] The. Tohabitants of this Pegel are ends wen 
Idolaters. The ſeveral Nations like the Siame/e believe Tt 
gration in its full Extent, as do moſt of the Eaſtern People: There- 
t6re-they kill no Animal, or Vegetable; and 8 Shade 
eds they preſerve the Stone or Kernel, that being 
ife thereof. — are many Ma bamet aus, but their Regen _ 
termiked with ſeveral Pagan Ceremonies; particularly id Cambeia 
on the River Menan, in which City are many ſtately Moſkees fur- 
niſhed with Bells and Images, contrary to the Cuſtom of true Turks. 
In Siam and the Aan Dominion they abound. with Pagode. or 
wooden Churches filled it the ſtrangeſt Idols and -ſcarecrow:Fi- 
gures t 17 Fancies can invent; and in the open Roads are man 
Pyramids dreſt up an that Manner. But the moſt common Pagod 
Figure is a pleaſant, old, fat Man, fitting ardſlegged with. a gteat 
:fpreading Belly, denoting Plenty and Immortality; many of: which 
Figures in ſmall China Mare, are brought ovet by the India 
This Word Poged is from the Perfion Feutgada, meaning a "Y 
. of Idols. Their Priefts called Za/pgins: are very numerous 3 
dwell in Huts or Cells niade with Boughs of Trees, incloſed round 


pane Cane, the Superior — the Middle. 9 
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The Silver Rupee 


6 Ce er _— 
The Gold Pagoda Re N 8 af — — — Y O 
A Silver Piece called Faaum :... 2 0 5 3 


8% © N 
In common Currenty Rupee goes for a Half ew A Lak is 
100,000 Rupees, or 12,500 1. at Half a Crown each ; conſequently 
# Laks are one Mon Sterfing,”""* 7 ©. 07 77 212 9p 
Ten fuck Laki make one Elf or geol. 


| Feen oed be mens 
— by Mr. Hanway's Account, Kaul Kan plondered the ' 
of 70 ſuch Croriesy which make 79 Million Sterling, if the Ru 
be only — We Shittings reh Velde. | 5 8 * 
About Malacca the current Coin is a Silver Maſhy, worth three! 
Shillings and Sixpence, of which the Coopan is a Quarter. N er. 
In Cambeja the only Coin is a ſmall Piece of Silver; named Gall, 
worth Fourpence. my * ono ag] cinta; al e 4 
In Siam their Silver Money is in the Shape of a Horſeſge, of 
three Shillings Value called a Tical. Some ſmaller Pieces affe bent 
in the Middle till boch Ends meet; ſtämpt with odd Characters. 
The Cowries, commonly called Blackmoors Teeth, are taken 
from the Shores about the Maldivy Iſlands, where tbey abound. 
They ſerve for ſmall Traffick, and are valued 7 or $00 for a Penny. 
Here is no Gold or Copper Money; for Gold is Merchandize, and 
{old for ten or eleven Times its Weight in Silver. 
The King of Gans ſuffers no Gold to be:exported, hut arders. it 
to be workt up into {mall Ingots, for the eafier Exchange in Trade. 
The Silver is coined inta Rupees of two Shillings Value. In Aracan 
likewiſe they haue two Shilling Pieces of Silver; the ordinary Mo- 
ney being certain dhells and Stones, about ſeventy for a Penny. 
The King of Aua ſends Gold and Silk to China, and hath Silver 
in Return, which he coins into various Pieces, ſome twenty Pence 
and two Shillings Value; alſo Aſpers of two Sorts, four of the one 
or twelve of the other making the European Crown,” The Standard 
Money is called Flowered Silver, which is made thus: They mix a 
Quarter Part of Copper at leaſt, and when melted. they put: it into 
the Mold, blowing upon it through a ſmall R 
makes the Silver appear with Flowers and Stars; but if the Copper 
Allay be too much, then no Figures will appear. 50 
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— or . of Perſia, 


Extent and Situation. 5 : 2 


Length 1300 44 and 71 fi Lopgitde, .. 
Breadth 0 309] mr , 25 and 44 North Latitude, 


From the Weſt Bounds of Erivan in Armenta, to the Eaſt Limits 


of Ball near the River Indus, is 26 Degrees and half in Longitude, . 


which at 49 to a Degree in the Latitude of 35, makes 1300 tale: 
The ee Breadth i is from the North of Georgia down * the, 
Perfian Gulf. 

Provincial DiviGon of Perſſa. 


Provinces Southweſt of the Caſpian. Chieſ Places. 
Georgia, — Carduel n Tiblis, Gori. 
into Kaket a/ 122 Lepoti. 
Dagbiſan, the Leſghis Land —— Andria, Terks. | 
E ian — Shamaki, Der bend, Batu: 
Armenia, or Aram — — Erivan, Nakfivan, Ganja, 
Aderbijan, the Northeaſt of which { Tabris, 4rdeb:/., 


is Mogan — — I} Urma, araga, 


Gbilan, near the Caſpian . A4ftara, Rejht. 


Mazanderan, Eaſt of Ghilan —— Amol, Ferabad, Aﬀterbad.' 
Lariftan, Part of old Perſia . Lar, Congo, Tarem, Purg, 


1 | N * a 
Perfean Irak, which with Andie Casi, Hamadan, 
and Ghilan compoſed the antient & Dainur, — Confar, 
Media. ]] Rorrim, Caſban, Ardiſtan. 
4 10 5. — 

Cub an, Suſiana Abuax, Jondiſabur, du 
3s Shiras, Nubenjan, NN 1 
e, the old Verſia —— — 4 Kazeron, Ghior, Darabgird, 
| Niris, Aberko, Ye eft. F rhe 
Provinces Southeaſt of the Caſpian. _ . Chief Places. 5 


Korgan with Debian Ciorian, Aber, Zausb. 
Commis. the original Parthia, South e Eee 
Abawerd, Meſted, Niſabar, 
Maruerud, 


Koraſſan, Southweſt part called EY | 2 E RAT a 
Kobiſtan — — f 2 


F uſheng, Terſpiz, , 


Tabaſtsl, Balk, 
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 $abliftan or .Cabulifian, including ; 


Time of Cyrus. 
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. . 36% Bax, F iab, 7. 2 
2 re ret ers. 5 5 4 ba hi Zouf, 
S:giftan, old Drasgiana, including \ Ferab, oft, ndahar, 
Tak — —  } Rage, V. . Der gas. 


Agvaniften or the Aowans Coun- 


Canur,  Gazna, ' Nagar, 
Sirjan or Kerman, Kabis, 
K:rman, old Carmania, including J ai, Ba,, beige. 
Megofen to the South Cape . G, Felaſgird, Cetron, 

| ts 4 Ormus, Mina, aſk. it L 
Metran, and the Belge, Land, { Foreg, Tien, Eſpeka, Leh, 
which are the old Gade —— | Kidgeh, Kebvch. = 


This Analyſis of Perfia, we preſume, is more complete and te- 
* than anything yet publiſht. However tis proper to obſerve 
chat ſome late Compilers and Copiers have inſerted Curdiftan, 
Tabriflan, Aſterbad, and Kandahar, as Provinces of Perfia: But the 
firſt has nothing to do with it, as belonging to Turky. Tabriſtan is 
imaginary, being a falſe Name for che rovince of Mazanderan. 
Aſterbad is no Province, but a Town in Mazanderan which extends 
on the Southcoaſt of the Caſpian, from the River {/prud to Aer had. 
including that Town and the River Mer. Kandahar likewile is no 


Province, but the Capital City of Segiſtan, and is rendred famous 


by being ſeated in the 4gwans Country. 


Mr. Hanway ſays that Alara is a diſtin Province, running croſs 
Ghilan into Aderbijan, It may very likely be ſome diſtin Govern- 
ment; but as he hath not deſcribed any particular Bounds, and Mr. 


Danvil hath no ſuch Province in his Map, we muſt leave that Part 
as we found it, | 1 | 


p is bounded on the Eaſt by Mogal/ and Tibet, on 
the Weſt by Afar Turky; on the North by 4firakan and 
the Caſpian Sea ; and on the South by the Indian Ocean. Tis called 
by the /talians and Spaniards, Perſia; by the French, Perſe ; by the 
Germans, Perſſen; and by the Eneiih, Pera. According to 
Fuſtathius the Name is derived from Per/eus a Greek, who was their 
firſt King by Conqueſt, Others derive it from Paras, a Horſe- 
man; for tis * that before the. Reign of Cyrus, the People 
of this Country ſeldom uſed to ride, not knowing how to manage 
a Horſe; but ſuch was their Dexterity and Improvement after- 


wards, that they were called Parſes as the beſt Riders. To ſtrengthen 
which Opinion they obſerve that the Word Per/ia is not found in 
thoſe Books of the Holy Scripture that were written a 

8 | . 2. 
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Air.] The Air of this Country in general is very temperate, and 
remarkably clear; but in the Provinees bordering on the Coane 
often piercing cold , octaſioned b the many Mauntains that are 
frequently covered wich Snom; which makes the Per/ans wear high 
and thick Turbans to keep their Heads warm, And in the South 
Provinces the Air is hot enough eſpecially in the Summer Seaſon. 
The oppoſite Place of the Glabe to Per ſia, is that Part of the Great 


1 
South, Ocean, between New Zceland and the Coat of Chih. 


Soil. ] The Soil of Perſia is very different; for in the Northern 
Parts, near Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is barren, pro- 
ducing but little Corn and Fruit: But South of Mount Taurus the 
Seil is ſaid to be extraordinary fertil, and the Country pleaſant, 
- bounding with Corn, Fruits, and Wine; affording alſo ſome rick 

Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper. Through the inner Provinces 
there are many waſte Plains, and great empty Deſerts. Er 


Cummodities.] The chief Merchandize and Product are curious 
Silks; Carpets, Tiſſues; Mandfactures of Mohair, Gold, Silk, and 
Silver; Sealſkins, Goatſkins, Alabaſter ; and all Sorts of Metals, 
Lapis Lazuli, Myrrb, Manna, Fruits, and Raw Silk.” 
"Raritics,) This Country doth yet boaſt of the very Ruins of the 
Palace of Perſepolis, To famous of Old, and now called by the Inha- 
bitantsJEfakar, or T/ilminar, 30 Miles Northeaſt - Shiras in 
Farhftan, ſignifying forty Pillars; which imports that ſo many 
were ſtanding ſome Ages ago, but at preſent only nineteen remain, 
together with the Ruins of about eight more. Theſe Pillars are 
of excellent Marble, and about fifteen Foot high; for a particular, 
Draught of which, and. the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in unknown, 
Characters, ſee the Ppilaſopbical Tranſafions., 2. In the City of 
Tſpahan is a large Pillar fixty Foot high, conſiſting purely of the 
Sculls of Beaſts, erected by Abas the Great, upon a Sedition of the 
Nobles, yowing to make a Column of their Heads, as a Monument 
of their Treaſon to after Ages, if they perſiſted in Diſobedience; 
but they ſurrendering upon Diſcretion, 18 ordered each of them to 
bring the Head of ſome Beaſt, and lay at his Feet; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and of them he ry 4 the aforeſaid Pillar inſtead 
of a Column of their own Heads. 3. One of the Emperor's Gar- 
dens at pa ban is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, that it commonly 
ges by the Name of Heſe Bebeſt, or Paradiſe upon Earth ; and the 
Loyal Sepulchres of the Per fan Monarchs are indeed fo ftately, that 
they deſerve to be mentioned here, ſeveral of which are at Loom. 
4. About 30 Miles Northeaſt, of Gomron is a moſt hideous Cave, 
which for its formidable Aſpe& is termed Hell's Gate by Engi/o 
Travellers who have paſſed that Way. 5. At Geno, four X five 
EN f / " HP 
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eaſt Part of the Caſpian Sea. Laſtly, In the North of Kora/jan, a 


are naturally ve 
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Liegues North of Gomron, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteemed er 
ood againſt chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for ; 
Pains and inveterate Ulcers, © 6. Within five Liegdes of Damoan 
3 is a prodigious high Pike of the fame Name, being th 
hicheſt , 
Salphur, which ſparkles in the Night like Eire, one may clearly fe 
the Caſpian Sea, tho à hundred any eighty Miles diſtant : And ird 
the ſaid fulphurous Mountain are ſome famous Baths, where there's 
a great Reſort of People at certain Times of che Year. 7. In ſe⸗ 
veral Parts of Pera are Mountains of curious, black Marble 3 alſo 
Springs of the famous Vaptha, in ſome Iſlands lying in the e 


art of Mount Taurus, from whoſe Top, covered over wit 


thereabout, are ſeveral noted Mines of the beſt Turty Stone. 2% 


ene, 11 1 06 
Manners.] The Perſians are a People, both of old and as yet, 
much given to Aſtrology ; many of them making it their chief Buſt- 
neſs to ſearch after future Events by planetary Calculations. They 
ry great Diſſemblers and Flatterers; proud, paſſion- 
ate, and 1 71 exceſſive in their Luxury; great Lovers of 
Tobacco, Opium, and Coffee; yet withal, very reſpectful 91 
Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, and abundantly civil 
Strangers. Moſt of thoſe, who are imployed in ſeveral Manufac- 
tures, prove very ihgeniaus in making curious Silks, Cloth of Go 


Language.] The P:rfian Language, having a great Tincture of the 
a e 0 — polite 1 8 be Tart, but alſo 
eſteemed the modiſh Language of Aa. Tis divided into wary 
Diale&s, of which the Characters they uſe are moſtly Arabic. As 
for pure Arabic, that's the School Language of the Perfianc, in 
which, not only the Myſteries of the Koran, but all their Sciences 
are written, and is learned by Grammar as Europeans do Latin. The 
have no. Printing as yet, all their Books being manuſcript. "Th 
Lord's Prayer is in the manner following; Ei 5 ir ma khider Oſmont ; 
pabaſted nam tu: Beyaid padſchai tu, guad laſte tu bemjunanki Abr 
o/mon nig derzemin. Beb mara imromæ nan keſaf. rouz mara, vagar - 
gudſar mara lonaban ma, junankima nix miſgarim orman mara. Vadar 


ozmajiſt minedaznare ; fikin kalaſtun mare + fterir, Amen 
; ; 2 : BEN, b ” £44 2 n 


| Government.) This large Monarchy or Empire hath always been 
ſubject to one Sovereign, whoſe Government, according to the Man- 
ner of the Eaſt, is truly abſolute, his Will being a Law for the Peo- 
ple and his Crown hereditary. The firſt Perſian Empire laſted 205 
Years : It began with Cyru; and ended with Darius 330 Years — 
| | ore 
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fore Chriſt. Then 4-/aces founded the Parthian Empire, 250 before 


* Chriſt, which ſoon extended itſelf, not only over all the Per 


Dominions, but alſo Me/opotamia and Babylon, including all the 
Kingdoms and Provinces between the Euphrates and Ganges. This 
Empire, the greateſt that ever was in the Eaff; ſubſiſted without an 
Revolution 474 Years. Their laſt King Artaban being defeated — 
ſlain by Arta reræes a Penſian, the Parthian Empire | 8's agai 
the Perſian Empire 220 Years after Chriſt. This new Race of Kin 
continued about 410 Years ; after which Pera fell under the ſuc- 
ceſſive Dominion of Saracens, Turks, Tartars, Armenians ; and then 
the Sefian Family of Perſia, whoſe laſt King Huſſein was dethroned 
by Mahmud the Agvan Uſurper, in 1722. | 


 Hevaniſian, or the Country of Agvans, lies chiefly between Kan- 
dabar and the River Indus. Hanway, by a great Miſtake through- 


' out his Book, writes the Word A/zars inſtead of Agvans. Theſe 


* 


clear his Way if poſſible to the 7 er: Authority. 


People were unknown in Europe, till the furious Rebellions which 
have been many Years the dreadful Calamity of Per/ia. 


» 


In 3 708 Myrweis a noble Agvan, for fignifies Lord, being 


in the Office of King's Receiver General for the Parts about Kan- 


dabar, was grown very rich, and ſo exceding popular that Georgi 
Kan the Governor of Kandahar had great Cauſe to ſaſpect a Nerd 
of the Agvans, if headed by Myrweis ; therefore, after ſending to 
Court his Reaſons of Suſpicion, he thought fit to remove him. 
In this Interval Myreveis reſolved on a Pilgrimage to Mecka, where 
he conſulted the chief Doctors, whether it was lawful for the Agwan 
Nation, being true Believers and Followers of Omar, to root out 
the Sect of Hal; by Force of Arms. They gave Anſwer that it was 
not only lawful but meritorious ; which Deciſion they figned with 
their Hands, and ſealed it with the Seal of Mectha. Hereupon 
Myrweis returning to Kandahar, ſoon found an Opportunity to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the Governor; and producing his religious Commiſſion, his 
Countrymen the Agvan, all believed it their Duty to 2 him, and 

e his 
Operations with Succeſs; but after gaining ſeveral Battels dyed at 
Kandahar in 1715, juſt as he was mounting the Throne of Perſia. 


He was ſucceded by his Brother Abdalla, who thought it the 
wiſer Way to deſiſt, and obtain an honorable Peace; but the vio- 
lent Party ſetting up young Mahmud the Son of Myraveis, he im- 


X Hey found Means to enter his Uncle's Chamber, and killin 
e 


him while aſleep he cut off his Head. After ſeveral Excurſions 


| bold Enterprizes, Mahmud advanced with a powerful Army and be- 


fieged /þahan, during which Half a Million of Inhabitants periſhed 
in the City by Famine. Whereupon the King who was at Ferabad, 


* 
* 


Perſia. Paxr If. 


being 
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being overwhelmed with Deſpair, and the miſerable State of his 
unfortunate People, ſent Offers of his own Dethronement as the 
Price of Peace, and that Mahmud ſhould: marry one of his Daugh- 
ters ; this being accepted the Uſurper was proclamed King of Perfia, 
in 1722. But not ſatisfyed with his own Security, he ſoon after in- 
vited 300 Perſian Lords to a Feſtival, and on that Occafion ordered 
them all to be murdered ; which cruel Maſſacre was followed by 
the vile Murder of all their Children, and 200 other young Gentle- 
men. He alſo ordered ſeveral Hundred of his own Soldiers to be 
killed, only becauſe they had ſerved in the late King's Guard. At 
— in February 1725 he finiſhed his horrible Courſe of Murder 
and Barbarity. He entred the Palace where the wretched Hu/eir 
was confined, and deſtroyed his whole Family, except the King and 
two of his Sons who were not there : All his Children, ſeveral of 
bis Brothers, three Uncles and ſeven Nephews, in all one Hundred, 
their Hands being tyed behind, were brought out and maſſacred in 
the Palaceyard by Mahmud himſelf and a few of his Intimates. The 
uel of this abominable Tragedy was a furious Diſtraction that 
ſeiſed Mahmud, attended with ſome ſevere uncommon Diſtempers : 
He ſuffered ſuch dreadful Pains of Mind and Body, that the Ag van 
ſet up Abreff to be their King. He was the Son of Abdall/a who was 
murdered by Mahmud; but before he placed himſelf on the Throne 
he ordered the Head of Mahmud to be cut off, in Revenge for the 
Death of his Father. After this he cauſed the goo Men of Mahbrnind's 
Guard to be ſlain. He began with great Conduct to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf ; but was intangled by Wars with the Tzrks, and Prince Tamas 
the Son of King Haſſein. This young Prince having ſome Hopes of 
recovering his Dominions, took the famous Kuli Kan into his Ser- 
vice; to whom he gave the extraordinary Commiſſion of raifing 
Money in all Parts to pay the Army ; which new General went on 
with wonderful Spirit and Succeſs. In 1729 he defeated the Uf 
Azreff, who retreating to paban ordered the unfortunate Huſſein to 
be murdered ; and not being able to recruit his Loſs and recover his 
Fortune, he was forced at length to abandon the Country, and in 
his Flight, with only 200 Men, was ſlain in the Deſert of Segiſlan. 


In 1732 Kuli Kan having got a choice Army of 60,000 Men, and 
the Agwans all routed, was now at the higheſt Pitch of Credit and 
Power : But inſtead of conquering for his Maſter, he was labouri 
for himſelf ; and under Pretenſe that the young King had —. 
his Life or his Removal, he firſt confined him, and then privately 


put him to Death. In 1733 he loſt one Battel with the Turks at 


Kerkut, but in three Months being recruited he beat the ſame Army, 

and killed their General. In 1737 he cauſed himſelf to be pro- 

clamed Emperor of Perſie, by the Name of h Nadir; _ 
| whi 
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which he'defeated the Turks in'two great Battels, which produced 
a Peace. He matched with his victorious Army to Debli, * plun⸗ 
dered the Great Mogul of above ſeventy Millions Ger ay His Life 
was filled with great Adtions, but, intermixt with ſuch ine and 


Barbarity, that he was grown a Terror to all his Men rg Officers 


except the Tartars : And on a ſappoſed Reſolution to murder all 


the Penſians of his Army in one Night, he was that Evening aflaſ” 


finated and his Head cut off, in his own Tent in the Camp near 
Mſted, by a bold Officer with four Men, in June 1747. The Hifs 


tory of him is excellently well performed by Mr. 2 to WER 
J refer the Reader for more Particulars. 


By this deſpe rate Blow the Maſſacre was weren ; buy" in * 
dreadful Nies abe followed, at leaſt ten thouſand Men were flain; 
and all the prodigious Treaſure of the Camp was is pillaged 21 cot 

founded in two or three Hours, | 

Since che Deſtruction of that Uſurper there have been many Pre: 
tenders for the e e of Pera; but as none have been able 
to force their Way, and the bloody Conteſt yet continues, we muſt 
leave this noble Empire under the ſame Diſtreſs and Calamity of 
War, till it pleaſe Divine Providence to ſettle it in Peace. | 


tems J There is a Variety of Opinions concerning the King & 
 Perfia's Arms; it being affirmed by ſome, that he beareth the Sun 
Or in a Field Azure: By others, a Creſcent, as the Turki/ Empe- 
ror, with this Difference, that it hath a Hand added to it. By 
others, Or, with a Dragon Gules; and by others, Or, with a Buffa- 
los Head Sable. But the moſt received Opinion is, that he bear- 
eth the riſing Sun on the Back of a Lion, with a Creſcent. 0 


Religion. J The People of theſe Dominions afe, for the molt ond, 
exact Obſervers of Mahomer's Doctrine, according to the Explication 
and Commentaries made by Mortus Ali. They differ in ſome very 
material Points from the Tur4s, and both Parties are ſubdivided 


into many Sets, between whom their Controverſies are maintained 


with great Zeal on both Sides. The main Point in Debate is con- 
cerning the immediate Succeſſors of Mahomet. The 7. arks reckon 
them thus; Mahbeomet, Abubekir, Omar, Oſman, and Ali. But the 
- Perfians will have their Hali or Ali to be the immediate Sueceſſor, 

as Son in Law and German Coufin to Mahomet, ſome of them 
eſteeming him equal with Mahomet himſelf. The Perſians are called 
by the Name of S4az, and the Turks by that of Sunni, They differ 
alſo in their Explication of the Koran, which the Perfians havegcon- 
— into a leſſer Volume than the Arabian. Here are many 
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V-ſorian Chriſtians ; alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and many Jews. The 
Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in this Country by the Apoſtle 


St. Thomas. 
| M O N E V. ; 


100 Denaers make a Crown Sterling. 

Abaſſi is one Shilling, or 20 Denaers. 

Toman is 50 Shillings, or 1000 Denaers. 

Mahmud is Sixpence, or ten Denaers. 

100 Denaers are called Azardenaer. : 

Rupee is 2 8. 3d. reckoned ſometimes at 50 Denaers. 
Shahi is five Denaers, or Threepence. 

Bifti is two Denaers, and Kaſbeki Half a Denaer. 


Toman and Denaer are imaginary, They ſpeak of Tomans 28 
we do of Pounds, twenty Tomans being 50 Pounds. 
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Extent and Situation, | 


Miles. ere 3 1 - 
Len 1260 26 and 47 Nort tirade; 
Eren 870 berwe = 1 26 and 45 Eaſt Longitude. 1 


From the Territory of Joux on the Coaſt of the Red Seay Lak 26 
to the North Bounds of Kuban Tartary at Axa, Lat. 47 being 
21 Degrees or 1260 Mile. From the Weſtern Coaſt of Aa 
the Dardanels, to the Eaſt Government of Kars in m:mͥ 


Degrees, which at 46 Mile to a IR in that Latitude make in 
Miles. 


FR - 


Divided Grſt ; into 3 2 Weſt 8 : Then 1 into ; the | 
Eaft, from North to South, Eaſt of Eupbrat 


Afia Miner, or Little Afia ſo called, is the Weſtermoſt Part off 
the great Continent of Aa. Tis a Peninſula 500 Miles long en 
300 broad, having the Black Sea on the North, and the M 
ranean South. The Turks call it Anadoli, or Kaare, from a 


of that Name who reigned there when they f firſt ſubdued i ite, Th _ 
now divided in three great Parts. 


= 


Welt Provinces. Chief Places. 
Kutaia, Smyrna, 715 
Proper Aan, Welt —— — Macari, Antalia, Boli, el 
i moni, Kiankari. A 
Koni, Erkeli, Selefti, 5 = 
Ather, Ker/her, Kaiſariay | 
Rues, Eaſt; el Little e Adana, Mara:, Mans 


Si . Ti k t 4 4 * 

Part of Cappadocia and Pontus — Sabli, Tr ki ol.» Y 
Theſe three great Provinces compoſe the 4/ia Minor; an 
governed by three Beglebergs, who have under them ſeven; 'M or 


more Deputy Governors, called Sangiacks. 
Weſt Provinces. Chief Places. 


: ALEyyo, Antiak, 
Syria, Eaſt of the Mediterranean < Fania, Hama, Ems, "3a 
| Tripoli. 


Phenicia, Part of Syria — Damaſcus, Bora, aide. . i 


Caraman, Middle — 


Bery E. BY | 
Palin, Part of Sri 5 — 4 5 2 . 2 * 
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Stony Arabia, to the Diſtrict of F Harak, Fort Acaba, Midian, 
| Aoux on the Red Sea | Fort Mohila, Fort Aouz. 


. Eaſtern Provinces from North to South. | 


Kuban Tartary and Circaffie have the River Kuban eroſſing them 
from Eaſt to Welt. The Northmoſt Town of the former is A, 
which _ - to Ruſſia as a Frontier, yielded ſo by Treaty in 1739: 
And a Line from Ao to the River Terki at the Caſpian Shore, ou 
erki 


the Ryan from the Ottoman Dominions, leaving the Town of 
to Ru ſſia. | 


Provinces. | Chief Places. 
Kuban Tartary — Arzof, Adar. 


Circaffia — Taman, Betzin. | 
including Kabarta, Alan, —— } ( Tatartopa, Etzeri, Shakhom, 

Abcas, and Ziget — \ } Zupu. 

Mingrelia } Antient Colchis and ( Mokui, Ruki. 

Imiret Laziga, Eaſt of they Koteti, Norapani. 

Guria Euxin. Puti, Oſurgeti. 

Turkoman, the Weſt Part of Great 4 4talzik, ArzrRoUuM, Mars, 
Armenia — — Diadin, Muſs. 


Algezira; the old n . — Gezira,-Diarbeh, Orfa, Racka, 


takes its Name from Gezira, an Raſain, Moſul, Sinjar, Kerkifia, 

Iſland made by the Tigris —— ( Tecrit, Anah. Hp 
Curdiflan, the old ria, andy Argiſb, Wan, Bedlis, Amadi, 

Land of the Curdis People Gulamerik, Kerkut, Sherezur. 


Arabian Irak, the old Babilon and BacpaTt, Holwan, Sherban, 


* Mendali, Modain, Helleb 
Chaldea Romaia, Semuat, Sura, Baſra. . 


Name.] NATOLI or Anadoli is the Name given by the Turks to 

Ala Minor, as before obſerved ; and is no Greet Ety- 
mon fignifying Eaſt as ſome have imagined, for tis in Reality the 
moſt Weftern Part of all Aa. In former Times ic was ſimply call'd. 
Ala by Way of Excellence, as being the beſt Tract of Land in this 
Part of the World, and abounding with fine Cities, Towns, and flo» 
riſhing States. The antient Provinces were theſe, 


My/ia with Troas, Paphlagonia,  Pamphylia, 
Aeolis, ____ Galatia, | Cilicia, 
222. | Phrygia, Cataona, 

onia, Lycaonia, Cappadbocia, 
Caria, with Doris, Piſidia, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Lycia, © Little Armenia. 


Air and Soil.] The Air of this Country in general is very plea- 
ſant, pure and healthy. As for the Soil, it is extraordinary fertil, 
abounding with Oil, Wine, 9 Variety of Grain and Fruits: 

; | much 


2 
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much of the inland Provinces lyes neglected and waſte, which is 4 


Misfortune in moſt Countries ſubject to the Ottoman Voke. 


Commodities.] The chief Produce of this Country is raw Silk, 
Goatshair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colours, Calicuts 


white and blue, Wool for Mattreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilted Coverlids, 


Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Drugs, Gums, and Opium. 


Rarities.) Not far from Smyrna is a particular Sort of Earth, 
commonly called Soap Earth, which boils out of the Ground, and 


is always gathered before Sunriſe. It comes in ſuch great Quanti- 


ties, that many Camels are daily imployed in carrying Loads of it 
to the Soaphouſes at ſome Diſtance, where being mixt with Oil, 
and boiled for ſeveral Days, it becomes at laſt an excellent Kind 
of Soap. 2. Near Smyrna are the Remains of a Roman Circus and 
Theatre; and in the adjacent Parts is often found a Variety of 
Roman Medals. 3. About two eaſy Days Journey Eaft ffom Smyrna 
are ſome Ruins of the antient Thyatira, as appears from ten or 


twelve remarkable Inſcriptions printed in #heeler's Travels. 4. 


At Milaſfs in Caria are noble Pieces of Antiquity ; particularly a 
Temple of Marble, built in Honour of Avgy/f/us Cz/ar and the 
Goddeſs of Rome, as appears from an Inſcription on the Front, 
which is yet intire. Here alſo is a ſtately Column, called the Pillar 
of Menander, with a little curious Temple, but uncertain for what 
or by whom erected. 5. At Epheſus are to be ſeen ſome old 
Chriſtian Churches, particularly that of St. John, now converted 
into a Mahometan Temple ; alſo a large Heap of ſtately Ruins ge- 
nerally reckoned thoſe of zhe once magnificent Temple of Diana, 
reat Goddeſs of the Epheſians. 6. At Laodicea, which is utterly 
forſaken of Men and now the Habitation of wild Beaſts, are ſtill 
extant three Theatres of white Marble, and a ſtately Circus, all yet 
ſo intire, that they would ſeem to be only of a modern Date. 7. 
At Sardis, now a little, beggarly Village, tho once the royal Seat 
of King Cræſus, are the Remains of ſome ſtately Architecture, with 
ſeveral imperfect Inſcriptions. 8. At Pergamos, which ſtill retains 
the Name of Pergamo, and is obſervable for being the Place where 
Parchment was firſt invented, are the Ruins of the Palace of thoſe 
Kings named Attalus, Here is alſo the Chriſtian Church of St. 
Sophia, now turned into a Mahometan Moſkee. As for Philadelphia, 
the laft of the famous ſeven Churches of Aa, tis remarkable for 
nothing ſo much as the Number of Chriſtians dwelling in it, being 
above two thouſand, * | 


Archbiſbops.] The State of Chriſtianity being greatly reduced in 
moſt Parts of the Ottoman Dòminions, and not only the chief Ec- 


elcfiaſtics of the Chriſtian Churches, but their Sees being ſrequently 


altered, 


Y 
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altered, according as their Maſter the Turk propoſeth Advantage by 
ſuch Alteration; and whereas many titular Biſhops, Archbiſhops, 
and ſome Patriarchs are often created, it is equally vain to expect, 
as impoſſible to give, a regular Liſt of all the Church Dignitaries 
in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal. Let it therefore ſuffice to 
ſubjoin in this Place the moſt remarkable Chriſtian Biſhops in all 
Parts of the 4/ian and African Turi; ſtill referring the Reader to 
the ſame, as he goes-over the various Parts of this wide Empire. 
The four Greek Patriarchs are thoſe of Feruſalem, Alexandria; An- 
tioch, and Conftantinople, as before obſerved in European Turky. 
The great Armenian Patriarch of Eriwan refides at the Monaſtery of 
E/hmiazin, near Erivan in Armenia, to whom belong many Arch- 
biſhops with their Suffragans. The Ne/torian Patriarch reſides at Moſul 
in Algezira. The Latins alſo of the Romiſb Church have an Arch- 
biſhop, at ſome old Armenian Monaſteries by Nakfrvan in Armenia. | 


The chief Archbiſtops, with ſome Europeans, are thoſe of 


Heraclia, Phanarion, Scutari A 
Nicoſia, Proconęſus, Tyana, 
Monembaſia, Tarſus, Tyre, - 


Methymna, Amaſia, Berytus, 
Biſhops, beſide Puropeans, are theſe, | 
Epheſus, 


Trebiſond, Amaſia, 
Ancyra, Drama, Ce/area, 
Cyzicus, Smyrna, Cogn, 
Nicomedia, Melitene, Rhodes, 
Nice, Serra, \ Chios, 
Calcedon, Cbriſtianopoli, Acre. 


Univerſities.) As for Univerſities in this Country, the Turks are 
ſach Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe Li- 
terature, and all ſcholaſtic — e, but the very Art of Printing, 
by which Learning is chiefly diffuſed, hath been expreſly forbid by 
their Law; ſo that the Reader cannet expect to find any Seat of 
the Muſes among them. Tis true the Jeſuits, and ſome other Or- 
ders in the Roman Church in theſe Countries, do uſually inſtruct 
the Children of Chriſtian Parents in ſome public Halls erected for 
that Purpoſe ; but theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are ſo incon- 
ſiderable, that they deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much leſs 
the Title of Univerſities, | 


Manneri.] The People of = various Provinces being ny 
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278 Turky in Aſia. PART II. 
Turks and Greeks, a Character of both is already given, when treat- 
ing of Greece, and the Danubian Provinces of Turky in Europe. 


Language.) The prevailing Languages in this Country are the 
Turkiſh and vulgar Greet, a Specimen of which is already given, 
when treating of European Turky. | 


Government.) The many Provinces under the Turtiſb Dominion 


are managed by principal Governors called Beglebergs; Lieutenant 


Governors called Sangials; and Baſhas who are Governors of great 
fortifyed Places with particular Diſtricts. 


Arm.] See the Danubian Provinces of Europe. 


Religion.] The eftabliſht Religion in theſe Countries is that of 
Mahomet ; but all Profeſſions being tolerated through the Turki/b 
Dominions, here are great Multitudes of Chriſtians, particularly 
Greeks, Armenians, and Neſforiaus; alſo a conſiderable Number of 
Fes. Chriſijazity was planted very early in this Part of the 
. World, by the preaching and writing of the Apoſtles, eſpecially St. 

Joln the Divine; here being the ſeven famous Churches to which 
he wrote his Epiſtles, namely, Smyrna, Epheſus, Thyatira, Laodicea, 
Pergamus, Philadelphia, and Sardis. 


Arabia. 
Extent and Situation. 


Miles. Degrees. | 


Length 1460 | 32 and 59 Eaſt Longitude. 
Breadth 1320 c Leteen j 12 and 34 North Latitude. 


From the Red Sea Weſt and Eaſt to Cape Raſalbad, 27 Degrees 
akt 54 Miles each, is 1460. 8 8 


From the Euphrates at Kahem North, to the Strait of Bab el 


Mandeb South, is 22 Degrees, or 1320 Miles. 


Arabia is divided into Deſerta, Petræa, and Felix. The Whole 
makes one great Peninſula, 2 the largeſt compact Body of Land 
in any Quarter of the Globe. nd though it is often deſcribed in 
the Turbiſb Empire, yet Petræa only, which is not the twentieth Part, 
belongs to the Turk: ; for excepting that Portion, Arabia never was 

I - | ſubje& 
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ſubje& to any Monarchy, but is now ſubdived in many Principali- 
| ties and Tribes, governed by Sherifs, and Imans or Prieſts. 
3 DESERT A, Notth. 
The Deſerts of Dauna and Amerabia, Northeaſt. 
5 Tamud and Algiuf.——Hajar, Vadi al Kora, Maaden, Feid, Tema, 
7 Tibuk, Daumat. dn | 
t Hegiaz, which extends from Medina to Meta. Haura, Medina, 
Yambo, Arbuk, Giofa. | | | 
Mckka and Medina, whoſe Territories compoſe the ſovereign State 
of the Great Sherif of Mella, deſcended from Mahomet. | 
Medina. MExKa, Giada, Taief, Serain, Comfida, Hali. Alſo 
f Tebali, Niab, Sadumra and Gioras, inland. 
; Naged el Ared. Kaibar or The Seven Caſtles. Kariaten, Ania. 
| Jemama. Femama, Salemia, Hauta. 
/ Oman. Maſtat, Vodana, Oman, Fulfar. 
: Baharin. Elkatif, Maſtalat, Aſa. 
4 Mabra, ——Kalat and Zor, by Cape Raſalbad. 
4 PETRA A. Northweſt. 
Antient Petra, now Harak. Mounts Horeb and Sinai. Edomea; 
— or Land of Edom. This Diviſion is mentioned before, as be- 
longing to Turky. 
FE LI X, on the South. 
Tehama, near the Red Sea.——(hezan, A/ab, Lobia, Beit al Faki, 
Zebid, His. F X 
Yemen, containing the Antient Sheba or Sabia.——Saadi, Gionuan, 
SANAH, Tavila, Damar, Mouab, Mareb or Saba. | 
Naged el Yemen.——Nageran, Upper Yaſeb, Nagia. ; 
23 Moa. Tahez, Moka, Moſa, Aden. 
Yaſeb. Dafar, Lower Yaſeb, Macula. . 
Hadramat. Terim, Sahar, Kasem, Fartaſs. 
el Seger. Dafar on the Coaſt, Merbat, Haſek. 
Note that Yemen is a general Name given by the Arabs to moſt 
e Part of Arabia Felix. | 
d | | 
n Name.] NAL. or Arabi, always known by the ſame Name, is 
, | bounded Eaſt by the Perfian Gulf; on the Weſt by the 
8 Red Sea; on the North by Syria, and South by Part of Africa and 
2 the Indian Ocean. Iis called _ or Arabia by the general _ 
| "4 | ent 
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ſent of all Nations. The Word is derived from Areb, which in the 
Hebrew is a mixt Multitude, or a mingled People, as our Tranſlators 
have rendred it from Geneſis, Ezekiel, and Jeremy ; meaning the 
People of 1/rae!, Midian, Amalet, and the Ethiopians of Arabia, who 
were here mingled together in their Settlements « And from hence 
tis plain was derived. the Grce& Appellative of Arabes, for the 


Arabians or Dwellers in Arabi. As for the triple Diviſion of Stony, - 


Deſert, and Happy, they are ſo named from the different Quality 
of their Soil. 


Air.] The Air of North Arabia is very hot during the Summer, 
the Sky being ſeldom or never overcaſt with Clouds; but the South 
is much more temperate, being, greatly qualifyed by refreſhing 
Dews, which fall almoſt every Night in great Abundance. The 
mean Diſtance of Aralia from London being 44 Degrees of Eaſt 
Longitude, the oppoſite Part of the Globe is therefore 136 Degrees 
Weſt from London, in the Great South Sea, and about 23 South 
Latitude. | | : 


Sort.) The very Names of theſe three Arabias do ſufficiently de- 
Clare the Nature of their Soil; the Northern being extremely bar- 
ren, one incumbered with Rocks, and the other overſpread with 


Mountains of Sand: But the Southern, truly called Fe/ix, is of an 


excellent Soil, and extraordinary fertil in moſt Places. 


Commodities.) The chief Produce, eſpecially of the South, are 
Coral, Pearl, Onyx and Agat, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, Gums, Caſſia, 
Manna, with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices, Coffee, Cinnamon, 


Pepper, Aloes, Cardamum, Figs, Honey and Wax. 


Rarities.) In Arabia Petræa is the noted Mountain of Sinai, 
called by the 4rabians, Gibe! Mouſa, The Mountain of Moſes ; on 
which were many Chapels and Cells poſſeſſed by the Greet and 
Latin Monks ; ſeveral of which are now remaining,. with a Garden 
adjoining to each. At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant Con- 


vent, from whence there was formerly a Way up to the Top by 


one thouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock at the 
Charge and Direction of the virtuous Helena, Mother of Conflantine 


| the Great; the Marks of which are viſible to this Day. The Re- 


ligious here reſiding pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place where 


Moſes ſtayed forty Days, during his Abode on the Mount; and 
where he received the two Tables of the Law. 2. At Medina, 


about 50 Mile from the Red Sea, in Deſert Arabia, is a ſtately 
Moſkee, ſupported by four hundred Pillars, and furniſhed with - 


three hundred Silver Lamps. Tis called by the Turks Mes a kiba, 
or Mefi Hey; becauſe therein ſtands the Tomb of their great Pro- 
| | | phet, 
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het, covered over with Cloth of Gold, under a Canopy of Silver 
Tiſſue, which the Baſſa of Egypt renews yearly by the Grand Sig- 
niors Order. Over the Foot of the Coffin is a rich golden Cre- 
ſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought and adorned with precious Stones, that 
it is highly eſteemed a Maſterpiece of great Value. 3. At Mekka, 
in the ſame Arabia, the Birthplace of Mahomet, is a Moſky fo 
glorious, that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent and beſt 
built of any Temple in the World. Its lofty Roof being raiſed in 
Faſhion of a Dome, and covered with Gold, with two beautiful 


Towers at the End of extraordinary Hight and Architecture, make 


* 


a delightful Show, and are all conſpicuous at a great Diſtance. 


The Moſky hath a hundred Gates, with a Window over each; 


and the whole Building within is decorated with the fineſt Gild- 
ings and Tapeſtry. The Number of Pilgrims, who yearly viſit this 
Place, is almoſt incredible; every Maſulman being CHIPS by his 
Religion to come hither once in his Lifetime, or ſend a Deputy ſor 
him. 4. The Country about Zeb:id in Arabia Felix called Yemen, 
is undoubtedly the old Saba, Saba or Sheba, and is yet famous for 
the beſt Frankincen/e in the World, which grows hereabout in great 
Quantities ; alſo Plenty of Balſam, Myrrh, Caſſia, and Manna. 
Mzoka is a great City and Seaport, noted for the beſt Coffee. | 


Manners.) The Arabs, great Proficients of old in mathematical 
Knowlege, are now an | NOT treacherous, and barbarous Kind 
of Peopie. The better Sort live in Tents, and imploy their Time 
in feeding their Flocks, removing from Place to Place, for the 
Convenience of Grazing ;: but the common Multitude are Vaga- 
bonds, and ſuch Thieves by Nature that moſt of the public Roads 
are peſtered with them; for they travel in. confiderable Troops, 
headed by one of their Number whom they own as Captain, aſſault- 
ing and plundering the Caravans as they paſs the Mountains. 
Thoſe of Maſeat near the Perſian Gulf are counted the beſt of the 
whole Country, being generally very civil and honeſt in all their 
Dealings. 4% 


Language.) The common Language of Arabia is the Arabeſt or 


corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but is ſpoken over a 


great Part of the Eaſtern Countries, with ſome Variation of Dia- 
let. As for the pure, old - grammatical Arabian, tis learned at 
School, as Europeans do Greek and Latin, and is chiefly uſed by 
Mahometans in their Divine Service. 

Government.) The various Parts of this extenſive Country, ac- 
knowlege Subjection to the Turkif Emperor, and are ſubordinately 
governed by Beglebergs and Baſbas reſiding among them. But the 
Sherifs of Arabia are abſolute independent Princes, having the two- 
fold Office of King and Prieſt. EFKẽligion.] 
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Religion.) Many of the wild Arabi know nothing of Religion, all 
ways wandering about like Beaſts hunting after their Prey. But the 
People in general profeſs the Doctrine of Mahome?, that famous Na- 
tive of their own Country. The Maſtats in the Southeaſt of Arabia, 
are a Tribe of a particular Sect, between Omar and Ali. They are 
ſubject to an Iman or ſovereign Prieſt, whoſe Authority is abſo- 

lute. Hanway. | | 


M ONE Y. 


At Moxa, which is the chief Port of Arabia, all Ducats and Dollars 
are taken by Weight, or otherwiſe valued according to their Fineſs. 
The Kabeer is imaginary, by which they keep their Accounts; 
and eighty Kabeers make the Dollar, being about three Fardings 
apiece. 


. 


Name. ] CCORDING to Ce//arius the Word is derived from 
| the Hebrew Zor, the original Name of Tyre, and was 

after called Sur, T/ar, Syr. The Greeks called it Tur, which in the 
Roman is Tyr ; Turos in Greek being Tyrus in Latin. So that the 
Land of 7yria was the old Syria; tho in aftertimes, by Tyrians was 
je, meant the Citizens of Tyre, which Place now bears the Name 
Sur, 4 | | 


This Country called Sari by the Turks, and Syria by all other 
People, is bounded Eaſt by the'Zaphrates ; Weſt by the Mediter- 
rantan; North by Little Armenia; South by Arabia: And is di- 

vided into three Sen Syria, Phenicia and Paleſtin. 
Air.] The Air of theſe Provinces in general is highly pleaſant, 
pure and ſerene, the Sky being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds; only 
in June, July, and Auguft, the Weather is very hot, if it prove calm, 
or a gentle Wind from the Deſert ; but, by the happy Courſe of 
Nature, theſe Months are generally attended with cool Weſterly 
Breezes from the Mediterranean. | h 


Soil.) The So! of this Country is deep, rich, and very fertil, 
when duely manured, producing Grain and Fruit in great Abun- 
dance. Here are * . ſome barren Mountains; yet no Province 
in the World can boaſt of more pleaſant, large, and fertil Plains, 
affording all Things for the Delight and Comfort of Life: Plains 
of ſuch a fat and tender Sci/, that the Peaſants, in many Places till 
the Land with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of one Horſe, or two Bullocks to draw the Plough. & the 
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Beauty and Excellence of this Country is greatly eclipſed, by vari- 
ous melancholy Objects that preſent themſelves to the Eye of a 
Traveller ; many fine Cities, Towns, and Villages, formerly full of 
Inhabitants and compactly built, now quite deſerted or laid in 
Ruins: Alſo many Chriſtian Churches, once magnificent Struc- 
tures, but now mere Heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordinary Reſi- 
dence of wild Beaſts, Here it may not be improper to rectify a 
Miſtake of ſome Writers who have made the River of Aleppo, as 
they call it, fall into the Exphrates, and to be.navigable up to the 


City; whereas it hath no Communication at all with Euphrates, 


but is of a quite contrary Courſe, and inſtead of being a navigable 
River, is little better than a Brook; having its Riſe from a Lake 
a little South of Aleppo, and running near the City, loſeth itſelf 
under Ground at ſome Diſtance North. From this River the City 
is well ſupplied with Water by a Number of AquaduQts. 


Commodities.) The chief Merchandize of Syria, eſpecially of 
Aleppo, the capital City of Afian Turky, and the Centre of Com- 
merce between the Mediterranean and Eaft Indies, alſo the Seat of 
a floriſhing Exg/i& Factory, are Silks, Camlets, Gallnuts, Cotton, 
Mohair, Spices, Jewels, Sope, and Drugs of all Sorts ; Wine, Oyl, 
Figs and Dates. | 


Rarities.) About one hundred Miles, or fix Days Journey South- 
eaſt from Aleppo, is the famous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in 


Ruins; yet the noble Remains of many Porphyry Pillars, and re- 


markable Inſcriptions, do ſufficiently evince its former State and 
Magnificence, For a particular Draught and Deſcription of it, 
ſee the Philoſaphic Tranſaftions. 2. Two Liegues South of Tadmor 
is a large Valley of Salt, which is thought to be that mentioned, 
2 Sam. Xiii. where King David ſmote the Syrians; though ſome 
think it was another of that Kind near Aleppo. 3. On the Side of 
a Hill by Aleppo, is a Cave, or Grotto, remarkable among the 
Turks, for being the Reſidence of Mortus Ali for ſome Days; where 
is alſo the rough Impreſſion of a Hand in the hard Rock, which 
they believe was made by him. 4. Under one of the Gates of 
Aleppo is a Place for which the Turks have a great Veneration, 
cn Lamps continually burning in it, becauſe, according 
to a Tradition among} them, the Prophet Eliſa lived there for 
ſome Time. 5. In the Wall of a Moſkee, in the Suburbs of 
Aleppo, is a Stone of two or three Foot ſquare, which is wonder- 
fully regarded by the ſuperſtitious Chriſtians, becauſe in it is a na- 
tural, but obſcure Reſemblance of a Calice, ſurrounded with ſome 
faint Rays of Light. Such a religious Opinion do the Romani/ts 
entertain of this Stone, that for the Purchaſe of it, great Sums of 


Money have been offered to the Turks; but the ſame * 
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284 Turky in Afia. Part I, 
that cauſed the Propoſal, produced alſo the Refuſal ; the Turks be- 
ing immoveable when requeſted to give or ſell that, which is once 


become the ſacred conſtituent Part of a Moſkee. 6. Belonging to 


the Jacobite Patriarch in Aleppo, are two fair Manuſcripts of the 
Goſpels, written on large Parchment in Syrian Characters, either 
Gold or Silver, with Variety of curious Miniature. 7. Between 
Alepso and Alexandretta, or Scanderon, are the Ruins of ſeveral 
ately Chriſtian Churches, with Variety of Stone Coffins lying 
above Ground in diverſe Places, and many Repoſitories for the 
Dead hewn out of the firm Rock; but no perfect Inſcriptions to be 
ſeen, having myſelf made a particular Search for that Purpoſe. 8. 
In the large Plain of Antioch, being fifteen Liegues long, and three 
broad, is a Cauſway almoſt the Breadth of the Plain, paſſing over 
ſeveral Arches, with pleaſant Rivulets underneath ; all which was 
begun and finiſhed in ſix Months Time by the Grand Vixir, in the 
Reign of Achmet, for a ſpeedy Paſſage of the Grand Signior's 


Forces, to ſuppreſs the frequent Revolts in the Eaftern Part of his 


Empire. 9. In ſeveral Cavities of Rocks among Byland Mountains, 
twenty Mile from Scauderon, is ſometimes found good Store of 
Rainwater, completely petrefied by the exceſſive Heat of the Sun. 


10. Nigh the FaRory Marine at Scanderon, is a large Building 
called Scanderbeg's Caſtle, ſuppoſed to be erected by that valiant 


Prince of Albania, in the Career of his Fortune againſt the Turks; 
but more probably is of an older Date, having thereon the Arms of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. Lafily, In the Eaſt Part of Scanderon Bay is a ruin- 
ous Building, known by the Name of Jonab's Pillar, which the mo- 
dern Greeks pretend was erected in that very Place where the Whale 
did vomit him forth. Tis very doubtful whether the Monument 


was put there on that Occaſion, but not impoſſible this Part of the 


Bay might be the Place of the Whale's Delivery, being the neareſt 
to Nineveh of any in the Mediterranean. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks and 
Grceks, whoſe Characters are already given in Turky of Europe: 
Alſo many Jeaus and Armenians; with other Chriſtians intermixt, 
ſuch as Jacobites, Followers of Jacob Syrius, whereof there is more 
Account hereafter. 


Language.] The chief Language here is the Turki/>, a Specimen 
of which is given before. The old Syriac is loſt among them, 
but the Paterneſter in that Tongue runs thus: Abhoun dbaſbmaio 


 nethkadaſk ſhimok ; titheh malcut bob. nehu xebgionoſ aikano dbaſpmaio 


eph barho, Hab lan lakmo tſunkonan jamono z; vaſpbul lan kaubain 
aikano dophkonan fyibakan lckajobain: Ulo taalan leniguno; elo pazan 
men bit; meteil dilek hi malcuta ukailo, utheſpbukto Polam oulmin © 
Amen. | | 


Government. | 
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Kings after him called Seleucides; to the Romans, the Saracens, 
the Chriflians, and Sultans of Egypt, was conquered by the Turks in 


the Time of Selim I. 1517, under whoſe Yoke it remains, and 


hath a particular Begleberg or Governor. But the whole Dominion 

of Syria, according to its modern Extent, is governed by three 
Beglebergs; the firſt for Upper Syria reſiding at Aleppo; the ſecond for 
Phenicia reſiding at Tripoli ; and the third at Damaſcus for Paleſtin.. 
Subordinate to theſe, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman 
Dominions, are the Kadies or Judges who hear and determine 
Cauſes between Man and Man, both civil and criminal. The 


Europeans often accuſe them of Partiality and Bribery, but whether 


the Charge be true and juſt, we affirm not. 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is that of Ma- 


bomet, the Articles of which are in European Turky, But, fince one 


Part of that Religion is the moſt excellent Duty of Prayer, I can- 


not omit the laudable Practice of this People in that Particular: 


I mean not only their Frequency in Prayer, which is five Times a 
Day, but their inimitable Devotion in the Performance of it. They 
addreſs themſelves to. the Almighty with the utmoſt Reverence ima- 
ginable, and in the humbleſt Poſture they can; ſometimes ſtand- 


ing, often kneeling, and frequently proſtrating themſelves on the 
Ground, and kifling the ſame. Their very Countenance during 
the whole Performance, declares their inward Fervor and Devotion 


of Mind, Yea, ſo punQual are they in obſerving the Hours ap- 
pointed for Prayer, and ſo ſerious in the Duty, that the Generality 


of Chriſtians may take their Examples as a home Reproof to them 


ſelves. The Muzans, being thoſe who call the People to Prayers, 


commonly uſe theſe Words: Allah ekber, Allah ekber, Allah ekber ; 


la illah illallah ; that is three Times, ** God is great, there is but 
* one God; Come, yield yourſelves to his Mercy, and pray him 


* to forgive your Sins. God is great; there is no other God but 


% one God.” Diſperſed over all this Country, and intermixt with 


the Turks, are many Jeaus, and a Variety of Chriſſians; particu-. 


larly Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, and Facobites, of whom the Ma- 
ronites are a Branch. In the City of Aleppo the Greeks are about 
16,000 ; the Armenians 12,000 ; the Jacobites 10,000; the Maronites 
1200; each having their Cathedral. The Turks have about '120 
Moſkees or Temples, and the Romans have three Churches. The 


Number of Inhabitants is computed 250,000. This Province of 


Syria firſt received Chriſtianity in the apoſtolic Age. 


PHENIC TA. 
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* Government.) This Country being ſubject to Seleucus, and the 
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"HIS is the ſecond Diviſion of Syria, the Name of which is 
only found in the Greek Verſion; tis no where in the Hebrew 

Text, for the Sacred Books call it Canaan, and the People Canaan- 
ites. According to Herodotus their Original was from the Red Sea, 
which agrees with the Account of Mo/es making them rhe Ofspring 
of Cham, who with his Son Canaan firſt peopled Egypt, the latte 
giving his Name to this Province. The Word Phenicia is derived 
rom the Greek Pheinix, Phenicus, a Palmtree bearing the Fruit call'd 
Dates, which is the natural and common Product of this Country. 
Phenicia lay all on the Seacoaſt, from the River Eleutherus North, 
to 130 Mile South, including Pto/emais er Acre: And, though 
ſmall m Extent, hath made a great Figure in Hiſtory for the Num- 
ber of its Ports and Cities, particularly Tyre and Sidon; as alſo the 
Ingenuity and Activity of its Inhabitants, to whom are generally 
attributed the Invention of Letters, the Art of Navigation, Aftro- 
nemy, Merchandize, making of Glaſs, and other uſeful Diſcoveries, 
In Navigation they were ſuch expert Maſters that they carried on 
the greateſt Commerce, became exceding rich, and eſtabliſhed 
Colonies in ſeveral Parts of Europe, Aſia and Africa, particularly 
that famous Commonwealth of Carthage: And in moſt of the Iſlands 
and Coaſts of the Mediterranean, they have left viſible Traces of 
the Phenician Tongue. | | 


Theſe People were in a great Meaſure diſpoſſeſt of their Coun- 
try by the Jraelites under Joſhua, when many of them retired into 
Africa and other Parts. We are told by Procopius, that in Tingitania, 
the Diſtrict of Tangier, were found two marble Columns with this 
Inſcription, Vr are ſome of thoſe who fled from that great Robber, 
Joſhua the Son of Nun. | 


Tripoli is now the Capital Place and Seat of the Governor. Said, 


old Sidon, hath a conſiderable Trade, and fix or ſeven thouſand In- 
habitants. Beryt alſo hath a good Trade. | 


PALESTINE or FUDE A. 


Name. HIS is the third and laſt Diviſion of modern Syria, and 
| the South Part of Canaan. Tis called Paleſtine from 


the Philiſiins, Pale/lins, or Piliſtius who dwelt there. Sometimes 


Fudea, from the Royal Tribe of Juda that gave Name to the Jews: 
Sometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promiſed to Hbrabam and 
his Poſterity. Alſo the Holy Land, from the Sanctum — -s 
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Holy of Holies in the Temple of Feru/a/em," ſacred for the Wor- 
ſhip of the true God; and for being afteward the holy Scene of the 
Life and Suffering of Fe/us Chrift. The Extent of this Land is from 
the Tribe of Naphtali North, to that of Simeon in the South, that is 


from Dax to Benſbeba 150 Miles at moſt ; and the Breadth 70 
or 80. | | 


Air.) The Air of this Country is ſo extraordinary pleaſant, fe- 
rene, and healthy, that many of its preſent Inhabitants do arrive ts 
a great Age; and the Temperature is ſo happy, that theſe Pro- 
vinces in general are never troubled with exceſſive Cold or Heat. 


Soil.) The whole Land of Canaan was bleſt with an extraordi- 
nary rich and fertil Soi, producing all. Things in ſach Abundance, 
that the Scripture terms it, I Land flowing with Milk and Honey. 
The Fertility thereof was ſo wonderful, and ſueh Swarms of People 


did it maintain, that King David numbered in his Time no leſs - 


than a Million and three hundred Thouſand fighting Men, which 
could not be above a Quarter Part, beſide the Tribes of Levi and 


Benjamin, But ſuch were the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that 


they were not only driven out, like thoſe who dwelt there before 
them, but the Almighty being highly offended with their 2 re- 
peated Abominations, hath turned that fruitful Land into ene/5, 
for the Wickedneſs of them ⁊ubo dwelt therein, For ſuch is the State 
of this Country at preſent under the Turk; Yoke, that the greateſt 
Part thereof is not only laid waſte, but even where manured the 
Huſbandry is ſo imperfect, that the Ground is not now ſo fruitful as 


Commodities.] From theſe two Provinces the T; * export Rai- 


fins, Rice, Figs, Cotton, Senna, Honey, Wax, fine hard Sope, 


Oil, Aſhes, Turky Leather, Blue Skins and Buffalo, Pepper, Ginger, 
Cochineal, Caſſia, Rhubarb, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Coloquintida, 
Dates, Olives and Tamarins. Alſo fine Tapeſtry, Silks and Cam- 
lets. All Proviſions are in great Plenty cheap and good. In the 
floriſhing State of this Country under the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, 
the People thereof managed a very conſiderable Trade abroad, 
chiefly by the two famous Cities of Tyre and Sidon, beſide the Ships 
of Tarſbiſb, that Solomon ſent yearly to the Land of Ophir : And 


ſo noted were thoſe maritime Cities for Commerce, that the Pro- 


phet aia/ denouncing the Overthrow of Tyre, calls it, The crown- 


ing City, whoſe Merchants are Princes, and whoſe Traffickers are the 


Honorable of the Earth; and Siden he termeth 4 Mart of Nations. 
But fo accompliſhed is the Threatning againſt them, and ſo low is 
their Condition, that I wiſh all floriſhing Cities in Chiſtendum would 


ſeriouſly reflect on the ſame, and take timely Warning by them; 


eſpecially 
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Eſpecially fince moft of our populous and trading Cities are now 


ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread, That 
it ill be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the Day of Judgement, 


d#han for them. 


Rarities. In the South of Paleſtine is the great bituminous Wa“ 


ter called Aſphaltis; that noted Lake of Judea, where formerly 
ſtood the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, otherwiſe called the Dead 


Sea, from its having no viſible Tide or Motion. The beſt Judges 
make it about ſixty Miles in Length from North to South, and 
from five to fifteen-in Breadth. On the Eaſt and Weſt it is all in- 


cloſed with Mountains, and the Water, though clear, is nauſeouſly 
ſalt and bitter. The Cauſe of which is the great Quantity of Bitu- 


men or 4/pha/tis, a black oily Subſtance like Pitch, ſtrong ſcented, - 


clammy and ſulphurous, like that of Pitchford in Shrepſbire, which 
melts or diſtils from the porous Rocks underneath, and is left on 
Shore: The Arabs gather it, and make Uſe of it for Ulcers, 


Wounds, and other Purpoſes. Here are alſo many Buſhes bearing 
a green Fruit like Walnuts, which being well bruiſed they throw 
into ſcalding Water, and ſkimming off the Oil, the Arabs prefer it 
to Balm of Gilead, and fell it for ſuch, being excellent for Wounds 
and Bruiſes. 2. Near Sarfea, the old Sarepta, between Sur and 


Saida, are many Caves and Apartments hewn out of the firm Rock; 
which ſome imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in the 
Golden Age, before Cities were built; but others with greater Pro- 
bability take them for Caves of the Sidonians, mentioned in the 
Book of Jeſbua, under the Name of Mearab. 3. Not far from the 


noted City of Tyre, are ſeveral great ſquare Ciſterns, . which ſtill go 


by the Name of Solomon's, among the Chriſtians of that Country; 
but why ſo called, they can give no better Reaſon than Tradition, 


4. At Acre are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of a Palace, which acknow- 
legeth King Richard I. of England, for its Founder, and the Lion 


Paſſant is ſtill viſible on ſome of the Stones. 5. On Mount Carmel 
are the Ruins of a Monaſtery of Carmelite Friers, with a Temple 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and underneath is a private Cell or 


Cave, which they report was the antient reſiding Place of the Pro- 
Phet Elias. On the {ſame Mountain are found a great many Stones, 


1 the lively Impreſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon them; as alſo 
ance of petrefied Frui., particularly Plumbs, or Stones of 


Abun 
that Reſemblance. 6. Not far from the Brook Kedron, ſtands a 
Part of Ab/alom's Pillar, which he erected in his Lifetime to immor- 
talize his Name; and near it is a great Heap of Stones, which daily 


increaſech, becauſe Inu or Mabometans paſling by ſeldom fail to 


throw one at the ſame, ſignifying their Abhorrence of the Son's 


Rebellion againſt the Father. 7. In the Mountains of Judab is a 
remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptized the Erh 
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opian Eunuch ; wherefore tis called the Frbiopian Fountain, and huth 
a Church built near it, in Honour of the Place, and Memory of that 
Fact. 8. Nigh the ſaid Fountain is a; conſiderable Cave, where 
they ſay St. Jobn the Baptiſt lived from the feventh Year of his Age, 
till he appeared in the Wilderneſs of Jadta as the promiſed Eig.. 
9. At Bethlehem is the curious round Temple of the Nativity; 
erected by St. Helen, Mother of Conſtantine the Great, who called it 
St. Mary 
Jeruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having many Chapels and Altars, which 
are frequented upon extraordinary Occafions. 10. In the Mount- 


ains of Fudea are the Remains of a Church built by the ſame Em- 
preſs, in the Place where Zachary the Prophet was born, and dedi- 


cated to St. John the Baptiſt; and near it, where the bleſſed Virgin 
viſited her Couſin Lara Beth, is a Grotto, in which they ſay the Body 
of Elizabeth was buryed. 11. Upon the left Hand, going out'of 
Feru/alem by the Gate of Joppa, is Mount Sion; on whoſe" Top are 
{till to be ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once a. 
Building of wonderful Strength, and great Beauty. 12. On Mount 
Calvary is the ſtately Temple of the Holy Sepulchre; built by the 
aforeſaid virtuous Helen, and viſited by Multitudes of Chriltiatis, 
Who flock to it from all Parts, either out of Devotion or Curlolity. 
Tis divided into a great Number of Apartments, containing man 
Chapels and Altars, receiving their Names from ſome remarkabl 
Circumſtance of our Saviour's Paſſion, beſide thoſe pectliay o 


Chriſtians of different Nations at Feruſalem, ſuch as Surians, Arme 


nians, Abeſſmes, On and Maronites; at the Entry of on of 
which Chapels is 


Jeruſulem are theſe farther Particulars : A Maſtee büilt in the very 
Place where ſtood the Cænaculum, the Church of St. Sawiour, and 


that of the Purificationzof the Virgin, with her ſplendid Sepalchre ; 


which three were erected by the ſaid excellent St. Helen. Add to 
theſe the Tomb of Zachary neat? the Brook Kedron, with the Sepul- 
chre of Lazarus, at the Town of Bethany. Here likewiſe areſhewn 
to Pilgrims all other Places in and about the City which are fre- 
quently mentioned in the ſacred Volume; as Mount Oliver, "the 


e Gehinnon, Abe | 
er 


Pool of Siloam, the Field of Blood, &c. They ſhew alſo the Places 
where ſtood the Palaces of Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod, with the 
Houſes of Martha and Mary, and Annas the High Prieft ; the par- 
ticular Place where St. Peter wept on the Denial of his Maſter, and 
where Judas hanged himſelf for betraying him; all which are fully 
deſcribed by Sanqhs, Thewvenot, Mandel, and other Travellers in 
the Holy Land. As for thoſe remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, 
Birds, or Fiſh, that are mentioned in holy Writ, the Reader may 
peruſe that curious Work of the learned Bochart of Scripture Animals. 

| X Patriarchs 


s of Bethlehem. Tis now poſſeſſed by the. Franciſcans of 


Sepulchre of Godfrey of Bouillon on on Hand, 
and that of his Brother Baldtuin on the other. Lefty, and about 
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Patriarchs and Biſhops are before mentioned. | RY 


Mannern.) The mountainous Parts of this country are chiefly 
poſſeſſed by Arabi, of whom in Arabia: The Vallies by Moors, of 


whom in Africa. Other People here reſiding, are 7 urls, Feavs) 


Chriſtians, and Greeks, of whom in Europe; each Particular having 
been already deſcribed. | | i btn 


: Language.) Theſe Provinces of Paleſtine and Phenicia have the 
Turks Language in common: But the various Chriſtians reſiding 
here, whether of Europe or 4/a, ſpeak that Language of the Country 
to which they belong. 1 7 ae x4 an 
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| Government.) How and by whom theſe Nations were governed; 
till they became a Roman Province, is beſt learned from the hiſtori- 
cal Part of the Old Teſtament, and the noted J Hiſtorian Jo. 
Jephis, But all this Land being brought under the Raman Senate 
y Pompey the Great continued ſubject to that State till the Begin- 
ning of the ſeventh Century, when it was taken by the Perſians; 
afterwards by the Saracens, and reſcued from them by the Chriſtians 
undei Godfrey of Bouillon 1099, whoſe Succeſſors held it about S 
Years $:Þut being taken from them by Saladin King of Egypt and 
SyrzdgatremainedſubjeRtito the Caliphs of Egypt, till conquered in 
ag; t by Sultan Se/cm I, who joined it to the Ottoman Dominions. 


„ Ant.] The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of Feruſalem were Luna, 


à Cr croſlet Sal, commonly called the Croſs of Feru/alem : But 


%. 


this) Country now. can only ſhare the Enſigns Armorial of the Tarkif 
Empire in general.“ i NET 


. © Religion.) There are rhree Sorts of religious People in Pa/eftir, 
Chtifttans, Fews, and Mahemetans. Tne chief Tenets maintained by 
the firſt and laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper Places of Tarky 
in Zarope: As for the Jus. I think no Place more proper to treat 
of their Religion, than in this their original Country. Ihe modern 
<Fewws therefore, both here and elfewhere, adhere ſtill as cloſe. to the 
-Meoſaic Diſpenſation, as their preſent Circumſtances in a diſperſed 
Condition will allow. Their $crpice conſiſts in reading the Law 
in their Synagogues, and various Prayers, Which they perform with 
very moderate _ of Devotion. Sac fies athey-uſe not, ſince 
the Deſtruction of their Temple at Jeruſalem be chief Articles 
of their Belief and Fractice are theſe following:? . They all agree 
in the Faith of a ſupreme Being, both eflertially and perſonally 
one; but entertain ſame wild Opinions of him, as particularly, the 
8 they imagine he takes in reading their Talmud. 2. 
They acknowlege a twofold Law of Ged, :q4u#ten and — 
W | e 
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The firſt is that delivered by God to the {/rae/ites, and recorded in 
the five Books of Maſes. The Unzwriten was alſo, as they pretend, 
delivered by God to Maſes, and being derived from him by oral 
Tradition, is now to be received equally with the former. 3. They 
aſſert the Perpetuity of their Law,, together with its Perfeckion, be- 
lieving there can be nothing added to it, or taken from it. 4. 
They unanimouſly deny the Accompliſhmentof the Promiſes and Pro- 
phecies concerning the Miah, fill alleging that he is not come; 
and that whenever he appears, it will be with the greateſt temporal 
Power and Grandeur imaginable ; ſubduing all Nations before him, 
and making them acknowlege Subjection to the Houſe of Judab. 
For evading the expreſs Prediction of the Prophets, concerning his 
mean Condition and Sufferings, they, without any Shadow of. di- 
vine Authority, do poſitively aſſert a twofold Meſiab; one Ben 
Ephraim, who they grant to be a Perſon of a mean afflicted Con- 
dition in this World; and the other Ben Dawid, who they believe 
ſhall be a victorious powerful Prince, and the Reſtorer of them to 
their former Poſſeſſions and Liberty. 5. They think that the ſa- 
cred Name of God cannot be blaſphemed by Man, if he only re- 
frain from expreſſing the Tetragrammaton, or four Hebrew Letters 
that compoſe the Word Jehowah: 6. They condemn all Manner 
of Images, tho only defigned as a bare Repreſentation of Perſons. 
to Poſterity. 7. They imagine that the Sabbath Day is to be ſo. 
ſtrictly obſerved, that even ſome Works of Neceſſity and Mercy are 
to be neglected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurrection of the Dead, 
and expect a general Judgement. Theſe we may reckon the prin- 
cipal Articles of the Tei Creed at preſent ; but they admit of 
many other Things which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authoriſed ; 
and thoſe differ according to the different Countries in which they 
happen to reſide. They ftill obſerve not only the Feſtivals of di- 
vine Appointment for the Fewiſh Church, but ſeveral others of 
human Inſtitution ; particularly that which they celebrate yearly in 
Memory of their Deliverance from the projected Ruin of wie ed 
Haman; during which the Book of E/her is thrice read over in 
their Synagogues ; and whenever the Name of Hamar is mentioned, 
they all with one Accord beat loudly upon their Deſks with Ham- 
mers, to ſignify their Abhotrenee of him who intended ſo bloody 
a Maſſacre of their Forefathers. The Goſpel was firſt preached here 
by Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles; but the Fes did not Fegard it, 
and remain ſtill in their Unbelief. E 0 


% 


All the other Provinces of the Turks Empire, lying Eaſt of the 
former from North to South, are ſpecifyed in the foregoing Analy/is 


"MN 3 Name.] 
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Name.] [7 UBAN TART ARY hath its Name from Noob meaning a 

"4 Hog ; the Reople of this Country leading a wild ſordid 
thieving Life. Georgia hath been alternately under the Turks and 


_ . Perſians, but remains now with the latter: However, the Word is 


derived from the River Kur, being the old Cyrus which runs through 
the Country. The Inhabitants are equally called Kurgi or Gurgi, 
and the Perſians now call the Province Kurgiſtan. | 


The Weſt Part of Armenia which belongs to the Turk, is the Pro- 
vince where they ſettled after their firſt Eruption out of Scythia, 
about the Year 900; for which Reaſon they gave it the Name of 
Turkoman. The Word Armenia is derived. from Aram, which in 
Hebrew is Mountains, and Minni which is the original Name of this 
Country together with Ararat, mentioned by the Prophet Jeremy, 
Chap. 51, 27. | | Ge IH 


Algezira is the old Meſopotamia. Al Gezira means the land, 
and hath a fimilar Signification with Me/opotamia, which in Greek 
is a Country between two Rivers ; the Tigris and Euphrates being 
Joined in the South, though not quite at the North. Gezira is a 
City in an Iſland of that Name formed by the Tigris, which the 
Turks call the Mand of the Sons of Omar; on both which Accounts 
the whole Province is named Algezira. | 25h 


Curdiſtan, the old ¶ria, is ſo named from the Curdes People 
inhabiting about Mount Czrdo, which is a noted Ridge of Hills, the 
ſame as Niphates, and Part of Mount Taurus: They run from Moſul 
to the Northweſt. | 7 DR 4 45 


Air and Soil.) The Air of theſe Countries is very healthy, plea- 
ſant, and temperate. As to the Degrees of Cold and Heat in that 
reat Extent of Land, they muſt naturally differ. by their Situation 
more North or South. The Soi of theſe Provinces, which lye all 
in a fine Climate, is in povere! rich and good. Thoſe that are wa- 
tered by the two famed Rivers, Ezphrates and Tigris, are fruitful 
in a high Degree, producing Plenty of Corn, Wine, Oil and Fruit. 
For the longeſt Day in any of theſe Parts, Examin the Table of 
Climates. | be of 


| Traffick.] Several of theſe inland Provinces do not manage any 
conſiderable Trade with foreign Parts; thoſe they export or barter 


with their Neighbors being chiefly Silk, dry Figs, Raiſins, Gall- 
nuts, and ſuch like. But Meſul is a great Thorowfare for the Ca- 
ravans and Traders from Perfia to Syria. In Diarbet and thereabout 
they tan and dye Goatſkins, commonly called Tzrky Leather, great 
Quantities of which are ſent inte moſt Parts of Europe * Aſaa. 

xroum 
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Arzroum is a Thorowfare and Magazine for Eaftindia Goods, paint- 


ed Cloths, Silks and Cottons, Madder, Wormſeed, Rhubarb, and 
many other Drugs. | 


Rarities.) At Orfa in Algezira is a large Fountain well ftockt 


with Fiſh, which the Tris call Abraham's Fountain and Fiſhes ; and 
of ſo great Veneration among them, that the Banks of it are co- 
vered with Carpets for above thirty Yards in Breadth. 2: Near the 
{aid Orfa is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grottos, in which 
are to be ſeen the Sepulchres of many primitive Chriftians, 3. Ad- 
jacent to Cariazar in the ſame Province, are many little Rooms 
hewn out of the Rock, which were probably ſome private Cells 
for Chriſtians who affected ſuch Retirement; each having a Table 
and Bench, with a repoſing Place, all cut out of the hard Stone; 
and over each of their Doors is a lively Impreſſion of a Croſs. 4. 
On the Eaſtern Bank of the Tigris, overagainſt Maſul, is the ruined 
Spot of Ground where ſtood the great and famous City of Nineweh ; 
the Proſpe& of which may ſtrike the Beholder with juſt Apprehen- 
ſions of the fading Glory of all worldly Magnificence. ' 5. About 
forty Miles from Bagdat is the Sepulchre of the Prophet Exzeke!, 


which is yearly viſited by the Jeæus of that City with great Devo- 


tion. 6. About the ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, between Euphrates 
and Tigris, is a prodigious Heap of Earth, intermixt with a Multi- 
tude of Bricks baked in the Sun, whereof each is thirty Inches 
ſquare, and three thick; the whole being five hundred Yards in 
Circuit, is called Nimrod by the Chriſtians and Jeaus in thoſe Parts, 
and by the vulgar Sort believed to be the Ruins of the renowned 
Tower of Babel; but the Arabs call it Agartuf,, and ſay it was raiſed 
by an Arabian Prince, as a Beacon or Watchtower to call his Sub- 
jets together. 7. Near Carletin in Armenia is a mountainous Rock, 
wherein are divers artificial Apartments; generally reckoned the 
retiring Place of St. Chry/oftom during his Exile. 


| Manners.) Theſe various People are different in their Tempers 
and Manners ; the Narth Provinces about Kuban Tartary being leſs 
civilized than thoſe in the South. The Armenians are Perſons of 
good Behaviour, and juſt in their Dealings, of which great Num. 
bers concerned in Merchandize, are diſperſed through moſt Parts of 
the trading World. The female Sex in Circaſſia and about Georgia, 
are generally reckoned the moſt beautiful Women in all the Eaſt ; 
and ſo highly eſteemed by the Grand Signior, and King of Perſia, 


that their Harrams or Scroghios are well ſtored with them. 


Language.) In theſe Provinces the Turkiſh, Perfian, and Armenian 
Tongues, are all underſtood, and much uſed, eſpecially the firſt. 
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In Algexira the Armenian is chiefly made uſe of in divine Servics, 
and the modern Greck in Armenia. | | Mo 


2 
x 
5 


Government.) This Eaſt Diviſion of Provinces is governed in the 
ſame Manner and Form as the Weſt, already deſcribed. The chief 
Subdiviſion is into Beglebergates and Bafjaſhips, whoſe Governors 
re ſide at the moſt noted convenient Cities, many of which are ſpe- 
cifyed in the Table, where they keep Court like Sovereign Princes, 


and receive the Tribute and Revenue of this wide extended Em- 


pire. Subordinate to theſe are many Sængiałs, and other Governors 


of trading Towns and Seaports. 


Arms. ] See Turky in Europe. 19 

Religion.] The prevailing Religion in many of theſe Parts is the 
Armerian, whereof the principal Points are theſe: 1. They allow 
the Apoſtolic and Nicene Creed!, but agree with the Greeks in aſſert- 
ing the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father only. 2. They 
deny the immaculate Conception, and allow but one Nature in 
Cbriſt, though divinely inſpired : The Ne/forians and Jacob Syrians, 
who alſo are very numerous, hold the ſame Opinion. 3. They be- 
lieve that the Souls of the Righteous are not admitted to ſee God 
till after the Reſurrection; and yet they pray to Saints departed, 
venerate their Pictures, and burn Lamps before them; praying 
likewiſe for the Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the 
Prieſt, and give the Euchariſt in both Species to the Laity, uſing un- 
leavened Bread ſoaked in Wine. In the Sacrament of Baptiſm they 
plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and apply the Chriſm or con- 
ſecrated Oil in farm of a Croſs, to ſeveral Parts of the Body, and 
then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt. They have a Mul- 


titude of Faß and Feſivals, which they punctually obſerve; and it 


is in the religious keeping of theſe Days, that the Face of Chriſtia- 
nity is yet preſerved in theſe Parts of the World. The Goſpel was 
planted here in the earlieſt Age of the Church, Bartholomew the 
Apoſtle being generally reckoned the chief, if not the firſt, 
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PART II. 0 n 1 
8 E CT. vi. 
- Aﬀan Iſlands... 


Japan Iſlands. ' 
Philippin and Carolin. 
Forer or 2 | 
olucka Iſlands. 
In eight Claſſes 590 Sonda Iſlands. | 
Ceilon Iſle, and the Malidi var. 
Andaman les. 


LChineſe Iſlands. 


Nipon Fedde, Capital 
Kiuſu —— Nangaſaki, Capital. 
Sikoco - = Awa, the Capntal: 


| Japan Iſlands 


Large land of eſo, North of Nipon. 


C Luſonia: — Mani lla, the 8 
Mindoro = Illo. | 
Samar — Catabig. © 
Liita Leita. 
Philippin from {> A d _— | 
North to South“ 775 * Ta 2 
igros — Taifan. 

EET. 4 I Panay —— Capis. 
| Parago —— T aitay. 
Mindanao — Mindanao. 


| And ſeveral hundred ſmall EY 


The Carolin Iſlands lye Southeaft ef theſe. They are in Naber 
about fifty; diſcovered in 1696, and called . from Charles 
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Guam, the ho 


Mien, Iles, euere or 2 
Northeaſt of A * 724.07 onaviſia, 


the Carolin 


Saypan, Anatayan, 
Pagon, Agrigan, 
Aſſegan, Urac. 
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C Lambok 
Cumba ba 
Flores | | 
Onta Eaſt of Java, | 
Tow „ 
| imorland 
Molucka Iſles 4 en 
Celebes 
Bouton 
JSulla 
Burro, 
| Gilolo, 
_ Ceram 


* 


>Eaſt of Borneo. 


The Nutmeg Iſlands, producing alſo ſome Cloves, are Ceram, 
Burro, Banda, Amboina, and many ſmaller, lying all together. The 
beſt Clove Iſlands lye to the North of theſe, Ternat, Tiger, Mater, 
Makian, Boſhian, Oubi. | 


Sumatra, chief Place Atchin. 


Banca, —— Banca. 


Sonda Iflands Java, Batavia. 


Borneo, ———— Borneo. 


The Ma/divas are many ſmall Hlands lying South of the Malabar 
Coaſt, the chief of which is Male or Maldiva, about the middle 
Station, where the King reſides. North from theſe and Weſt of 
Malabar are the Lakdivas, another Archipel of ſmall Iflands : Both 
of theſe together are computed above a Thouſand. 


Crilen lies Southeaft from Cor mandel: The capital Place is Candi. 


The Dutch are chiefly in Poſſeſſion of all the Coaſt and Trade, with 


ſeveral Iſlands at the Northweſt Point; Manar, Delf, Middleburg, 
Leyden, Amſterdam. | 


| Andaman Iles in F Great and Little Andaman, with Nicobar, and 


Bengal Bay at leaſt fifty more. 
5 4 Tapas Tanch, Ufu, Lalo, Toypin es, Boſbi her 
and China Formeſa, Haynan, | | 


Name. ] 


Name. HEY are called Japan or Fapen, from the Ching/e 

__ Word Zipon or T, 2 ſignifying Eaſt, being ſo ſituate 
from China ; but the Inhabitants call them Nipon, which is the Name 
of the principal land. | : 8 


Air and Soil.] The Air of theſe Iilands is mild and healthy ; 
not near ſq hot as might be expected in that Latitude. By Dan vis 
Map Japan is 135 Degrees Eaſt of London, at a Medium, and 36 
North Latitude; therefore its Diametre makes 45 Degrees Weſt 
Longitude, and 36 South Latitude, Eaſt of the River Plate in the 
South Sea. The Soil is abundantly fertil in Grain, and Variety of 
Fruits: And the Ground, tho incumbered with Foreſts, Mountains, 
and ſome Vulcanos, is very fit for Paſture, ant! well ſtockt with 
Cattel. | | 


Commodities.) The chief Produce here are the fineſt wrought 
Silks, the moſt excellent Steel Blades, Gold, Silver, Copper, Ele- 
phants Teeth, rich Furs, fine Screens, Cabinets, Porcelane, and other 
Japan Ware. 1 


Rarities.] There is in Japan or Iſle of Nipon, according to Va- 
renius, a remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water 1s nearly hot as boiling 
Oil. It breaks out twice a Day for the Space of one Hour, durin 

which Time the Eruption is ſo violent, that nothing can withſtan 
the Strength of its Current; and making ſuch a Noiſe, that it 
frequently reſembles the Report of a great Gun. 2. In the ſame 
Iſland is a prodigious high Mountain, 4 ſuppoſed to equal, 
and by ſome to ſurpaſs the Pike of Teneriſt, being viſible at 
forty Liegues diſtant. 3. In theſe Iſlands are commonly reckoned 
eight different Vulcanos, whereof ſome are very terrible. Here is 
allo Variety of medicinal Waters, and many hot Springs, one 
whereof eats or conſumes all Iron, Cloth, and Wood that lyes 
therein. 4. In the City of Miaco is a great Colaſſus of gilded Cop- 
per, to which People pay their Devotion. Of ſuch a Bigneſs is this 
Pagod, that being ſet in a Chair, which is 80 Foot, broad and 70 
high, no leſs than 15 Men may conveniently ſtand on his Head, 
all his other Limbs being large in Proportion. Here is alſo the 
Temple of Amide, almoſt covered with Gold. The Statue of that 
Idol is placed upon a golden Altar on Horſeback, inriched with 
Diamonds and coſtly Furniture. 


Manners.) The Fapaneſe are People of an olive Complexion, 
good Stature, ſtrong-Conſtitution, and fit to be Soldiers, Their 
Food is chiefly Fowl, Rice, and Herbs; for they eat nd Cattel. 
They have great Memories, quick Fancies, with a ſolid Judge- 
ment, and are excellent in their Manufadures. They are _ 
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28 Alan Iſlands. Pax T II. 
dantly fair and juſt in their Dealings, but naturally diſdain all 
Strangers, eſpecially thoſe of the Chri/tian Religien, ſuffering none 
ſuch to traffick with them, except the Durch, who are permitted 


the Uſe of a ſmall Iſland, with a Warehouſe for their Goods, on 
the Weſt of Kiuſu by Nangaſaki. | 


Language.) The Fapaniſe Tongue is ſaid to be very polite and co- 
pious, abounding with ſynonymous Words, which are uſed accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the Quality, Age, and 
Sex, both of the Speaker and the Perſon to whom the Diſcourſe is 
directed. They write from the Top of the Page, continuing their 
Line from Right to Left, and from Left to Right, till they reach 
the Bottom. | | 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands are governed by ſeveral Viceroys, 
who are all ſubject to one Sovereign, ſtiled the Emperor of Japan. 
His Government is alſo deſpotic, and his Subjects adore him as a 
Divinity, - never daring to look in his Face ; and when they ſpeak 
of him, they turn their Countenances down to the Earth. Peculiar 
to theſe Princes is a Cuſtom, that they think it a Kind of Sacrilege 
to {ſuffer either Hair or Nails to be cut after Coronation. 


Arms. According to the Embaſiadors of the Dutch Eaft India 


Company, the Emperor of Japan bears Or, fix Stars Argent in an 
oval Shield, and bordered with little Points of Gold : But others 
report his Arms are Sable, three Trefoils Argent. 


Religion.] The Japaneſe are groſs Idolaters, having a Multitude 
of Idols, to whoſe particular Service great Numbers both of Men 
and Women do conſecrate themſelves. They acknowlege two Dei- 
ties, Amido and Aaco; and believe the Immortality of the Soul by 
Tranſmigration. They imagine that the frequent Repetition of 
certain Words will atone for all their Miſdoings, and procure to 
them a ome Felicity at laſt. When the Portugueſe were ſettled 
here, they diſcovered ſuch extravagant Zeal in making Converts to 
Popery, that the Japancſe took an utter Averſion to all of that Re- 


ligion, calling them Craſimen; and in the Year 1614 expelled from 


their Iſlands all People called Chriſtiant, prohibiting them both 
Trade and Settlement there: But the Hollanders denying themſelves 
to be Cro/men, or Chriſtians ſo called, and taking * to tram- 
2 a Roman Croſs under their Feet, they had Leave to trade, under 
ome Reſtrictions as juſt now mentioned. Nipen is 560 Miles in 
Length % Ks is 130, and Sifoco 100. . 
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Name. IT HESE Iſlands, diſcovered by Magellan in 1521, are 

called Philippin by the Spaniards, Italians, Engliſh, 
French, and others, ſo named from Ph:/ip of Spain, in whoſe Time 
they began to be inhabited by Spaniards, Magellan being ſlain in 
a Skirmiſh with the Natives in the Iſle of Zebu, left Drake the Ho- 
nor of being the firſt Circumnavigator of the Globe. Pn 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding 


they lye ſo near the Equator. Their oppoſite Place on the Globe is 
the Country of Paraguay in South America. 8 


Soil] The Land is generally very fertil, producing great Variety 


of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits in Abundance. Here is alſo good Paſ- 


turage ; and ſeveral of the Iſlands have the Advantage of ſome rich 
Mines of Gold, and other Metals. | * 


Commodities.] The chief Produce of theſe Iſlands is Rice, Caſſia. 
Wax, Honey, Spice, Gold, Cotton, Tobacco. There are two 
large annual Ships, that navigate from the Port of Manilla to 


Acapulco in Mexico; they carry the fineſt Goods of the'Eaſt, and 
make their Returns in Money and European Goods. * 


Rarities.) In the Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands is frequently ſeen 
a Sort of Fiſh, about the Bigneſs of a Calf, which in Shape reſem- 
bles that of the Syren, ſo famous among the Poets ; whence our 
Engliſb Navigators term it the Voman Fiſh, becauſe its Head, Face, 
Neck, and Breaſt, are ſomewhat like thoſe of a Woman. In ſeveral 


of the Philippins are ſome little Yolcanos ; and Luſonia is troubled 
with Earthquakes, | | 


Here is one Archb;/bop, namely he of Manilla, in the Iſland of 
Luzon or Luſonia. | | 


| Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands are generally a couragious 
and valiant Sort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in ſeveral 
Places. They are civil and honeſt enough in their Dealings with 
the Chineſe and Europeans; but moſt of them have a great Averſion 


to the Spaniards, who uſe them tyrannically, according to their 
Cuſtom in other Parts of the World. 


| ! , * 
Language.] The prevailing Language here is the Sp2ni/5; which 
is not only uſed by the Spaniards, 2 alſo e and ſpoke by 
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300 Alan Wands. PART H. 
many of the Natives. As for the Language peculiar to them, the 
beſt Account thereof, is its near Aſſinity to the Malayan Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being ſubject to the King of Spain, 
are ruled by a particular Vigeroy, who keeps his Court at Manilla 
in Lyſonia, But the great Ifland of Mindanao hath a Sultan or King 
of its own, independent of any other Power. l | 


Religion.] Many of the milder Sort of Natives are inſtructed in, 
and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, by the Application, 
Care and Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries. The reſt being of a 
ſavage untractable Temper, continue ſtill in the Darkneſs of Pagan- 
i/m. As for Mindanao, the People there are chiefly Mahometans. 
Luſonia is 300 Miles in Length. Mindanao is not ſo long, but 
broader and more compact. Some other of theſe Iſlands are one 
hundred or more Miles in Extent. 


Ladron, or Marian Jſlands. 


"HIS Word Ladron is Thief, and was given to theſe Iflands when 
Sir Francis Drake touched here, in his Voyage round the 
World 1579; becauſe the Natives ſtole many Things from his Men 
who went aſhore to traffick. Philip II. of Spain firſt took Poſſeſſion 
of them in 1565, and in the Reign of Philip IV. they were called 
Marian, in Honor of his Wife Mary Ann of Auſtria. They lye 
wide of the Philippin on the Eaſt, in a North and South Poſition 
about 20 in Number, of which only Gzam is inhabited, where the 
Governor lives at the Town of St. Ignacio. One or two of the 
Iſlands are imployed for cultivating Rice, and breeding of Cattel 
for the Garriſon and People at Guam. The Iſle of Tinian is where 
Commodore A»/on and his Men were left aſhore in 1742, and in 
ow Danger of loſing their Ship: And Guam hath been viſited by 
everal of our Circumnavigators, Candi/h, Dampier, Cowley, Rogers, 


and Chppertor. i 
Molucka Iſlands. 


© TEE hs Hands, unknown to the Antients, are termed 

Melucka from the Indian Word Molul, fignifying Head, 
becauſe they make the Front or Head of the great Indian Archi- 
pelago. The Portugueſe firſt diſcovered them in the Year 1511. 


Air and Soil.) Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either Side of 
the Equator, the Air is extremely hot, and generally eſteemed un- 
wholſom : And the Sei! is not reckoned ſo fertil as that of he Phi- 

PE | ippins 


TS, 


his 


un- 


Phi- 


partly under the Equinoctial Line. 
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lippin, eſpecially in Grain ; but for Spices, and rich Mines of Gold, 
they far excel them, The Days and Nights vary but little in their 
Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſlands being fo near unto, and 


Ly 


Commodities. ] The chief Merchandize here is in Gold, Cotton, 
Spices of all Sorts ; eſpecially Cinnamon, Pepper, Cloves, Nutm 
Ginger, Sago, Maſtick, Aloes, &c. re iy In 2 


Rarities.) In the Iſle of Tor grows a Tree that ſmells exactly 
like human Excrement; Part of an Arm of which Tree is to be 
ſeen among the Curioſities of Greſbam College. 2. Here are ſeve- 
ral Vulcanos; particularly that in Banda, which once made a dread- 
ful Eruption, not only of Fire arid Sulphur, but of ſuch a prodigious 
Number of Stones, that they covered à great Part of the Iſland ; 


and ſo many fell into the Sea, that where it was forty" Fathom - 


Water near the Shore, is now a dry Beach. 3. In Tema Hlandis 
another Vulcano, reckoned more terrible than the former, which is 
deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 4. Among 'theſs 
Iſlands is a Bird, called by Europeans the Bird of Paraaiſe. Tis in- 
deed a Creature of admirable Beauty, and being always ſeen flying, 
moſt People thought it had no Feet; but this Miſtake” bath been 
long ago rectifyed by ocular Proof, though Scaliger and Geer 
both believing it, did at. firſt lead many into that Abſurdity. 5. Te 
theſe Remarkables we may add that Quality of Cio ves, namely their 
ſtrange attracting Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to 


drain a Hogſhead of Wine or Water in a ſhort Time; whereby ſome 


unwary Commanders of Ships have been unexpectedly deprived of 
their greateſt Comfort and Subſiſtence. n 


Manners.) The Molucka People, eſpecially theſe who inbabit the 


midland Parts, are generally eſteemed inhuman and treacherous. 


They commonly go naked, except a ſmall Covering aboutthe mid- 
dle; but thoſe near the Seacoaſt,” who have Commerce with Furo- 
peant, are pretty well civilized, and ſeveral of them prove very in- 
genious. Their Manner of dealing is all by Barter, they being as 
yet Strangers to Money. | e ee COHORT?! 


Language.] All we find of the Language peculiar to the Natives 
of theſe Iſlands is, that their Dialect ſeems barbarous and confuſed 
like the People. The trading Perſons among them, in their Deal- 
ings with Strangers, uſe the broken Portugueſe and Malayan. ' 


Government.] Theſe Iſlands are ſubje& to many ſovereign Raias 
of their own, and ſome, particularly: Celebes and Gilolo, have each 
of them ſeveral petty Kings, or independent Chiefs, The Portu- 
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gieſe formerly had great Footing here; but now the Dutch give 
Law, and are Maſters of all the Trade in theſe Parts. e 


Religion. The Inhabitants in general are groſs Idolaters; for 
here are many Deſcendents and People of pan and China; with 


whom are intermixt many Mabometans, chiefly on the Coaſt: Alſo 
ſome few who profeſs a little of Chriſtianity. Kel 


Note that Celebes, the largeſt of theſe Hands is 450 Miles long; 
and ſeveral others meaſure 100 or 200 ee ___-- © 


* 


The Sonda lands. 


Name iT HESE Iſlands are called Senda, from the Strait of that 
= Name between Sumatra and Java; a Paſſage wWhick 


Nature hath: kindly and remarkably left open, for the univerſal | 


Commerce of this grand Archipel of the Eaſt. Senda Strait hach its 
Name in Reſemblance of the noted Sund or Strait of Denmart, be- 
tween Zeeland and Sconen. | eel adl3-"1 42989 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot, being ſituate un- 
der and about the Equator. In Sumatra tis unwholſom, by reafon 
of the Marſhlands where with the Iſland abounds. + Sumatra is 850 
Miles long and 130 broad. Bornco is 700 Miles long and 500 broad; 


conſequently three Times bigger than Sumatra, and is undoubtediy 


much the largeſt Iſland in the World. The oppoſite Place to Bun 


is that Land in South America between the Rivers Oronote and 
Amazon. | 70 een ee eee 


Soil.) The Soil is generally very good, eſpecially in Java and 
Sumatra, affording great Plenty of Corn and Fruits; mightily 
abounding with all the chief Spices; well furniſhed with various 
Kinds of Fowl; and wonderfuliy. ſtored with rich Mines of Gold, 
Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals. {+ 111d ; We 

Commodities.) The chief Export of theſe Iſlands is Gold in great 
Quantities, moſt Sorts of Spice, Plenty of Wax and Honey, vilks 
and Cottons, precious Stones, the beſt Kind of Braſs, Dragon's 
Blood, dying Woods, Camphire, and the beſt Bezoar. © 


Rar ities.] In the Iſland of Java are Serpents or Land Aligators 


of a prodigious Length and Size, nine or ten * ards long, one being 


taken, that was above thirteen Yards, and ſo big, that they found 
à young Boar in his Belly: They will follow Monkies up the Trees 
.to deyour them, In the ſame Ifiand is a Vulcano, which ſometimes 
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PART II. Aſian Ilands. 0 
burns with great Rage. 2. About the middle of Sumatra is an- 
other burning Mountain, which vomits Fire and Aſhes like Mount 


Aitne or Veſuvius. 3. In the ſame Iſland is a Tree, whoſe re- 


warkable Property is to put forth Abundance of fine Buds every 
Evening, which look pleaſant to the Eye, and have a moſt fragrant 
Smell, but theſe fading and falling to the Ground after Sunriſe, the' 
Tree appears all the remaining Day in a ſorrewful and mourning; 
Dreſs till the Evening. 4. The Oranoutan is thought peculiar to 
the Iſle of Java. Tis of all wild Animals moſt reſembling the 
human Species in Shape, Sagacity, and walking upright. Hamilton 


ſays that he ſaw one of them kindle a Fire and blow it with his 


Mouth; and another broiling a Fiſh to eatiwith his boiled Rice. 
They are three or four. Foot high and live in the Woods, being ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed the Iſſue of a Baboon and ſome; ſavage, ndian: 
Woman. In 1730 we had one of them brought over to Landen as 
a ſurprizing Curioſity; but none of the Learned could affirm it 
was either Male or Female, being a Mixture and Confuſion of 
both: Which proves that though Nature permits equivocal Gene- 
ration by certain Animals, it doth not ſuffer them to multiply with 
each other. 12001.) © 771 Se ads . 1 Wield 


Manners.] In theſe Iſlands the Natives conſiderably differ in 
Point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being Men of good Wit, and In- 
tegrity, except the ſavage Nations inland: Thoſe of Java, trea- 


cherous, proud and deceitful. The Inhabitants of Sumatra are good 


Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſome of them expert Mariners. 

Language. ] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the.ſame,. 
but differs greatly in Variety of Dialects. But the trading People 
underſtand and ſpeak the bad Portugueſe and Malayan, which are 
uſed in all theſe Farths:::i nib 56 530402 : 977 cpnhray 20 


Government.) In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings or .Sul- 
tans. In Borneo one Mabometan and the other Pagan; In Sumatra 
and Java are many Princes, ſome Mabometan and ſome Pagans 
The chief of thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achin, and Materam is 
the chief in Java. The Hollanders and Portugueſe have eſtabliſhed 
many FaQtories in theſe Iſlands, but moſtly the former. Batavia, 
the capital City of Java, is the Reſidence of the Dutch Governor 
General of all their Settlements in the gies... Tis one of the neat- 


eſt, largeſt, moſt populous, and beſt fortifyed Cities in any Part of 
the World. | * old g47 rt 


* 


Religion.] The Inhabitants who reſide in the inland Parts, are ge- 


nerally groſs Idolaters; but thoſe about the Seacoaſt profeſs the 


Doctrine of Mahomet, In Java and ſome other Iſlands there are 
likewiſe many Chineſe, Ceilon 
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3 Alan Ind. Parr It. 
C'tilon and the Maldive Wands. 1458 


Nane. EILON or Selon is an Arabian Word, and Sein Diva 
| means the Iſland of Selon. The French write it Ceilan, 


| becauſe they pronounce it as the Engliſb do Ceilon. This is the ſame 


Ifland as the Taprobana of Ptolemy. So likewiſe the Ma/dive Iſlands 
are called the Ms/divas, or Iſlands of Male, which is the principal 
thereof. Ceilen is 220 Miles long, and 120 where broadeſt : It re« 
ſembles a Pear in the Shape, or rather that of a dryed Ham. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands, notwithſtanding their Nearneſs to 
the Equator, is very temperate, there falling a nightly Dew which 
helps to qualify the ſame, but is frequently mortal to Strangers. 
In Ceilon tis fo pure and wholſom, that the Indians call it Tenariſain 


. or Land of Delight ; and have a Tradition that Adam was formed in 


this Hand, which they all believe. | 


Soil.] The Soil is extraordinary fruitful, but Millet is the chief 
Grain, of which the Ma/divas have two Crops in a Year. "y 
- Commodities.) The chief Merchandize and Produce of theſe Iſlands 


are Cinnamon, Gold, Silver, Spices, Rice, Honey, precious Stones, 
Pepper, black Lead and Coral; alſo Cowry Shells. . 


Rarities.) In Ceilon is that remarkable Mountain called Adam's 


Pike, being one of the higheſt in all, India. The Natives climb it 


once a Year with religious Veneration, there being Chains fixt in 
the Sides to help them up. In many of the Ma/dive and grows 
that Tree bearing the Cocoa, or India Nuts, which is remarkable for 
its various Uſes; for out of it is yearly drained a large Quantity of 
Juice, which being prepared after different Manners, taſteth very 
like excellent Oil, Milk, Butter, as alſo ſome Sorts of Wine and 
Sugar.” Of the Fruit they make Bread, and the Leaves ſerve as 
Paper to write upon. As for the Trunk of the Tree, they uſe it in 
building of Houtes or Ships. | 5 


Manner s.] The Inhabitants are well proportioned, and reckoned 
a very ingenious People in Silk and Cotton Work; alſo good Arti- 
ficers in Metals. Moſt of them go naked, except a Cloth about 
their Middle ; and at eight or nine Years old the Women are mar- 
riageable. | ; | 


Language.) The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a peculiar Far- 


gen of their own, Thoſe who reſide at the maritime Places of Ceilon 


anderſtand a little Dutch, and broken Portigugſe. | 
, Fi Government.) 


TECTaS 8 


SN 8 


Government.) The Maldive Iſlands are ſubject to one Sovereign, 
who keeps his Court at Male. They are divided into thirteen 
Cluſters or Cantons called Attolies, which are ſo many diſtinct Go- 
vernments ; and in the Whole are generally reckoned ten or twelve 
hundred. Ceilon hath its own King reſiding at Candi, to whom ſe- 
veral little Princes are tributary; but the Seacoaſts are poſſeſſed by 
the Dutch, who in Effect are Maſters of this Iſland, both in Trade 
and Power. 1 „  1UFT 


Religion.] The Natives of the Ma/dive Iſlands are moſtly Ma- 
hometans ; but thoſe of Ceilon are Pagans, being originally Malabars. 


The Andaman Iſles lye in the Gulf of Bengal, toward the Eaſt. 
The Inhabitants are excellent Swimmers and Fiſhermen. In ſome 
of the Iflands they have good Hogs and Poultry which they barter 
for Knives, Hatchets, and Linen. They have no Rice or Pulſez 
ſo that their Bread is Cocoa, Yams, and Potatoes. The Natives are 
generally tall and well made, who live intirely in the Bays near the 
Sea, for the Sake of Trade and Subſiſtence. | 


Hainan Iſland is 1 30 Miles in Length and 70 in Breadth. It lies on 
the South Coaſt of China, and belongs to that Empire. Chief 
Places are Liontobeu, 7. antcheu, Vantches, Yatches. 5 | 


Formoſa which alſo belongs to China, is 200 Miles long; not 
broad in Proportion but ſhaped like a Mint or Bayleaf. It lies 
on the Southeaſt of China, Taywar being the principal Town and 
Port. The Account formerly given of this Iſland by My. P/a/manazaar 
is a meer Impoſture, invented and publiſht by him and his Book- 
ſeller to get a little Money: Of this he hath made an honeſt and frees 
Declaration in the Folio Syſtem of Geography, under the Word 
Formoſa. | e ; 
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CHAP. III. 4 
Of AF RIC A, the Third Quarter 


Divided in Four general Heads. 4 


. Land of the Wi dir | a x 
Containing Expr, Nubia, Fungi, Abeſſmia, Barbaß 
with * and the * of Zaara. 

2. Land of the Blacks. 


Containing Guiney, all Nigritia ot Negreland, 2 
N Bourno, Kauga, Aue. 


7 * 125 
„„ wo. Ss... 


3. Congo or Lower Gui 10. 


ain g Macoko or Anxi ko, Lans . ego 
2 Benguela. | 


4. Cafreria. 
Containing Adel, Machidas, Z anguebar, Monomotapty 
T6 + and the Land of Hotentots. "I 


Laſtly, The African Iſlands. 
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Egypt, 7 


Extent and Situation. 
Miles. 


Degrees. 
Length 500 [ 13 ; 23 and 32 North Latitude; 
Breadth 300 een J 28 and 36 Eaſt Longitude, 


The Length is from Aſuen South, to Reſet North 500 Miles. 


The Breadth is from the Red Sea Eaſt to the Weſt Border, more or 
leſs 300 at a Medium. 


Lower Epe. or Delta —1 FRO Kaſſet, Fua, Damiat, 


Middle Eeype, or Heptanomis Cairo, Hum, Suez, Bene/ef, Ober. 


U Egypt, Thebais, 
1 507 we | Gs — Girge, Harga, Kious, Afaa, Mare: 


The Seacoaſt of Upper Egypt is called ok and the chief Seaport 


=  Caffr. 


ame.] HIS Country, the ſame with antient Egypt, is bounded 
Eaſt by the Red/ea; on the Weſt by Lybia ; on the 
North by the Mediterranean, and on the South by Nabia. It was 
ariouſly named of old, as Miſraim or Mezar by the Fews: Mexzra 
and Mezir by the Arabian, and Eaſtern People: Melambolos bo. 
ucian : Oceana by Beroſus: Ogygia by Xenophon: Potamis b 
lotus : and Hefeftia by Homer. The — and general Mos of 
gypt is beſt derived from Aiguptos, fignifying the Land of Captor, 
* was the old Metropolis. The Greeks called it Aiguptos, 
the Latins Aegyptus. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very hot, and —— . 
om, being infected with nauſeous Vapours, aſcending from the 
imey Soil of the Land. The Diſtance of the River Nile being 31 


Degrees Eaſt from London, the oppoſite Place to Egypt is therefore | 


49 Weſt from London, and 28 South Latitude. 
A S | Soil.) 
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Soil.] Egypt was always, and is now as fertil a Country as 
in the wer, the Soi! being wonderfully fattened 5 wats | 
overflowing of the Nile; the Cauſe of which is the great Rains 
from Nubia and Abeſſinia, that fall regularly for four Months, be- 
ginning in June; for in Egypt they have none. This Land is ex- 
ceding plentiful in all Sorts of Grain; and for its Abundance of 
Corn was uſually called the Granary of Rome. The longeſt Day is 
about fourteen tzours. 1 IC, 75 


Commodities] The 'Traffick and Produce of this Kingdom are Su- 
„Flax. Rice, all Sorts of Grain and Fruit, Linen, Salt, Balſam, 
nna, Caſſia, and Abundance of aromatic Drugs, Plants and 
3 SS bf 5 E 
Rarities. ] In and near Alexandria are many noble Remains e 
Antiquity; particularly the ruined Walls of that celebrated City, 
built by Alexander. the Great ; with a conſiderable Number of 
Towns, ſeveral of which are almoſt intire : Here alſo are diverſe 
ſtately porphyry Pillars, and curious Obeliſks of pure Granet, eſpe- 
cially ' wh called Pompey's Pillar, of one Stone 114 Foot bigh,. ac- 
cording to Pocoth. Some are ſtanding, others thrown down, and 
all adorned with Variety of Hieroglyphics ; for a particular Account 
of which fee. Philoſophical Tranſadtions, and the aforeſaid Author. 
2, In the Caftle of Grand Cairo are ſeveral Remarkables worthy 
Obſervation, which Strangers with ſame Difficulty obtain Leave to 
ſee; the chief whereof are theſe three, Firſt, the Arcane, which is 
a frightful dark Dungeon, wherein, as they ſay, the Patriarch Foſeph 
was confined. Secondly, A very large Room, with about thir 
Pillars of Theban Stone, which yet bears the Name of Jo/cph's Ha 
Thiraly, In this Caſtle is a prodigious deep Pit, with a Spring of 
good Water at the Bottom, being a great Rarity in Eg yp, Which 
the Natives call Jeſeph's Well. From this Pit ſome Travellers talk 
of an artificial Communication under Ground between the Pyramids 
and the Town of Szcz, being 70 Mile: For a larger Account ſee Po- 
-eock, Shaw, and T hevenot's Travels, 3. A few Miles Weſt of Grand 
Cairo are the Egyptian Pyramids, thoſe wondrous Monuments of Anti- 
quity, which devouring Time hath notconſumed, or hardly impaired, 
though ereQed thirteen hundred years before Chriſt. The ſmall ones 
are inconſiderable, but the biggeſt is 700 Foot ſquare at bottom, 
each fide being an equilateral Triangle, fronting the four Quarters 
of the World. The Square of ſeven being 49, makes 450,000 
Foot; therefore the Square covered by this Pyramid is above eleven 
Acres of Land. The Property of theſeſ Triangles being as 5 to 7, 
from the Baſe to the Upright, the Pyramid muſt then be near .500 


Foot high, if it ends in a Point: But as the Summit is a OUS 
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of 17 Foot, the Building is ſuppoſed to be imperſect, and was to 
have ſome proper Hieroglyphic for the finiſhibg, highly ſutable to 
the Myftery of the Egyptian Prieſthood, and the dark; Divinity of 
ſuch a ſtrange enormous Lemple. 4. Adjacent to this Pyramid is 


a monſtrous great Figure called Sphinx 3- the Buſt, being all of one 


Stone, repreſents the Face and Breaſt of a Woman, whoſe 9 
according to Pliny, is 130 Reman Foot in Cireumference, and 13 
long; alſo 162 from the Top of the Head to the lower Part of che 


Belly. 5. Near Caire are ſeveral deep ſubterranean Cawvities, hewn 


out of the Rock, having Variety of Hieroglyphics inſcribed on the 
Walls, wherein are depoſited many of the Epypiiar Mummies; and 
in ſome of theſe Vaults, certain Lamps are ſaid. to have been found. 
which conſtantly burn without conſuming, till expoſed to the open 
Air. 6. In the famous River Ml are Abundance of Crocadiles, 
thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, which Bochart endeavours to 
prove the ſame with that Creature mentioned in the Book of Fob. 


under the Name of Leviathan, commonly taken for the Whale, 


A complete Skeleton of this Animal, about four Yards three Quar- 
ters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Ereſbam College, being 
preſented to the Royal Society by Sir Robert Southwell. 7. In that 
Part of the Nile, Got the 22d Degree in Nubia, is the great Cata- 
ract, whoſe Fall from the Rock is above 200 Foot; making in its 
Deſcent a Sheet of Water between 30 and 40 Foot broad, under 


which People may walk ſecurely, without being wet. To theſe 
an Curiofity of hatching Chickens 


Rarities we may add that Egypt 
by the Warmth of Ovens ; Iong Walks being incloſed for that Pur. 
poſe, and the Eggs covered with Dung or Aſhes. ; 


Manners.) The modern Egyptians and Arabs are of a low Sta- 
ture and ſlender. They have tawny Complexions, and are generally 
reckoned cowardly, luxurious, and cunning. They much degene- 
rate from their Anceſtors in every thing, except a vain Pretenſe to 
Aſtrology and Divination. | 


Language.) The chief Language uſed in this Country, is the 
Turkib and vulgar Arabic, eſpecially the latter. The Arabs brought 
in their Language with their Conqueſt, which hath been preſerved 
here ever fince ; but the Coptees ſo called, who are deſcended from 
the antient Eg ypti ans, do in their Divine Worſhip uſe the old Zgyp- 


tian Tongue, which is very different from all the Oriental Lan- 
guages. In Places of any conſiderable Traffick, many of the 


European Tongues are underſtood and made ule of. 


* 


Grvernment.] This Kingdom very famous both in ſacred and pro- 
fane Hiſtory, being now a Province of the Turtiſb Empire, is go- 
| | == 
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310 | Egypt. PART II. 
verned by a partieular Baja or Begleberg, who reſides in great State 
at Grand Cairo; which Poſt is the moſt honorable Government of- 
any in the O: toman Dominions, this Viceroy having under him 
fifteen or more | extenſive Governments ; alfo a powerful Militia, 
reckoned the moſt conſiderable of all the Turi Provinces. 


Religien.] The Inhabitants of this Country, being Turks, Moors, 
and Arabs, are more ſtrict Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, than 
any other in the Ottoman Dominions. Here alſo are Jews in 
great Numbers, and many Chriſtians called Copti, or Coptees, Theſe 
are the natural Zgyprians, ſo named from the old capital City of 
Coptos. They follow the Opinion of Futyches, who lived about the 
Year 440, and that of Jacob Syrius who came after, that Chriſt had 
but one Nature, and was not born of a Virgin. The Chriftian 
Faith was firſt planted here by St. Mark the Evangeliſt, who is ſup. 
poſed to have been the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria. 85 


| - 
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PART II. 
STC 
Barbary, 


This North Part of 4f-ica includes all the Land from the Limits 


of Egypt at the Catabathmus, to the Southweſt Bounds of Morocko 


at Cape Agulon near the River Sus, being 1800 Miles. 
arb is divided into theſe five Klagdoms, 
Morocko, Fez, Algier, Tunis, T ripoñ. 
The two firſt were united under one Head in the 17th Century, : 


with Tafilet and Darrs. 


Moxoxco, T, agaoſt, 
Morocko, Part of } Tarudant, Santa Crux, 
Mauritania. Mogador, Saffi, 
C Mazagan, Tefza. 

Fez, Azamor, 

1 2 Tear, 

">, . Salli, Alcazar, 

eld Nee, . Fo on. nod Fol, to-Stale, 
- Mezima, Melilla. 


ALGiER, Telemſin, 
Oran, [to the Spaniard, | 
< Muſtagan, Bugia, 

Setif, Conſtantin, 
Bana, Tebex. 


Algier, 
old Numidia. 


| Tous, Benxert, 
Tunis, Part of | | gf Pom 
engmal rica. en Bfſokes; Caper, 
| Capſa, Tozer » 


Tirol, Gerbi Ifle, 
Tripoli, Part of } Zoara, Sabart, 
original Africa.] Ziliten, Tolemet, 


Curen, Dern, and the Deſert of Barca. 
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1 Barbary. Par 
Name.] B Arbary is bounded on the Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by 

the Atlantic Ocean; North by the Mediterranean Sea; 
and South by the Great Deſert: So called by the Saracens from 
Barbar; ſignifying a heavy, clowniſh, murmuring Sound, becauſe 
this People ſeemed to pronounce their Language after that manner. 
Others rather imagine that the Romans, upon the Conqueſt of this 
Country, called it Barbaria, and the Inhabitants Barbarians, after 
the Example of the Greeks, who gave this Name to all Nations that 
had no public Schools for Philoſophy, and the polite Arts. 


Air and Sil.) The Air of this Country is indifferently tem- 
perate, and generally eſteemed healthy. is abundantly fer- 
til in Corn, Rice, and fine Fruits, notwithſtanding the many 
Mountains and Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean. It 
breeds Variety of noble Animals, particularly the Lion, Panther, 
Leopard, Camel, Dromedary, Oftrich, Buffalo, and Porcupine: 
Alto fine Barbary Horſes, and Abundance of Cattel. The A/gerine 
Vines are large and thick, with Bunches of Grapes, commonly 


18 Inches long. The Rinoceros, Tyger, and Elephant are pecu- 
lar to South Africa. 8 | | 


Commodities.] The chief Merchandize here is Wool, Gum, Honey, 


Wax, Oil, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Dates, Almonds, Mantles, Morecko 
Leather, and Gold in ſmall Bits. | 


Rarities.) On Mount Zagwan near Tunis, are ſome Ruins of an 
old Caſtle, built by the Romans, with diſtin Latin Inſcriptions, 
yet to be ſeen on ſeveral marble Stones. 2. From the ſaid Moun- 
tain to the City of Carthage near Tunis, was once a curious Aqua- 
aut: And upon Mount Uſtt, more South, are ſome Remains of 
Roman Magnificence, viſible to this Day. 3. In the City of Mo- 
rocko are two magnificent Temples, one built by Hali, and the other 
by Adul Mumen, which deſerve the Regard of a curious Traveller. 
4. In the Palace at Moroclo, a Building of great Extent, called 
Alcazawa, is a ſtately Moſky with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top 
were four Apples of Gold, but fince taken down by Muley 1/mae!, for 
their intrinſic Value, being 700 Pound in Weight: And in another 
Court of the ſaid Palace is a very high Tower, ſo contrived that the 
King can mount to the Top of it on Horſeback. 5. In the City 
of Fcz is a famous Moſky called Caruven, a full Mile in Circuit, 
containing above fifteen hundred marble Pillars, and furniſhed with 
thirty large Gates. It hath three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, be- 
fore they go to Prayers; and in it are nine hundred Lamps, which 
are commonly lighted, and burn every Night. 6. A few Miles 
from the Ruins of Tangier is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms 


deep, reſembling a Coalpit, which leads into a large ſubter 


ranean 


Vault, 


FFF 


PART II. 


Vault, from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, all 
of them done with good Marble; and undoubtedly deſigned as Re- 
poſitories for the Dead, there being found in them many Urns and 
Statues, with ſome Inſcriptions in the Punic Language. 9. Over the 
River Subu near Fez, r two Hills, is a remarkable 


Barbary. 313 


Bridge, or rather a ready Way of paſſing from one Side to the 
other; which is by the Help of two large Poſts, on either Side one, 
nxt in the Ground. Between theſe are extended two ſtrong Ropes, 
and to one of them is tied a Sort of Baſket able to hold ten Men, 
into which the Paſſengers. being entred, and drawing one of the 
Ropes, which runs by a Pulley, they waft themſelves over much 
ſooner than we can do either by Bridge or Boat. Dapper's Account 
of Africa. ISVS e 


Manners.] The Moors were characterized of old by Heradian as 2 
People cruel in their Nature, and bold in any deſperate Undertak- 
ing, being fearleſs of Death and Danger. They are alſo very in- 
conſtant, crafty, and unfaithful ; active of Body, impatient of La- 
bour and covetous of Honour. Some of them are ſtudious in Mat- 
ters of their Law; and others are inclined to the Mathematics ant 
Philoſophy. The Inhabitants of Salli, Tripoli, and Algier, are 


mightily given to —_ ; but many of the Morocks People oy | 
ta 9 


themſelves in Merchandize. The City of Fez is the Mooriſb Capi 
and the Inhabitants about 100, ooo. | 


Language.) Tn moſt of the Seaport Towns, and all the Countries 
bordering on the Sea, the ae, Language is broken Arabic. In 
the City of Morocko, and ſeveral other Places, they ſtill retain a 
Diale& of the old African. The trading People, eſpecially in their 
Dealing with Strangers, uſe a confuſed Mixture of Spaniſb and Portu- 
gueſe, not unlike the Lingua Franca among the Turks. 


Government.) This Northern Part of MHrica, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral Kingdoms and Provinces, is chiefly under the Turks, and the 
King of Morecko. - To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Moroclo 
and Fez ; and to him are aſcribed the following Titles, Emperor 
of Africa, King of Morocko, Fez, Taſſilet, and Darra; and great 


Sheriff of Mabomet. The other Kingdoms and States of this Coun- 


try are moſtly tributary to the Tzrks : But Tanis, Algier, and Tripoli, 
which are three ſtrong Commonwealths, or rather diſtin King- 
doms, tho each of them hath its reſpective Baſ/a appointed by the 
Grand Signior, yet they are ſo reſolute in maintaining their Liberties 
and Privileges, that thoſe Baſbas are little more than Cyphers For 
the Inhabitants chuſe their own Prince or Dey, who rules the King- 
dom, appoints Judges, and paſſeth Sentence in all Affairs, whether 
Civil or Criminal. The Divan of Tunis is compoſed, of one Aga for 
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314 Barbary. Part II. 
the Janiſaries, one Khiya or General, twelve Odabali, twenty four 
Baulobali, and two Secretaries, who judge in all Matters, after they 
have heard the Sentiment of the Sovereign Duke or Dey, who may 
reject or approve their Adviee, as he thinks fit. As for Algier, the 
Government thereof is lodged in the Officers of the Army. of whom 
the Council of State is compoſed, and the Aa of the Janiſaries is 
Prefident. Tis true, the Grand Signior uſed to keep a Baba here 
with the Title of Viceroy, but he was only a Royal Shadow; for he 
could not ſo much as enter the Divan, unle's invited by the Coun- 
cil, who ſent for him; and when admitted he had but 2 ſingle Voice, 
and the Liberty of giving his Opinion: Wherefore the 7u-4//6 Em- 
peror is now contented with giving his Title of B:j4a to the Dey 
himſelf, who is properly the Ducal King of Algier. Tripoli alſo is 
now a Royal State, or indedendent Sovereignty, like that of Tunis. 


Arms.) The chief Monarch in Barbary being the King of Moroclo, 
he bears for Arms Or, three Whecls Argent. f 5 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is Mahometi/m ; 
but the Inhabitants of Maroclo differ from other Mabometans in ſe- 
veral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maintained by the Fol- 
lowers of Hamet, firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocko Emperors. 
He was originally a Monk, and quitting his Retirement in 1514, 
began publicly to preach to the People, That the Doctrine of Hali 
and Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, were only human 
Traditions; beſides ſeveral other Things of that Nature, which oc- 
cafioned ſuch Animoſities between other Turks and the Morockos, 
that a Turky Slave with them is no better treated than a Chriſtian. 
There are alſo many Perſons in and about Algier, who likewiſe dif- 
fer from the other Mabometans in divers Particulars. Some of them 
maintain, That long Faſting is highly meritorious. That Ideots are 
the Elect of God, That the Marabuts, who are Mahometan Prieſts 
and Merchants, are inſpired by the Devil; and yet they think it 
honorable to be defiled by one of them. Theſe, and many ſuch 
Follies, do they believe and teach, They are alſo great Predeſtina- 
'rians, The Chrifiian Faith was firſt planted in Barbary by ſome of the 
ſeventy Diſciples, and St. Sinn the Apoſtle, ſurnamed Zelotes. 
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The Turky Sultan of Gd =—— —— O 10 
Barbary Ducat with Arab Letter 0 9 
The Motical of Fez — 2 
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Bidelgerid, or Land af Dates. 


nn; HIS Name is an Arabic Compound of Biled el Gerid, 
ſignifying the Land of Dates, becauſe it abounds with 
that Fruit, more than any other Part of rica. Therefore the 
Word has a confined Meaning, and implies no more than the South-. 
ern Part of Tunis, which firſt of all had that Name, and was after 
carried Weſtward through the Pa/mtree Country to the Borders of 
Segilmeſs. But many Geographers ignorant hereof, by tranſcribing 
and adding to each other, have in their Books and Maps ſo extra: 
vagantly drawn out the Word, as to extend Bide/gerid quite from 
the Limits of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean ; which Error hath; been 
copyed in all the former Editions of this Book, and even by. Dr. 
Wells himfelf. | 4855 


Parallel to this Land on the South, are ſeveral Provinces and 
large Cantons oceupyed by Arabs and Moors, being a wild, moun- 
tainous Country; under the Government of ſeparate Shit or Princes, 
Segilmeſs, Tebilbelt, Benigomi, Tſebid, Fightg, Tegararin, Banimezab, 
Tuggert,» Guergela, Gadamis. . 


Air and Soil.] The Air of this Part is hot and unhealthy; the 
People ſwarthy and lean. They are much troubled by the Eaſt 
Winds blowing the hot Sand into their Eyes; but are Strangers to 
the Fever and Plague ſo frequent in Barbary. The Land in general 
is barren and ſandy, producing very little Suſtenance, except the 
natural Multitude of Dates; for in ſome Places the Country is quite 


covered with thick Woods of Palmtrees bearing that Fruit. 


Trafick.] The chief Produce here is the great Plenty of Dates; 
alſo ſome Corn, Cattel, and Indigo. The Oſtriches of Bidelgerid 
belonging to Tunis are as tall as a Man on Horſeback, the Feathers 
of which they barter for Pulſe and Corn, as they have Occaſion. 


Rarities.) A certain River coming from Algier over the Plain of 
Bidelgerid, and paſſing by the Town of Teo/aka, hath a Current of 
Water extremely warm; and is known to Travellers by the Name 
of The hot River. 2. Another River from the Mountains of Darra 
paſſing by the four Forts of un, falls into the Ocean, a little South 
of Cape Nun, which in the Winter grows dry, when other Waters 
commonly ſwell. 3. Near the aforeſaid Teo/aka is a little Town 
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called Deu/er of great Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral broken Structures. Roman Sepulchres, and a Va. 
riety of Medals found after the Rains, havipg a Head upon one 
Side with Latin Inſcriptions, and Trophies on the other. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Country are the African Na- 
tives, but the Arabs are predominant and more numerous. wha are 
2 lany, wandring, thieviſh People. Their Wives and black Ser- 
vants do all the Prudgery, looking after both them and their 
Language.] The common Nialect, uſed by the Natives, is a rude» 
Mixture of NMooriſb and Arabic,” The Arabs themſelves retain moſt. 
of their own Language. 3 $9.6} i 


— Theſe People are moſtly tributary to the King of 


Tunis, as far as their poor Condition will afford. In other Reſpetts | 


they have properly no Government, but follow the Orders of their 
petty Lords or Sheiks, of which there are ſeveral in this wilderueſs 
Conn: v, . l ,c0 iptt”” 


- Religion.) The Inhabitants of all theſe Parts are Meena * 
Proſeſſion, but extravagantly corrupted with Pagan Whims and Su- 


1 Their Marabuts or Prieſts are Judges in their civil Af. 


irs, as well as their Jugglers in Religion. 
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Za. or the Sreaf Deſert, « or Great du 
| Barbary, - 


Name. AIs Word 3 or 1 meanin ming Die is a is 5 
long. inhoſpitable Region, extending Weſt and Eaſt 
f from the Atlantic Ocean to the Borders of Fg yþt, 2000 Miles, hav- 
ing all Nigritia with au River Sanaga on the South, and all l For 
bary on the North. 
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1 Faſſen, old Phaſania — — Mae £4 - 
| Berdoa, Part of Lybia - Zala. WIGS 0 


Wich all the Deſert of I. , chief Places 46 7% and tap 
A. now called Santria. as 6 * To 


Air and Soil.) Tho the 4ir of theſe parts! is very + hot and a 0 the 
Climate in general is: healthy enough. The Sail throughout is either 
ſtoney, or Eady. and ſo naturally barren that it produces very lit- 
tle for the Support of Life; except about the River Sanaga, ſome 
Dates, Millet and Barley: The great Hills and Banks of Sand are 
ſo frequent in all theſe Deſerts, that the Caravans and other Tra- 
vellers go eight or ten Days without finding any Water; and are 
often in Danger of being overwhelmed by Mountains of Sand, that 
the turbulent Winds drive ſuddenly from one Place to another, 


SD 2 


Commodities] The Traffick of this Country is very inconfiderable; 
chiefly conſiſting in a few Camels, Dates, and Cattel. Near Tagdza 
| the Moors gather Rock Salt which they ſend into Nigritia. 


o 3 ear cape Bej ador, on the Weſt of Zaara, are certain 
; Banks of Sand ftretching "along that Part of the Coaſt; towards 
which ſo ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in à mighty 

N Agitation, both Waves and Sand mixing r emble a boil. 
4 ing of extravagant Hight and Compaſs. 2. In che deſert 


Plain 


| 4 : 

238 Zaara. Parr II. 
Plain of Aroan near the Well of Azarad, is a remarkable Tomb 
with an Inſcription importing, that the Perſons there interred were 
a rich Merchant and a poor Carrier, who both died of Thirſt; the 
former had given a Thouſand Ducats to the latter for a Cruſe of 
Water, but dyed immediately after drinking it; and the other dyed 
for Want of it. 3. Near, Cape Reſet, Eaſt of T:po/;, are ſome 
Ruins of the antient Cyrene, one of the five great Cities named 
Pentapolis. | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country being moſtly Arabs, 
with Moors intermixt, are an ignorant, ſavage Kind of People; and 
lefs reſembling rational Creatures than they do the wild Beaſts their 
Neighbors. | | 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Language ſpoken by the Natives 
of Bidelgerid, the ſame may be ſaid of that commonly uſed in this 
Country. | : | 


Government.) This great Country is ſubje& to ſeveral particular 
Lords and Maſters called Sheiks; but many of them wander up 
and down, hunting in great Companies, accounting themſelves in- 
dependent. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants here being moſtly Arabs, the only 
Religion profeſt is that of Mahomet 3 but ſo brutiſh and ignorant are 
the Generality of this People, that many of them live without any 
Sign of Religion. The Chriſtian Faith was once planted here, but 
quite exterminated in the Beginning of the eighth Century. 
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Pigritia, or Negreland, 


Name.] 5 Eno large Country, ſo called from the River Niger, ex- 

tends from the Mouth of Senaga River in the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the Kingdoms of Nubia, Fungi, and Abeſſinia on the 
Eaſt, It hath Guiney on the South and Zaara on the North; being 
alſo, like that great Deſert, 2000 Miles in Length. 

Some of the Moderns have imagined without any Authority, that 
the Niger and Senaga are one and the ſame River; but accordin 
to N the Senaga riſes from Mount Caphas in Latitude 14, an 
the Niger from the Lake N:gris in Latitude 16, running Raban 
contrary to the Senaga, and at 2 falls into ſome Lakes or 
Streams that communicate with the River N:/e. This is the Opi- 
. nion of Cellarius, and likewiſe of Danvil, according to whom all 
Nigritia except the Welt is very little known ;. but the Situation of 
: this Country as deſcribed by Prolemy, joined to the Knowlege and 
Experience of Eariſſi the Nubian Geographer, and Leo the African, 
agrees with ſeveral new Diſcoveries, all uniting to verify their Ac- 
counts. Wherefore tis moſt reaſonable to follow the old Opinion, 
That the Niger flows from Welt to Eaſt, and has no Affinity with 
the Senaga, or any Part thereof. | 


* * 2 "Pp 


Principal Diviſion of Nigritia, from Weſt to Eaſt. 


Kingdom of the Fulis or Pholeys, on the North Bank of Senaga, 
_ Whoſe King is called Siratik : Chief Town Gomel. | | 


The F.lis of Caſſon, higher up the Sezaga, whoſe King is called 
Segadova : Chief Town Jolo. es | 


Countries of Galam and Bambouk ; South of Senaga. 


Kingdom of Mandingo and the Suſo; Capital Town Songe, with 
the trading Town of Selico; and all the Country of Bena and Mi- 
tombo down to Serra Leoni. 


Guinbala ; whoſe King is called Tonkiguata. 
Kingdom of Tombut : TouBuT, Tocrur, Beriga. 


1 
Gaga 


320 Nigritia, Parr Il. 
'Gago and the Deſert : Alſo the Countries of Guber, Lamlem, Caſe 
ſena, and Cano. | 8 


_* Kingdom of Wargara, South of the Niger ; a Land rich in Gold: 
Chief Town Ganara. | | | 


| Fran, North of Niger: Chief Towns, Agades, Z anfara. 
| Bourno and the Deſert, Capital Place Karna. 


Deſerts of Seh and Zeu, South of Bourne, chief Towns Zagara, 
Semegonda, Regbil. | 


Kauga or Goga, chief Towns Kanga, Kaguva. 


Count of Gorham and the Lunar Mountains, chief Town Tami, 
on the e Couir or Kuir. 


Air.] The Air of this extenſive Region differs a little, according 
to the Situation of its various Parts ; but is generally hot and dry, 
like the great Deſert lately deſcribed. | og 


Soil.] The Land of Nigritia in general is very rich; eſpecially 
about the Rivers Niger and Senaga, which overflow a confiderable 
Part thereof, as the Mie doth Egypt, from the great Rains which 
fall from the Months of June to September. Here is great Store of 
Corn and Cattel, with Variety of Herbs ; many Woods with Ele- 
phants, and other Beaſts, both wild and tame. Here alſo are ſeve- 
ral Mountains richly lined with valuable Mines of Gold. | 


Commoaities.)] The chief Merchandize of this Country are Oftrich 
Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, Redwood, Civet, Elephants Teeth, 
Beeſwax and Slaves. 


Rarities.] In Burfin, a little Kingdom South of Cape Verd, in the 
Country of the [Fa/of5, is a {mall River, called Rio de la Grace; 
oppoſite to whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of 
which at low Water, there ſprings a gentle Stream of curious freſh 
Water, very pleaſant to the Taſte, 2. Next to Sanyen a Village in 


the ſame Country, is a Well ten Fathom deep, whoſe Water is natu - 


rally ſweet as Sugar. 3. In the Province of Gage the ſandy Deſert 

is of ſuch a Nature, that Travellers who periſh in crofling it, their 
Bodies lying there do not corrupt, but become hard, like the Egyp- 
tian Mummies. | | | 


| Manners.) The Negres in general are a lively ingenious People, 
though 
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though unacquainted with Arts and Sciences. In Behaviour very 

rude,and barbarous; much given to Finery ; addicted to ſenſual 
Pleaſure, and univerſally great Idolaters. In the maritime Places 

they trade in Slaves with the Furopeans, ſelling not only what Cap- ; 

tives they take in War with one another, or purchaſe for Trifles, 


but alſo the Children which they have by their own Slaves, 


Language.) In this Country there is a Variety of DialeQs, very. 
different from one another : But the moſt general Language is Man- 
dingo, by the Help of which a Man may travel all the inland Parts, 
where there is any Trade. The Creole Portugueſe is always uſed on 
the Coaſt, by the Interpreters between the Engliſb and other Trad- 
ers, and the Fuxkos or Black Merchants, The Mahometans all ſpeak 
Arabic, their Religion and Law being in that Language. 


Government] This wide and ſpacious Tra& of Land is ſubject to 
many Kings, who are abſolute in their own Territories. And about 
the Weſtern Coaſt on both Sides the River Gamby is a Multitude of 


ſmall Sovereignties, whoſe Chiefs are called Kings in the ſame 
Manner. . | 


2 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Provinces and Kingſhips are 


4 either Mahometans, or groſs Idolaters ; and ſome in the midland Parts 
e live without any Sign of Religion among them. The Followers of 
b Mahomet, being chiefly Arabs, believe the Exiſtence of one God, 
f and never adore him under any Repreſentation. They alſo own 
8 Jeſus Chriſt as a great Prophzt, and Worker of Miracles. They 
5. generally ule Circumciſion, as other Mahometans do. Chriſtianity once 
got ſome Footing in theſe Parts of the World, but was quite ex- 
cluded in the tenth Century, by the ſtrange irreſiſtible Progreſs of 
4 Mabomet's Doctrine contained in the Alkoran. 
, | 
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Guiney, 

HE Extent of this Country coaſtways is about 2000 Miles ; 
from the Mountains and River of Serra Leoni, which parts it 
from N:gritia, Latitude 8 North, to the Province of Benguela 

bounded by the River Franci/co, Lat. 13, 30 South, | 
Tis divided into Upper and Lower Guiney, the former lying Weſt 


and Eaſt, and the latter North and South. The Equator is the Line 
of Partition at the River Gabor. 


UPPEA.GUINS 7. 


Kingdom of Quoia and Manou : Chief Towns are Serbora, Baga, 
Tombi, Faſbou. 


Kingdom of Sanguin, being the Pepper or Grain Coaſt : Chief 
Towns Sanguin, Sino, Wapo, Seſtre. 


Ivory or Tooth Coaſt : Druin, St. Andrew, Lahou. 

Gold Coaſt : Axim, Botri, Mina, Cape Corſe, Anamabcu, Acara, 

Slave Coaſt, ſubject to the King of Dabei who reſides inland to 
the North, near another Nation on the Weſt called Eyos, Chief 
Places on the Coaſt are Popo, Whida, Aſem, Praya. 

Kingdom of Benin: Benin, Jabum, Arabo, Budibo, Aaverri. 


Turning South are the Countries of Biafar, Calbari, Calbongo, 
and Camaron to the Equinoctial Line. | 


LOWER GUEZNGET. 


Cape Lopo, whoſe King reſides at Libatta : The Diſtrit of Setta 
on the South is famous for Redwood. | | 


Kingdom of Loango: Banzavar, Moyumba. 
Kingdom of Cacengo : Chief Town Cacongo. 


Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Angoy : Chief Town Angey. 


Kingdom of Congo ; divided into eight Provincts.;-- 
Four North: Salvador, Batta, Pango, Sundi. 
Four South: Sonbo, Bamba, Pemba, Owando, 


Kingdom of Angola, ſabjeQ to Portugal : Loanda the Capital, 
Country of Bengaela and Lubolo: Bengaela the Capital. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very un- 
healthy, eſpecially to Strangers, with whom it ſo diſagreeth, that 
many live but a ſhort Time after their Arrival in it. | 


8 \ 

Soil.) The Soil in moſt Places is abundantly fertil, producing the 
beſt of Grains and Fruits. This Country is well ſtored with Ele- 
phants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the Inhabitants, when 
either ſold or bartered for other Goads of thoſe Merchants who 
trade with them. Here alſo are ſeveral inexhauſtible Mines of 
Gold; and in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of great 
Value, with abundance of Gold Duſt. For the longeſt Day of any 
Latitude, conſult the 'Table of Climates, _ 


7. raffick. The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, Ivory, 
Hides, Wax, Ambergris, Pepper, Redwood, Sugar, Civet, and large 
Furs. | | | 


Rarities.] So impetuous is the Current of River Volta near its 
Mouth on the Gold Coaſt, that the Sea, for about a Mile, appears 
of a white Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweetiſn Taſte for almoſt 
ten Fathoms deep. 2. In ſeveral Parts of Guiney grows a certain 
Tree called Mignolo, which having an Incifion made in its Body, 
doth yield an excellent Liquor of much Requeſt among the Na- 
tives; proving to them more pleaſant, ſtrong, and nouriſhing than 
the choiceſt Wine. 3. In ſome inland Parts of Guiney is found that 
remarkable Creature called Oranoutan ; though Hamilton and other 
Authors affirm tis peculiar to the Iſland of Java. Theſe Creatures 


walk upright, and drink any Thing with the Cup in their Hand as 


we do. Some Travellers imagine they are the Ofspring of Satyrs 
or Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and mentioned by Pliay. 
For a larger Account of this Animal with the various Conjectures 
about it, ſee the Treatiſe on that Subject by Dr. Ty/an: Alſo the 


Sonda Iſlands in Aſia before mentioned. 


Manners.) The Natives of Guiney are great Idolaters in general; 


very ſuperſtitious, and much giyen to ſtealing. Their Complexion 
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is of the blackeſt and handſomer Sort. Some of them are very di- 

ligent in the Traffick of their Country, and will cheat the Europeans 
hey can. Remarkable is one Cuſtom among ſome People on the 
Tooth Coaſt, That every Perſon is obliged to betake himſelf te 
the ſame Buſineſs or Trade as that of his Forefathers. Upon the 
Death of a Huſband in the Kingdom of Benin, the Widow becomes 
wholly ſubject to her own Son, if ſhe have any, and may be rec- 
koned among his Number of Slaves; only with this Difference, 
that ſhe cannot be ſold without the Conſent of his People. To kill 
a Number of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, was a Cuſ- 
tom in theſe Countries, but worn out ſince their Commerce with 
the Europeans. | 


Language.] The chief Language about. Guiney is that called 
Mandingo, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoke in ſeveral adjacent 
Countries as far as Tombut. Of the ſeveral Tongues in Uſe upon 
the Gold Coaſt, that of the Acaniſtes is molt prevailing. The trading 
Part uſe the bad Creole Portugueſe. 5 


Government.) This Country owneth Subjection to many Sove- 
reigns and Kings of ſmall Diſtricts, eſpecially near the Coaſt. In the 
Year 1724 the King of Dahomi, a powerful inland Prince, con- 
quered all the Country about the Slave Coaſt, Vida, Ardra, Fouin, 
and ſeveral other States. | | 


Religion.] Paganiſm is the common Religion of theſe Parts, the 
Profeſſion whereof is attended with many ridiculous and contempt- 
ible Superſtitions. The Pythagorean Opinion of Tranſmigration 
= go mightily here, as it doth in moſt other Parts of the heathen 

orld. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin own a ſupreme Being, 
as the Creator of Heaven and Earth ; but think it needleſs to ſerve 
him, becauſe being infinitely good, they think he will not hurt 
them ; and on the contrary Account, they offer Sacrifices. to the 
evil Spirit, who they think is the Cauſe of all their Calamities. 
In ſeveral Parts of this Country there is neither Idol nor Temple, 
the People ſeeming to entertain hardly any Nation of a future State, 
much leſs the ReſurreRion of the Body. | 
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ParT II. 
„ VII. 
Hubia, with the Coaſt of Abeſh, 


Name. . a of Nabia, the old Vabarum Regio, takes its 

Name from the Nubæ ſo called who dwelt in thele 
Parts. On the North tis bounded by Egypt; on the South by 
Fungi; on the Eaſt by the Red Sea, and on the Weſt by the Deſerts 
of Koga and Bourno. The Length and Breadth at a Medium is 2 
Miles. 


The Coaſt of 45605 is a Boundary to theſe four Kingdoms rs 
Deng Fingi, Dekim. 


South Part includes the Kingdom of Dungalla, — 


| North Part ſubject to Turky. Brim, Aidab or Gidid. 
Nubia 
Part of Fungi. DuxcaTLA, Muſbo, Shagi. 


bounded Southeaſt by Delim and Abeffinia. SE NMNAR, 
Giefim, Harbaga, Nuba the old Meroe, and Suaken, 


Det; On the 4e Coaſt, and bounded South by TR 
an Dekim, 9 Genbita. 


Separated North from Dungalla by Part of the Mile; and 
Fungi 


Air.] The Air of theſe a is every where extremely hot, 
till happily qualifyed by the periodical Rains that fall in Abundance 
from the Month of June to October. 


Soil.] The Load in many Places 1s very fertil, Eſpecially near 
the River Nile; but elſewhere it is very barren, being cumbered 
with dry Hills of Sand. Here is good Store of Elephants, Camels, 
and Dromedaries : Alſo wild Beaſts, Serpents, and Crocodiles. The 
People here apply much to Agriculture, and have Plenty of Corn, 
Fruit, and Sugar; likewiſe great Quantities of Gold Grain or Duft. 


Trafjick.)] The chief Produce of theſe Countries is Gold, Civet, 
Sugar, Drugs, Ivory, Sanders, and other medical Woods, 


Rarities.) In divers Parts of Nubia are till extant the Ruins of 
many Chriſtian Churches, with #&veral Pictures of 7:/us Chriſt, the 
Virgin Mary, and Apoſtles. Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange quick 
Poiſon produced here, being the ſmall Seeds growing on the Top of 
a green Herb like a Nettle, one Grain whereof is able to kill ten 
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Men in a Quarter of an Hour, or any one Man in a Minute. Tis 
commonly ſold at one hundred Ducats an Ounce; but never to 
Strangers, unleſs they promiſe by Oath not to uſe it in theſe Parts 


of the World. Remarkable is this Country for being the Birth. 
place of Edrifi, the Nubian Geographer. 


- Manners.) Theſe People are ſaid to be ſtrong and couragious, but 
cunning in their Dealings; much given to War, very laborious, and 
many of them very wealthy; there being eftabliſhed a conſiderable 
Traffick between them and the Merchants of Grand Cairo in Egypt, 
as alſo a Trade carried on to Tombut and the inland Parts of Africa. 


Language.) The Nebians have a particular Laaguage of their own, 
which hath ſome Affinity with the Arabian and Chaldean; likewiſe 
a Mixture of the old Coptic or Egyptian Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe Kingdoms have their own independent So- 
yereigns; and the King of Nabia was formerly a very powerful 
Prince. One of his Predeceſſors, named Cyriacus, being informed 
that the Chriſtians were oppreſt in Egypt, is ſaid to have raiſed one 
hundred thouſand Men for their Relief; But the Turks are now Ma- 
ſters of the better Part of Nubia. 


Religion.] This extenfive Country was once Chri/tian ; but the 
Miniſtry failing, the Inhabitants for Want of Paſtors fell off from 
Chriſtianity, and in Proceſs of Time became either ſtrict Mahometans 
or their Imitators. The Goſpel was received by the Nubians in the 
earlieſt Age of the Church, | 
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Abeſſinia, with the Kingdoms and States lying South, 
formerly called Upper, and Lower Ethiopia, 


'FY Kingdom of A4b-/inia is diſtant from London 36 Degrees 
Faſt, and lyes under the eleventh Degree of North Latitude: 
Therefore its Diametre points 144 Degrees Weſt, and 11 South La- 
titude in the Pacific Ocean. Tis of a compact Form, the Length 
and Breadih about 600 Miles. 


The Name is taken from Abeſb, an Egyptian Word to diſſipate or 
ſcatter, the Compoſition of this People being a Variety of Africans 
and Arab. To write it Ania, is to imagine it from Abyſs, a 
bottomleſs Pit, and a bottomleſs Derivation. As for the Name 
Ethiopia, tis tranſplanted from Arabia, for that is the Country ori- 
grnaly called Ethiopia ; and the Word itſelf is merely perſonal, 

ignifying a ſtawny ſwarthy Countenance, from ailw to Burn or 
ſeorch, and &4 the Face, or in other Words a ſunburnt Viſage, tho 
not black like the Negres and other Africans. The 4b4/o Coaſt is ſo 
called in reference to Ab-/ima, 


The chief Provinces of this Kingdom are as follow, 


' Provinces. DIS Chief Places. 
Tigra North — Axum, now decayed: Dobaro. 


 Dambea and the Lake Dambea T/elga. 


Bagamdaer, Eaſt of Dambea —— Ambalegot, Ambadbr. 
Gejam, where ſprings the Nile — Mina, Nebeſſa. 
Weftern Galla, including Bizamo and Damot. 
Enaria, rich in Gold Cangan. 

Ambhara, South of Bagamder — Mariam. 

Angot, Eaſt of Bagamaer — Ankona. 

Dancali on the Seacoaſt — Baylur, Aſab. 
Arkico, 


The Dobat, more inland, are governed by ſeveral Captains. 


Eaftern Galla, a particular Nation called Gallot, including the 
Diſtricts of Gans, Cambet, Wed, F-tigar, Bali, Fat, Dwaro, and 
Ghedem. . © 


LOWER ETHIOPI A 


Kingdom of Aps1, Faſt of Abeſſria, founded by a Mahometan 
Prince in the 16th Century. Auſagurel on the River Hawaſh, and 
Zeila on the Northern Coaſt. 
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Kingdom of Max1Das, whoſe Prince is a Mabometan ſprung 
from the Kings of 4be//iria. This Country lyes near the barren 
Coaſt of an, inhabited by Beduin Arabs. Chief Place Maga- 


docia, on the River of that Name. Alſo Barwa or Brawa, a Sea- 
port and ſmall Commonwealth. 


* Kingdom of ZExvpero, South of 4b:/inia: Bo/ham on River Zobi. 


Kingdom of Macoxo Southweſt, bounded by Mujat on the 
North; Mzx/#/ is the King's Court. Theſe Parts are noted for the 
Bakibakee, a dwarfiſn Breed of Negres, not above three or four Foot 
high, who hunt Elephants. Bukamela is the Marketown for Ivory. 


Kingdom of Fuxezno on the South, and the Land of Pouzo, 
are tributary to Macoko. | 


Kingdom of MaTamBa, South of Congo, overſpread with the 
Jagas People, an idolatrous Nation. | 


The two inland Kingdoms of MaTaman and Moxowvuci are 
both imaginary. i | 


ZANGUEBAR. This Country extends on the Eaſtern Coaſt of 
Africa, from the River Jubo at the Equator, down to Quiloa at the 
River Cuavo, goo Miles. Tis peopled with Arabs, who being 
Mahometans, give the ſcornful Name of Kaffer or Infidel to the old 
Inhabitants of theſe Parts: Which Word Cafes or Caffreria is now 
carryea down this Coaſt to the South Bounds of Monomatapa. Chief 
Towns or Seaports are, Pati, Melinda, Monbaxa, QAuiloa. 


Kingdom of Ma cus, lower on the Coaſt. Chief Places Mo- 
gambic, Angocia, Quilimana. 


State of Mono ATAPA., Simbo, the King's Reſidence. Ma/apa, 
a Portugueſe Fort; allo Teſey and Sena, two other Forts on the River 
Zombes. This Land hath rich Gold Mines 


SoFALAa, Whoſe King is called Quitevi, and reſides at Simbo. 
Alſo the States or Sovereignties of Sabia, Manica, Birri, and In- 
hambar, down to the River ang Bay of St. Spirit; all or moſt of 
which are Parts of the antient Monomatapa, and generally ſuppoſed 
to be the controverted Land of Oppir, : 


Lower down is the Land called 8 or Smokeland; and nearer 
the Cape is the Land of Natal or Chriſimas Land, belonging to the 
Dutch. ' a 

The 
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The Land of Horrors is bounded South by the famous Cape 
Goodhope ; and conſiſteth of many Parts, or ſmall Nations of People, 


who are much improved fince the Trade and Settlements eſtabliſhed 


by the Europeans at the Cape, where the Dutch Governor lives in 
more State, Affluence, Power, and Security, than moſt of the Kings 
in Africa before recited. | 


The Weſtern Coaſt, from Cape Negro down to the Land of Ho- 
tentots, is very little known or frequented. However De L;/e, by 
the Fertility of his Genius, hath freely ſupplyed it both with Pro- 
vinces and Rivers, which the judicious Danvil hath prudently 
omitted for Want of better Authority. Pf RET 

About the middle inland are the ſeveral Countries of Butua, 
Chicova, Sacumbi, Zimba, with the Town and long Lake of Marawvi. 


Air and Soil.] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, 
its Air is generally hot, but yet in ſome Vallies extremely cool, by 
reaſon of the high Mountains in divers Places, which at certain 
Times of the Year intercept the Sunbeams from low Vallies lying 
between them. As for the Soi it is very different; for in ſome 
Places near the numerous Branches of the Mie, the Ground pro- 
duces all Sorts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs in great Plenty; but 
in thoſe that are mountainous and remote from the Mile, nothing is 
to be ſeen but ſandy Mountains, formidable Rocks, and Deſerts, 
This Land produceth alſo good Store of Sugar, Mines of Iron, Cop- 
per and Gold; a great Quantity of Flax, and Plenty of Wine; but 
the Inhabitants either know not, or care not, to make uſe: of theſe 
Things to any confiderable Advantage. 


Commodities.) The chief Trade here is in Gold, Ivory, Corn, 
Cattel, Salt, Wine, Sugar, and Honey. : 


Rarities.) Many are the natural Saltpits of excellent Rock Salt; 
and between the Provinces of Dancal: and Tigra is a large Plain of 
four Days Journey; one Side whereof is quite cruſted over with 
pure white Salt, that ſapplyes the Inhabitants of the Country both 
far and near; ſome Hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being 
daily imployed to carry it. 2. In the Mountains of Gojam is a great 
natural hollow Rock; oppoſite to which is another ſo ſituate, that a 
Word only whiſpered on its Top is heard at a conſiderable Diſtance; 
and the joint Voices of ſevers! P-rſons fpeaking at once, appear as 
loud as the Shout of a numerous Army. 3. Of the many Chriſtian 
Temples in Ab:/inia, there are ten curious ones hewn out of the 
firm Rock, which are ſaid to have been all completed in twenty- 
four Years, and proportionable in all their-Parts, with Gates and 

| | Windows 
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Windows in a moſt regular Manner: For which ſee Ludolph, who 
in his Book hath given the Print of one'Temple. 4. In ſeveral 
Lakes and the River Nile, is frequently ſeen that amphibious Crea- 
ture called by the Greeks Hippotamus or Seahorſe, it having ſome 
Likeneſs to a Horſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body. This is Behemoth 
in the Book of 7h according to Bochart, who differs extremely 
from the common Opinion in this Matter. 5. In other Lakes and 
Rivers is found the Torpi/ Fiſb, whoſe Nature is ſach, that if a Per- 
ſon only touch it, he is ſuddenly taken with an exceſſive Cold and 
Trembling ; wherefore the Natives are ſaid to allay the violent 
Heat. of burning Fevers by touching the Patient therewith. 6. Of 
the many curious Birds in this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſerv- 
able, as being the ready Conductor of Hunters to find out their N 
Game; for having diſcovered any Beaſt in his lurking Place, he 
is ſaid to fly towards the Huntſmen, and calling inceſſantly Fenton 

Ketre, which imports that they ſhould follow him, he flys gently 

before them to their deſired Prey. 7. Great is the Variety of 

ſtrange Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this Country, 

particularly three: Fir, That Creature called Hariſb, which hath 

one long Horn in its Forehead ; whereupon ſome conclude, that this 

is the famous Unicorn. Secondly, The Penther Camel, having a Head 

and Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Bedy as a Leopard, which 

is ſaid to have ſo long Legs, that Horſes may eaſily paſs under his 

Belly. Lafily, The Zecora, which is generally reckoned the moſt 

beautiful Creature of all Quadrupeds whatever. Tis called the Vila 

Aſs, having ſuchlike Ears; but the Shape of it is delicate and ſlen- 

der, with a Skin like Sattin, ſtreaked from Neck to Tail, with grey, 

black, white and yellow. To thele Curiofities we might add the 

Mountains of Lamalmon, Amara, and many others, _ g fine 

7 Plains above, with Trees and Verdure well watered with Springs; alſo 

1 Cattel, Fruits, and other Neceſſaries of Life. | 


Bi/ops.] Although the Ae allow Ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy in 
the 4/exandrian Church, whoſe Patriarch is owned as their Head, 
Jo they admit of no Order among them ſuperior to that of a Pre/- 


yter. As for the Abbuna, he is only the Patriatch's Reſident or 
Deputy. 


Manners.) The People here are of a tawny Colour, their Perſons 
well ſhaped and ſtrong. Both Men and Women are temperate in 
their Food, ingenious, affable and generous, but not alike in all 
Provinces. Ever ſince the Deſtruction of their Capital City Axum, 
the King and Court move their Tents and Pavilions from Place to 
Place, for here are no Inns or public Houſes of any Sort. Merchants 


and Travellers with their Servants carry all Neceſſaries along with 
them, and the Poor beg all the Way. 


Language. 
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Language.) The Aleſin Tongue hath ſome Affinity with the 
Chaldee, Arabic, and Hebrew. Tis divided into many Dialects, the 
moſt refined of which is in the Province of Amara. Ludolph in his 
Hiſtory gives an Account and Specimen of the Abe//inian Lan- 
guage, from which we ſuppoſe this Paternoſſer is framed : 
Abbahan fhirfiſu, ſelengbi zebonſha : Mefjhak ſpinſba, i/hkir jergaſh 


ſemſtan herman egaquaan. Parkon pemlegron, ha parkons flego naos : 


Ne hebilikan ſcepika, erupen hi bapſa. Amen. 


Government.) This extenſive Land is ſubject to one Sovereign, ſtiled 
in the Ethiopian Language Nagas, meaning Lord or Sovereign, other- 
wiſe Nagas Nagaſi, King of Kings. As for the European Title of Prefter, 
or Preſbyter Jobn, that is now reckoned one of the many vulgar 
Errors in the World, This Monarch believes himſelf to be ſprung 
from Solomon and Makeda, or according to Fo/ephus, Nizaula — 
of the South. He is ſaid to aſſume many vain Titles, expreſſing all 
thoſe Provinces by Name within the Circuit of his Dominions; and 
filing himſelf, The Belowed of God, ſprung, from the Stock of Judah: 
The Son of David and Solomon : The Son of the Seed of Jacob : The 
Son of Nahu after the Fleſh ; The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the 
Spirit. His Government is altogether deſpotic, his Subjects being 
his Slaves. He is ſo reverenced, that at his very Name they bow 
their Bodies, and touch the Ground with one of their Fingers. The 


Crown doth not deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to him that the King 
nominates on his Deathbed. | 


Arms.) The Enſigns Armorial are a Lyon holding a Cro/5, with 
this Motto, Vicit Leo de Tribu Juda. | | | 


Religion.) Within the Limits of this large Kingdom is a great 
Mixture of People, as Pagans, Jews and Mahometans, of various 
Nations; but the Natives in general are Chriſtians. They hold 
the written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith ; and that the 
Canon of Holy Scripture conſiſts of 85 Books, whereof they ſay 46 
are in the Old Teflament, and 39 in the New. They do not uſe the 
Apoſtolic Creed, but the Nicene or Conſtantinopolitan. As to the great 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, they are generally Eutychians, like the 
Coptees of Egypt, being formerly led into that Belief by Dioſcorus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their King they lodge 
the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, Ecclefiaſtical and Civil, and 
do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy of the Pope, eſteeming it 
Antichriſtian in him, to pretend a Juriſdition over the whole 
Church of Chriſt. They alſo diſclaim moſt Points of the Popiſh 
Doctrine; partigularly Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Service in an 
unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in Churches, Celibacy of 
the Glergy, and Extreme Unction. They uſe different Forms in Bap- 
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tiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as a Sabbath. They ob- 
ſerve Circumciſion, and abſtain from eating of Swines Fleſh, not 
put of any Regard to the Maſaic Law, but purely as an old Cuſtom 
of their Country. They are much inclined to Charity, and viſiting 
the Sick. Their divine Service doth wholly conſiſt in reading of 
the holy Scriptures, Adminiſtration of the Sacrament, and hearing 
ſome. Homilies of the Fathers. They repair to Church betimes, and 
never enter with their Shoes on, nor fit down, except on the bare 
Ground. 'They carefully obſerve the appointed Hours for public 
Prayers, and perform that Duty with great Devotion. In ſhort, 
theſe. People expreſs in many Reſpects a deep Senſe of Religion. 
The Roman Miſſionaries did fo prevail in the 17th Century, that the 
Popiſh Religion was nearly fixt in this Country, for they had once 


8 the King and Court, and obtained a Proclamation in their 


avour, commanding the whole Nation to imbrace the Doctrine of 
the Roman Church. But the People were ſo exaſperated at parting 
with the Religion of their Forefathers that it cauſed many dreadful 
Inſurrections which could not be quelled without ſhedding Torrents 
of Blood. Fearing therefore the Conſequence of uſing Force, the 
King intirely dropt the Deſign, and not only returned to his former 
Belief himſelf, but gave Leave to all his Subjects to do the ſame, 
And that he might regain the Affection of his People, he baniſhed 
from his Dominions all Roman Miſſionaries whatever, with Alphonſo 
Mendez the Feſuit, who having been conſecrated at Lion Patriarch 
of Ethiopia, and approved by the Pope, had reſided here in that 
Character for ſeveral Years. As for the Plantation of Chriſtianity 
in this Country, tis a Tradition among the Inhabitants, that the 
Eunuch baptized by Philip the Deacon was Steward to the Queen of 
Ethiopia; and that upon his Return he converted the Court and 


whole Kingdom to the Chriſtian Faith. But in the Opinion of 


others, it was not till the fourth Century, when Frementius, the Son 
ofa Tyrian Merchant, firſt introduced the Goſpel here, and was 
conſecrated Biſhop by Athanafins of Alexandria; in Memory of 
whom there is a Monaſtery near Axum, named Fremona, and many 
other fine ones in Abef/inia, particularly Alleluia, Abbagarima, 
Mandelli, and others. | : 


LOWER ETAHIDAPIS 


2; 2th yen many Kingdoms and Sovereignties, extending from 
South to North, cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame 
Nature of Air in all the Parts. In ſome the Air is extremely hot, and 
would be intolerable to the Inhabitants, were -it not qualifyed by 
Showers of Rain, and at other Times by violent Winds, which 
blow from the Weſt Ocean. In Monomatapa and Zanguebar the Air 
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PART II. Lower Ethiopia. 333 
is much more temperate ; but in 4jan and Auel tis very hot and un- 
wholſom. a „ 4 

Soil.) Theſe various Divifions being ſituate in different Climates, 
the Soil muſt of Courſe be very different. The Countries about 
Monomatapa produce Abundance of Grain, and are generally eſteemed 
very fit for Paſture. The other Diviſions nearer 4b-/inia are moſtly 
barren in all Sorts of Grain, yet productive enough of Sugar, ſe- 
veral Kinds of Fruit and Spice, furniſhed with ſome confiderable 
Gold Mines, and every where abounding with Elephants. So rich 
were the Mines, found by the Portugue/e in Zanguebar and ſeveral. 


Parts of the Cafes, that the Country about Sefala hath been judged, 
by modern Geographers to be the Land of Opbir. 


Cemmodities.] The chief Trade of theſe Parts is in Gold, Amber- 
oris, Pearls and Muſk, Rice, Millet, Cattel, Citron, Ivory, Oil, 
Gums and Drugs of many Sorts. 


Rarities.) About the inland Parts of Lower Guiney are to be ſeen 
that monſtrous Serpent called Minia, which is reported of ſuch a 
Bigneſs, as frequently to ſwallow a m_ Deer, or other Creature 
of that Size. 2. In divers Lakes are found thoſe Monſters called by 
tue Natives Ambiſangula and Peſengoni; but the Europeans give them 
the Name of Syrens, becauſe when taken they fetch heavy Sighs, 
and cry with a Tone reſembling very much the mournful, yet mu- 
ſical Voice of a Woman. One Hand of that remarkable Creature I 
have ſeen in the Repoſitory at Leyden 3 and two. Hands of ſuch a 
Creature in the Maſæum at Copenhagen. 3. In the Ifland of Loanda,, 
on the Coaſt of Angola, is a remarkable Tree, called Arbor Radi- 
cum. It derives this Name from the Nature of its Branches, which 
ſpring forth on all Sides from the Trunk, where tis commonly 
eighteen Foot Diametre ; and many of them bowing ſo as to touch 
the Ground, take Root, and ſpring forth, till by their Weight they 
bow down again and take Root the ſecond Time, and ſo on, ell 
they cover a thouſand Paces in Circuit, and able to lodge under its 
Branches three thouſand armed Men, ſecure from Sun and Rain: 
So numerous and thick are thoſe Filaments, and ſo well covered 
with Leaves. 4. In ſeveral Parts upon, and South of the River 
Coanza, are conſiderable Mines of Rock Salt. For theſe and other 
Remarkables ſee Dapper and Labat. | | 


Manners.) The various Inhabitants of theſe many Countries are 
generally a dull, ſavage, ſwarthy and black Sort of People, among 
whom a great many ftrange Cuſtoms prevail. Tis reported of the 
King of , © 50mg that whenever he drinks in public, the whole 
Court doth jointly put up their Prayers in his Behalf, and that with 
a very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighborhood, all Per- 
ſons there living are bound to do the ſame ; alſo others hearing of 
them, and ſo on; whereby the City and Country 2 5 a 
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ſenfible when their Monarch takes off his Glaſs. In the Kingdom 
of Loango tis a Cuſtom, that when a Father deceaſeth, his Goods 
belong not to the Children, but his own Brothers or Siſters, whe 
are bound to provide for ſuch of the little ones, as are not able to 
provide for themſelves. We read of another unreaſonable Cuſtom 
among a certain People in Cafreria, which is that when a Father 
dyes, his Children are obliged to loſe the little Finger of their left 
and. To defer as long as poſſible that barbarous Event, they are 
commonly very tender of their Parent's Health, and take all Care 
imaginabſe to prolong his Life; which was probably the firſt Rea- 
ſon of ſo ſtrange a Practice. But of all the People in theſe various 
Countries, none is more obſervable for their Manner of Life than 
the Hotentots near the South Cape. They are ſo called from the 
frequent Repetition of that, or ſuchlike Word ; and may be rec- 
koned the moſt filthy and brutiſh of all reaſonable Creatures. Their 
Bodies are uſually beſmeared with common Greaſe or Fat, which 
cauſeth a very bad Smell. Their ordinary Habit is a Sheepſkin, 
with Guts wrapt about their Legs and Arms. Kolber relates many 
of their coarſe Ways and Ceremonies, which may probably decay 
or wear out, by their continued Intercourſe with European People. 


Language.) There is a great Variety of Languages in theſe King- 
doms and Countries, moſt of which have been already mentioned in 
the Articles of Mica. In the Eaſtern Diviſions about Zanguebar 
the Arabic prevails, with Variation of Diale& ; but the Language 


in Uſe among the Hotentots appears to us only as a confuſed inarti- 
culate Noiſe. 


Government.) 'Theſe Kingdoms are all governed by their own 
particular independent Princes, except what the Portugueſe and 
Hollanders are Maſters of. The Coaſts of Cafreria and Zanguebar 
have ſeveral Kings and States that are tributary to Portugal ; and 


the Dutch are poſſeſt of Cape Goodbope, with an Extent of ſome hun- 
dred Miles in the Continent, 


Religion.] In the middle Parts of this Ethiopia, between Angola 
on the Weſt and Zanguebar on the Eaſt, Idolatry prevails intirely ; 
being overſpread with the ſeveral Nations of People called Jagas, 
Dongos, Mumbes, and Zimbas, who have many Pagan Ceremonies 
and Cuſtoms agreeable to ſuch an ignorant and ſavage Part of Man- 

kind. As for the Hotentots, they adore the Sun, and dance at the 
New and Full Moon. But in Adel, Ajan, Makidas, and Zanguebar, 
the Mabometan Religion is current; for the Arabs who inhabit 

thoſe Countries for the ſake of Trade, bring that Religion with 
them. In the Kingdoms and States called Cafreria, between Zan- 
guebar and the South Cape, where the Portugueſe are predominant, 
there the Religion is a natural Compound of Paganiſm and Popery. 
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SEC T. 
The African Allands. 


|» Madagaſcar, from North to South, 13 Degrees 
long, 780 Miles. . 
Madagaſcar Wands, J Braim, on the Upper Eaſtern Coaſt. 
on the Eaſt of Bourbon, and Maurice, Ito France] Eaſt. 
Africa, Comora Iſles; Northweſt. 
Zanguebar Iſles ; Northweſt. 
Admiralty Iles ; Northeaſt. 


Socotera is about 13 Degrees North of the Equator, fronting 
Cape Gardafui. Tis 150 Miles in Circuit. The King and People 
are moſtly Arabs of the Mahometan Faith ; and the Sovereignty de- 


pends on the Sheriffs of Arabia. Chief City Tamara, 


Iſlands on the Weſt of Africa. 


; Madeira, 100 Miles in Compaſs. 
Madeira Illes, Portſanto, 20 Miles in Compaſs. \ 


Lancerota, 30 Miles round. 
Fortaventura, 50 Miles long, but narrow. 
Canary, 60 Miles round. Palmas, the Capital. 
Canary Iſles, Teneriff, 100 Miles round. | 
Gomera, 40 Miles round. 
Ferro, 20 Miles round. This is the firſt Meridian. 
Palma, 30 Miles round. | 
St. Jago, 80 Miles round. The Capital Ribeira. 
Boaviſſa, 30 Miles round. 
Cape Verd Iſlands, Fogo, Brava, Mayo, Sal; four ſmall Iſlands. 
St. Antony, St. Vincent, St. Lucy, St. Nicolas, 
lye Northweſt from the other. 


Biqago Iles lye near the Coaſt, South of Cape Verd. 


On the Coaſt of Guiney near Benin, Fernando Po, Prince Iſte, and 
St. Thomas, [all to Portugal.] 


In the Ocean fronting Guiney, Annobon, St. Matthew, Aſcenſion, 
St. Helena. | | 
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336 African Iſlands. Parr II. 
MADAGASC A R. 


Name.] # re Iſland was called S?. Laurence, being diſcovered 


by the Pertugue/e on St. Laurence's Day 1492 ; but its 
reſent and only Name is from the Natives of the Iſland. Tis 780 
Miles long and 200 broad ; therefore not half the Contents of 


Borneo; and was very imperfectly if at all known by the Antients. 


Air and Scil.] The Air of this Iſland is generally temperate, and 
ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot Climate: The Sai“ alſo is 
extraordinary fruitful in moſt Parts thereof, affording all Things 
neceſſary for the Life of Man in great Plenty, ſuch as Corn, Cattel, 
Fruit, Fiſh, and Fowl: Alſo excellent Honey Wine. 


Commodities.) The chief Produce of this Iſland: are Wax, Rice, 


Cotton, Sugar, Gums, Cryſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, Frankincenſe, 


Ambergris, Saltpetre, Benzoin, and Talk. 


Rarities.) Towards the Eaftern Part is a pleaſant and fertil Val- 
ley, called Amboul, which is ſtockt with ſeveral. good. Mines of Iror, 
and Steel, and yields great Store of Sejanum Oil. 2. Nigh to the 
ſame Valley is an excellent medicinal Well of hot Water, which 
proves a ready Cure for cold Diſtempers in the Limbs. 3. In the 
{ſame Neighborhood is a high Mountain, on whoſe Top is a re- 
markable Spring ef very ſalt Water, though thirty Liegues from tke 
Sea. 4. In the South Diviſion are many Sorts-of mineral Waters, 


very different in Colour, Taſte, and Quality; and ſome Places af- 


ford large Pits of Bitumen. 5. In this Iſland is alſo a River, whoſe 


Gravel is ſo very hot, that there's no treading upon it, and yet the 
Water of that River 1s extremely cold. 


Manners.) The Natives of Madagaſcar are tall, nimble, and maſ- 
culine, but in their Tempers crafty and deceitful. Their common 
Food is Cow's Milk, Roots and Rice, with very little Fleſh. They 
drink three Sorts of Wine, made of Sugar, Bananas, and Honey. 
The firſt is ſomewhat like Ratafee; the ſecond is tart and fine; 
and the third is extraordinary good, like Spaniſo Wine. Their 
Dreſs is a Paan or Mantle round the Shoulders, and another about 
the Waiſt. In their Marriages they are commonly ſtrict enough, 
but the great Men may have more Wives than one. They are ſe- 
vere upon Robbers, and puniſh Murder by beheading. 


Language.] The Language commonly uſed here is a Sort of 4-a- 
bic, which in Writing they perform from the Right to Left. Almoſt - 
every Province hath a various Dialect, yet not ſo different but that 


they underſtand one another. 


Geverument. | 
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Government.) This Iſland is ſubje& to many diſtinct Lords, called 
Robandri ant, who are often at War among themſelves about their 
Cattel and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to defend themſelves a- 
ainſt the Invaſion of Strangers. Formerly there ſubſiſted ſeveral 
Lies in Madagaſcar ; but now every Province hath its particular 
Lord or Chief, to whom the Subgovernors or Mafters of Villages 
are accountable for their Management. | a 


Religion.] The Inhabitants are original Pagans or Arab Mabo- 
metams, except thoſe on the upper Eaſtern Coaſt, called Zafibrabim, 
the Race of Abraham, and they on the adjacent Iſland of Ibraimy 
who differ in religious Matters: For many of theſe obſerve the Few. 
Sabbath, and give, not only ſome Account of the Creation and Fall 
of Man, but fo of the ſacred Hiſtory concerning Noah, Abraham, 
Moſes and David: From which we conjecture they are deſcended 

kn 


of Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none knows how nor 
when. 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 
Name.] — think theſe Iſlands are the old Heſperides, but Mar- 
tinier ſays they are more probably the Gorgades of Pliny. 


The firſt modern Navigators who found them, being the Portugueſe 


in 1460, they called them Cape Verd, from a green Cape fronting 
them in Africa. | | | 


Air and Soil] The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally hot, but not 
unhealthy, ſeeing they are ſo well peopled. The Sai is not alike 


in all : for ſome are very fertil, and others prove ſtoney, dry and 


Commodities.) From theſe Iſlands the Portugucſe tranſport incre- 
dible Quantities of Salt; alſo a great Number of Goatſkins, of which 
they make Cordowan Leather. And from hence are brought many 
pleaſant Fruits, particularly Citrons, Oranges, Cocoas, Figs, and 
Melons. Alſo ſome ſtriped Cottons, and Sugar. 


Rarities.) The moſt remarkable of theſe Iſlands is Fogo, ſo called 
as being a noted Vulcano, continually ſending up ſulphurous Exha- 
lations ; and ſometimes the Flame breaks out like Etna in ſuch a 
terrible Manner, and vomits forth ſuch a Number of Pumice Stones, 
that annoy all the adjacent Parts. In Sal are many natural Saltpits7 


from whence the Iſland is ſo named, yielding Abundance of good 
Salt for Exportation. | 


The Biſbop of Cape Verd Iſlands reſides at Ribeira in St. Jago. 
; | Aa | Manners.) 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants being Portugugſe, are much the ſame 
with thoſe on the Continent ; but they are intermixt with ſome 
Negros, and all the People in Mayo are of that Colour and Species, 
even their Governor and Prieſts. 


Language.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugne/e, re- 


tain their own Language, which is uſed alſo by the black People in- 


corporated with them. _ 


| Government.) Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute | 


of Inhabitants, were peopled by the Portugueſe, and have ever fince 
been ſubje& to the Crown of Portugal. The general Governor re- 
fides at Ribeira in St. Jago. | | 


CANART . 


Nane Tek are the Frrtunat Nes mentioned by Ptolemy and 


Pliny. Some Authors pretend they were named Ca- 
aries, becauſe on the new Diſcovery of them by the Spaniards, a 
Multitude of Dogs were found there ; but this is expreſly contra- 
dicted by the Span; Writers themſelves, who found no ſuch Ani- 
mal there. Harris agrees with Hornius that they took their Name 
from the Cananeaxs, that is the Phenicians who uſed to trade here. 


Air and S0i/.) The Air of theſe Iſlands, though inclining to 
Heat, is generally eſteemed extraordinary wholſom ; and the Soi in 
moſt of them is exceding fertil. In the Iſland called Canary they 
have two Harveſts in the Year. Tezeriff is noted, not only for the 
beſt Malmſy Wine, and its high Pike, of which afterwards, but alſo 
the Dragon and Laurel Trees, where the ſweet ſinging Birds daily 
warble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iſlands produce not only Variety 


of Grain and Fruit, but ſeveral of the moſt valuable Wines, Palm, 


Canary, Malmſy, and Perdeny. 


Note, The Iſle of Ferre is by Geographers made the firſt Meri- 
dian : For capital Cities, from whence Longitudes are taken, are 
only ſecondary Meridians. | 


Commadities.] The chief Traffick here is in Wine, Cattel, Deer 
and Poultry; Honey, Sugar, Dragonsblood, &c. 


Rarities.) The Iſle of Teneriff is famous for its prodigious Pike, 


whoſe e Hight, according to the Account of Sprat Bi- 
ſhop of Rocbeſler, in the Royal Society Tranſactions, is two Miles 
and half, It appears to the Eye as a large Maſs of many Rocks 
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promiſcuouſſy heaped up, in Form of à rugged Pyramid; and 
thought by ſome curious. Naturaliſts, to have been raiſed-on a ſudden 
by a mighty 2 of ſubterranean ſulphurous Matter, whoſe 
forcible _— e very Rocks could not withſtand, but were 
thereby piled up in the Manner they now appear. For ſtrength- 
ning this Conjecture, they allege the great — of Sulphur 
with which this Iſland abounds, eſpecially nigh the Foot of- the 
Pike, and the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of them ſeem» 
ing as if long burnt in a Fire. 


The Bi/op of theſe Iſlands is he of Palmas in Canary, who ro- 
ſides at Laguna in Teneriff,  * | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants here being moſtly Spaniard;, have the 
ſame Cuſtoms and Manners with thoſe on the Continent, Some few 
Deſcendents of the Moors are yet remaining, called Guanches; 
all uſe the Spani/s Language, and profeſs the Romiſb Religion. 


Government. Theſe Ifands belonging to the Crown of Spain ever 


ſince 1496, the King _— over them a Governor general, who 
reſides at Laguna in the Iſland of Tenerif. 


MADEIRA. 


Nane.}-PHIS Hand was fo called by the Porteguſe when they 
firſt diſcovered it, 1429, becauſe overgrown with 
Trees; the Word Madeira ſignifying Wood, or Timber. 


Air and Soil.) The Air is warm, pleaſant and temperate; with 
a Soil very fertil, producing in great Plenty many excellent Fruits, 
and a Wine very much eſteemed, being fit to keep for a long Time 
both by Sea and Land. 


Commodities.) The Produce of this Iſland are many defirable 
Fruits; the excellent Madeira Wine: Dragonſblood, Corn, Maſ- 
tick, with other Gums : And Sugar particularly fine. 


Rarities.) What moſtly deſerves the Epithet of Rare on this Iſland, 
is that excellent Quality either of its Air or Soil, or both, which, 
as the Inhabitants conſtantly report, proves mortal to all venom- 
ous Animals; none ſuch being found here, or able to live, if 
brought hither from abroad. In the Side of a Hill nigh Funchal is 
a remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes overflow in ſuch 
Abundance, that the adjacent Parts of the Iſland are ſubject to an 


tion. 
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Here is one Bi/oop who reſides at Funchal. . 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueſt, are 
much the ſame with thoſe en the Continent. Here are alſo many 


French and Engliſb, who live after the Poatugugſe Manner, and are 
of the Romiſb Religion. | 


— 


= Governnent.) This Iſland and the other called Port/anto, belong 
to the King of Portugal, whoſe Governor reſides at Funchal, the Ca- 
pital of Madeira. | 


* 


5 . HELENS 


"HIS Iſland was diſcovered by John de Nova, a Portugueſe, 21 
1 May 1502, being the Feſtival of the Empreſs Helena. Tis 2 
Rack about twenty Miles in Circuit. The Dutch firſt took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and quitted it after for Cape Goodbope, whereupon the 
Engliſh India Company ſettled their Servants there, but the Dutcb 
in 1672 came and diſlodged them; which News being brought to 
England, Commodore Munday was ſent in a proper Manner to re- 
take it, who ſoon forced the Enemy to rat wh ſince which Time 
it hath remained in Poſſeſſion of the Eaſt India Company, and is 
now very well fortifyed. There is a Covering of good Earth upen 
the Iſland which produces Corn, Roots, and Fruit enough; alſo 


Cattel and Poultry for the Inhabitants who live moſtly in a Village 
near the Bay, called Jameſtown, | 9 
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C H A p. V. 
AM ERIC A, che Fourth Quarter. 


| North 1 — 


Arctic Land,. — New Wales, Greenland.” 
Canada, —— — Yuabec. 

New Albi on, New Mexico, and California. 
Britiſh, 2 — — Boſton. ' 

Mexico,. — — — — Mexica. 
Louifiania, - —— — — New Orleans. 

Florida, ——— — — St. Amin. 


* _ South Aweritsh 


Terra Firma, —— — Panama. 
New Granada, — — St. Faith, or Fe, 
Peru - — — Ling. 
Chili —— — — St. Jago. 
— Cuiana - —.— Surinam, con: y 
Bra. —— — Saluador. | 
Amazonia, Paraguay, Patagonia. 


1 


And the Ain | Iſlands. 
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| SECT. I 


Pexito. 


The Provinces contained under this Title of Mexico, extend in a 
long Northweſt Courſe from the Puercos or Porcupine Hills in Vera- 


| Py: Lat. 8, to the North of California 37, being 2700 Miles at 
a 


& And the Situation in Lopgitude _ London is between 81 
and 126 Weſt. 


Divided into three Audiences, Guadalajara, 2 | 


 Guatimala,. 
Provinces. - - ._ Chief City. 
Neau Galicia Guadalajara, 
Zacatecas — Zacatccas, 


Guadalajara & New Biſcay — Durango, 
I Caliac an — Caliacan, 
Cinaloa — x ——̃ͤʒ Cinaloa. 


SF Merida, 

Tabaſco —— —— #ithermoſa, 

| aa — = Cuaxaca, 
Tlaſcala — —— Angeles, 

Mexico = —  MztxIco, bay 7, 

 & Guaftecen —— —— Pan, e 
| Wechoatao wo —— Mechovens. .. Mo 


Mexico 


Veragua — — S'. Jago, = 
arica —— —Cartago, 


car agua — 


Guatimala & Hondura ——— —— Valladolid, 


— Chi apa OY 


Name. 


HIS Caddies diſcovered at fitſt by Jaba Grijalva, but 
8 exactly viewed, and at laſt carton by Ferdi- 
rende Cortes, in 1518, is bounded en the Eaſt by the Gulf of 
Mexico ; on the Vol and South by the Pacific Ocean; and on the 


North by Canada, Tis called Mexico from the great Capital City 
of that Name. 


Air.] 
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Arr.] Notwithſtanding theſe Provinces are for the moſt Part 
within the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, and gene- 
rally reckoned extraordinary wholſom, being qualifyed with re- 
freſhing Showers in the hotteſt Months, and cool Breezes from the 
Sea all the Year. The oppoſite Place of the Globe is Part of the 


Indian Ocean. 


Soil.) This Country, lying in the third and fourth North Cli-: 
mate, is bleſt with a very fertil Soil, producing many Sorts of Grain, 
as Wheat, Barley, Pulſe, and Maiz: Many Fruits, as Pomegranates,. 
Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Cherries, Pears, Apples, Figs, Cocoa 
Nuts ; and great Plenty of Herbs, Plants, and Roots. Here are 
alſo rich Mines of Gold and Silver; and great ſpacious Plains, af- 


fording excellent Paſture. For the longeſt Day in any Latitude ſee 
the Table of Climates. | 


Produce.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wool, Cot. 
ton, Sugar, Silk, Cochineel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers medical Drugs. 


Rarities.) About nine Miles from Guayaca is the Stump of a hol. 
low Tree, called Tlaco Chaveya, which was of a prodigious Big- 
neſs when intire, being then reckoned ſixteen Fathoms in Compaſs 
near the Root, and above twelve high. Before it was ſtruck with 
Thunder and Lightening, which occaſioned the Hollowneſs, no 
fewer than a thouſand Men, it is ſaid, might conveniently ſhelter 
themſelves from Rain, under its wide extended Boughs. 2. In ſe- 
veral Parts of this Country grows a certain Tree, called Mane, 
which may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, Wine, Honey, and Vinegar. 
For the Body of the Tree being big and hollow, contains a good 
Quantity of Liquor, as clear as Springwater, and the Surface there- 
of is covered with a pure oily Subſtance, This Liquor being a little 
boiled taſtes like a good palatable Wine: If mach boiled, tis e 
ſweet; and if kept long unboiled no Vinegar is more acid. 3. In 
the Province of Nicaragua are ſeveral-remarkable Vulcanos; par- 
ticularly that near Realejo, which towers up like a Sugarloaf-to a 
great Hight, and always ſmokes. As alſo the burning Mountain 
of Leon, Weſt of the Lake Nicaragua, which frequently evacuates 
Fire as well as Smoke. 4. Nigh to Guatulco on the Weſtern'Coalt, 
is a great hollow Rock called by the Spaniards Buffadere, which, 
having a large Hole in the Top, makes a hideous Noiſe at every: 
Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up Water very high. In ſome Parts 
of this Country are ſeveral Springs of Water, ſo impregnated with 
certain Minerals, that the Current iſſuing from them is of ſo dark 
a Colour, that it reſembles. a 7 of Ink. 3. Remarkable — 

| a the 
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the Lake of Idexico for ſeveral Particulars : Fir, For having two 
Sorts of Water, Fre and Salt. Secondly, That the Freß is uſu- 
ally calm, and abounds with Fiſh ; whereas the Salt is generally 
boiſterous, and breeds none. Thirdly, In the Middle of this Lake 
is a pleaſant Rock, out of which comes a conſiderable Stream of hot 
Water, much eſteemed for ſeveral Diſtempers. 140. Upon this 
Lake are ſeveral delightful artificial Gardens, well ſtockt with Va- 
riety of Herbs and Flowers, and moveable from one Place to an- 


other, being ſupported by large Floats of Timber. Acoſta : Natura} 
Hiſtory of Mexico. e 


lere is one Archbiſhop, namely of Mexico. 
- Biſhops and Suftragans to Mexico. 


Merida, Chiapa, Leon, 
Mechoacan, Cartago, Panuco, 
Guaxaca, Durango, JV. alladolid. 


Guadalajara, Angelos, 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country are now become very 
docible and civil, and extraordinary faithful to thoſe they love. 
Some of them are very ingenious, eſpecially in Painting, and mak- 
ing moſt lively Pictures with various coloured Feathers of certain 
little Birds, called Cireons. Others can play well upon divers mu- 
ſical Inſtruments. In ſhort, theſe People are ſo civilized, that they 
live after the Manner of the Spaniards, except a few reſiding in the 
meuntainous Parts. The x prog here are much the ſame with 


thoſe in old Spazn, but indulge themſelves in greater Liberties of 
Concubinage, Luxury, and InaQtivity. 


Language.] The prevailing Language in theſe Dominions is the 
_—_— it being not only uſed among the Spaniards, but alſo the 
Natives themſelves, who generally underſtand and ſpeak the ſame. 
The various Dialects of the original Indians do daily decreaſe, and 
In a few generations will be extinguiſhed. | 


- Gevernment.) This large and pleaſant Country was of old ſub- 
ject unto, and ruled by its own Sovereign Princes, called Kings of 
Mexie, and ſo continued, according to probable Conjectures, a 
mighty and florifhing Monarchy for | Seat, Ages, before it was in- 
4 by the Spaniards: But being fully conquered by them in 1521 
with an inconſiderable Force under the valiant Ferdinando Cortez, it 
hath. ever fince remained fubject to the Crown of Spain, being go- 
verned by a Viceroy commonly reſiding at Mexico; and to him is 4 

8 '$ 3 tru 
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truſted the Overſight of all the Governors in the various Provinees 
belonging to his Catholic Majeſty in North America. 


Arms.) The ſame as the Crown of Spain. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country being partly Ghriſtian, 
partly Pagan, are properly a Mixture of the two. The Spaniards, 
are rigid Papiſts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion. of Popery in their 
own Country. Of the Natives, many do till retain their heathen, 
Worſhip, though indeed Myltitudes in Form are converted to Chri- 
ſtianity according to the Doctrine of the Church of Rome ; but by 
all Accounts they do not yet believe thoſe Doctrines that are taught 
them. Wherefore, to this People and Country may very fitly be 
applyed the following Lines, * 5 

Spain in America had two Deſigns; - . af 
To ſpread Religion, and to ſeize the Mines: * 2/4236 
For where there is no ſure Supply of Wealth, 

Mens Souls are never worth the Charge of Health. 

And had the Kings of that new World been poor, * 

No Spaniard twice had landed on their Shore. 20 3 762 

Twas Gold which there the Pope's Rees planted, 

Which, if they had been poor, they ſtill had wanted. 
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New Pexics. 


This Region is of great Extent, and very little known ; nor de 
the Spamards care to trace it for more Diſcovery. However there 
are ſome Plantations and Towns about the River North, which runs 
through it from North to South, falling into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The chief Town is Santa Fe, or St. Faith, Lat. 36, 45. 


Name. HIS Country, including the North of Ca/ifernia, was 

| diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1581. Tis bounded 
Weſt by the Pacific Ocean; Eaſt by the River Miaſipi: North by 
New Albion; and South by Ola Mexico. It was called New Mexico, 
becauſe diſcovered after the other. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, according to the Climate, is abun- 
dantly temperate, and generally eſteemed very wholſom and heal- 
thy ; but is attended with the great Inconvenience of frequent Hur- 
ricanes, beſides Thunder and Lightening. The oppoſite Place on 
the Globe is that Part of the Indian Ocean where the Amſterdam 
Hands are placed. 


Soil.] New Mexico is but little known, and the Soi“ of thoſe Parts 
already diſcovered, very ordinary ; being generally a dry, ſandy, 
barren Ground, far inferior to moſt other Countries in America, be- 
Jonging to the Spaniards: And the Bounds being undetermined, ex- 
cept ſome Part of California, we can ſay nothing of the true Length 
of its Days and Nights. 


Commodities.] This Country being none of the beſt, and but rarely 
frequented by Strangers, the Merchandize can be of no Conſequence, 
for Cate! is the chief or only Thing they trade in. 


Rarities.) According to Sanſon's Account, the black Cattel here 


have ſmall Horns and Hair like Wool, very _ about the Manes. 


On their Backs they have a great Bunch ; their Forelegs are ſhort, 
with a great Beard hanging from the Neck ; and their Tails are 
long and hairy towards the End; ſo that they partake of the Deer, 
the Lion and the Sheep. 


At Santa Fs above mentiongd there is a Bi/oop, who is Suffragan 
to the Archbiſhop of Mexico. | 


4 Manners] 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Mexico are ſaid to be of a leſse 

ſavage Temper and Behaviour than moſt of the wild Americans. 

They are much given to Hunting ; and ſeveral of them underſtand 


Tillage indifferently well. They have a Sort of tame Deer to draw 
their Carriages. | 


2 Spaniards, who are ſettled in theſe Parts, uſe the 
old Spaniſh Language. As for the Natives, they retain their own 
Dialect, of which we can give no Account. - 

Government.) The New Mexicans are ſtill governed by certain 
Captains of their own, called Cacigues; but the Spaniards, and thoſe 
of the civilized Natives, are I a particular Governor ap- 
5 by the King of Spain, whoſe Place of Reſidence is at Sana 

2, on a Branch of River North, 2 

Arms. ] The Armorial Enſigus here uſed are thoſe belonging to 
the King of Spain. "Pp WENT 8 

Religion.] The Natives of this — are generally groſs Ido- 
laters; for every Hut throughout their Villages hath ſome favorite 
Idol; and many of them have little or no Sign of Religion at all. 
The Spaniards here reſiding are of the fame Romiſp Religion with 
thoſe in Europe. A 8 | 1 


CG LIF ODOURN IAA 

F*HIS is che moſt Northern Land of America, which is in any 
Degree fettled upon or poſſeſt by the Spaniards. Tis a Sort 
of Peninſula, extending from Latitude 37 North, and terminating 
with Cape Lucas at the Tropic. On the Eaſt it has the Californian 

Gulf, and on the Weſt the Paciſic Ocean. The chief Rivers are 
Carmel, Colorado, and Azul ; which laſt called the Blue River falls 
into the Bottom of the 'Ca//fornian Gulf. The North Part is in- 


habited by the Teguas Nation; and the few Settlements made by 
the Spaniards are all to the South. | 


NEW ALBION, 

Orchweſt of Califarnia in Latitude 38, 30, is the Harbor of 

Sir Francis Drake, or Drake's Port, where he remained five 
Weeks from the 17th of Jane 1579 ; and with remarkable Form 
and Cermony, on the free — of the Natives, took Poſlel- 
ſion of the Country for Queen Elixaberb, calling it New Albion. 
The King or Head Man actually inveſted him with the Sovereignty, 
and preſented him accordingly with his own Crown of Feathers. 
Whereupon the Admiral ordered a ſtrong Poſt to be ſet up, with a 
Plate of Braſs, ſignifying the Time and the Tranſaction; with a 
Piece of Silver Money alſo, having the Queen's Arms thereon. 
The $ 4 never had any Sort of Trade or Settlement within 
ſeveral Degrees of this Place. SECT. 
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* S E C Te: III. 5 | 
Florida. | 
This Country contained formerly all that the French now. call 
Emifania, and the Colony of Georgia belonging to the Exgliſb. 
All that the Spaniards now poſſeſs lyes on the South of Sz. Mat- 


thew River, between the #/antic Ocean and the River Mobil; for 
to the Weft of that the French lay Claim: Therefore the remain- 


ing Part of Flomaa is that long Promontory or Peninſula running 


into the Gulf ef Mexico, which forms the Chanel of Bahama on 
the Eaſt. | ST, | | 


Se. Auguſtin, near the Atlantic Shore. 
St. Franciſco, Weſt of St. Auguſtin. 

. +) Se. Marco, on the Apalachy Bay. 

| Chief Flace 1 Penſacola, near the River Mobil. 
Diego Fort, North of St. Auguſtin. 
Mayaco, in the Peninſula. 


Name.] HIS Country, firſt diſcovered by John Cabot, [Father 

1 | of Sebaſtian) for King Henry the VIIth of England, 
1497 ; but more particularly after by Job Ponce, and ſeveral other 
Spaniards, is bounded on the Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
Wet by Mexico; on the North by Georgia; and South by the Gulf 
of Mexico. The Name of Florida we ſuppoſe was given to it by the 
Spaniards, becauſe the South Part was diſcovered about the Time 
of Palm Sunday, which by the Church of Rome is often called Paſca 
Florida. 2 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordinary 
temperate, that, according to our lateſt Acevunts, the Inhabitants 
live to a great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is 
Part of New Holland, about Latitude 29 South. © 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country is extraordinary fertil, abound- 


ing in moſt Sorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruit. Tis alſo well ſtored 


with Veniſon and Fowl, inriched with conſiderable Mines of Cop- 


per, Lead, and Quickſilver. Here alſo are ſeveral good Pearl 
iſheries. 9 OY 5 
Commuditics.] Florida being ſlenderly known in the inland Parts, 
and even thoſe next the Sea but little frequented by Strangers, the 
Product for Merchandize is not conſiderable ; but the chief. Goods 
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are wild Cochineal, Copper, Lead, Ambergris, ſmall Furs, 55 5 
Stones, Amethiſts, and Feat. 


Rarities. ] In theſe Parts of Florida grows a certain Tree like an 
Appletree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit the Natives uſe to ſqueeze out, 
and therewith anoint their Arrows, being a rank Sort of Poiſon... If 
there be no. Fruit, then they break off a Branch, and preſs out 2 
milky Subſtance, equally poiſonous with the Juice of the Fruit. S0 
ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, that if a few Handfuls of its Leaves 
are bruiſed and thrown into a large Pond of ſtanding Water, 
all Beaſts that happen to come and drink thereof, do ſuddenly 
{well and burſt aſunder. Purchas his Pilgrims. In Bahama, an 
Iſland near Cape Florida, is the famous Bahama Spider, the biggeſt 
of all the Species, being two Inches long.. He hath fix Eyes, and 
thoſe not ſo big as the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Some of theſe remark- 
able Inſe&s are to be ſeen in the public Maſæum of Gre/bam College. 


They alſo make here a ſtrong white Linen, of the inward Bark os. 
certain Trees which abound in this Country. | IM 


Manners.) The People here are naturally white, but by anoint- 
ing themſelves with a certain Ointment, th 


generally appear of 
an Olive Coleur. They are tall of Sanur, well —— 
Lovers of War, and commonly go quite naked, except a ſmall 
Piece of Deerfkin, which ſome wear about their Middle. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives is an Indian Dialect, 
which a few Perſons in the Brit; Plantations thereabouts are öb- 


liged to learn, as Interpreters between the Erg/;/ and thoſe Indian 
People. | | | Way vel 


| Gowernment,) The Natives of this Country are ſubject to ſeveral 


Chiefs of their own; one of whom hath the Precedence, and is ak. 
ways reſpected by the reſt as their Head Man: We commonly 


call them Indian Kings. The Spaniſh Colonies have their peculiar 
Governors appointed by the Court of Madrid. | 
Religion.] The Indians of this Country are groſs Idolaters, wor- 
ſhipping the whole Hoſt of Heaven, eſpecially the Sun, to whom 
they attribute the good Fortune of all their Victories, and return 
him Thanks accordingly. They mightily reſpect their Prieſts, whom 
they call F aounas, who are likewiſe their Phyſicians and Prophets. 
Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Country in the Days of 
Charles V, but the ſavage Inhabitants quickly deſtroyed them. 


Wt SECT 
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SECT. W. 
Canada. 
| Divided into North and South of the River St. Laurence. 


4 New Britain, with Hud/on's Bay. 
North j French Canada : Chief Place Ser. 


— 
——— 


” New Scotland — Halifax. 
New England — Bos rox. 

| New Hampſhire —=——== Portſmouth. 
Conetticut — — — Newwbawen. 

; | Rhoge Iſland ———= —— Newport. 
Bouth Governments, | New York - —— New York. 
all belonging to“ New Ferſey —— —— Bridlington. 
Great Britain, | Penfilvania —— —— Philadelphia. 
Maryland — St. Mary. 
Virginia — — Famer. 
( North Carolina =——'— Edenton. 
South Carolina — Charleflown. 


Georgia — Sawanna. 


— —ñä—ô—— — 4 


- 


— — 


Welt of theſe lye the five great Lakes, namely 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, Superior. 


| Alfs the fix Indian Nations called Ir u0is, who are Subjects and 
Allies of Great Britain, and ſo declared in the Treaty of Utrecht 


1713. 


Weſt of Carolina and Georgia are the ſeveral Nations of Chera- 
Kees, Chikaſas, and Yames/ees ; together with the three Creek Nati - 


ons, all which are by Compact and Treaty dependent on the Crown 
of Great Britain. 


Note, The Spaniard: report that this Word Canada is a Com- 
pound of Cape Nada, fignifying Nothing; becauſe the firſt Land 
which they diſcovered on the Coaſt of this Country, appeared with. 
out Trees, quite barren, and deſtitute of People: So that in a ſhort 
Time Cape Nada was pronounced Canada, 


NEW 
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NEW BRITAIN. | 
Hs large Tra& of Land lyes Eaſt from Hud/or and Fame:'s 


Bay. Tis 600 Miles from North to South, and the fame - 


from Eaſt to Weſt. This with all Hugſon's Bay, and the adjacent 
Country on the Weſt, called New Wales, was confirmed for ever 
to the Briti Crown at the Treaty of Uzrecht, 1713. Chief Places, 
Port Nelfon in Hudſon's Bay, and Rupert in James's Bay. 


LOUISANIA. 


1 Country lyes Eaſt and Weſt of the River Miſſaſſpi, having 
Carolina and Georgia on one Side, and Mexico on the other: 
So that here the French have arbitrarily made a great new Province 
out of what belongs to the Exgliſ on the Eaſt, and the Spaniard; 
on the Weſt; 1 to which they have no other Title than writing 
their Name upon it. They have built a Town called New Or- 
leans, at the Mouth of Miſaſipi in the Gulf of Mexico, and ſeveral 
inland Forts: But the Diſtance, Barreneſs, and Emptineſs of the 
Country, will prevent any Trade or Profit being there. 


2 f 
Thirteen Briti/þ Colonies. 


NEW $SCOTLANK 


T7 Province is that large Peninſula, by the French called Acach. 

It firſt became Engliſb Property in the Reign of Henry VII. 

Since when it hath often been in the alternate Poſſeſſion of Eng- 

land and France, till the Peace of Utrecht when it was intirely 

yielded to Queen Azz. However, nothing was done in the regu- 

2 peopling thereof till 1748, when King George II. reſolved on 
e 


peedy Settlement of this Province: And by granting extraor- 


dinary Privileges, Bounties and Poſſeſſions, many thouſand Families 
were ſoon tranſported thither, being effectually ſupplyed both by 
Land and Sea, to the great Mortification of the French Court, who 
at finiſhing the War expected no ſuch vigorous Tranſaction. © Tis 
200 Miles long, and from 40 to 80 in Breadth. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Name. J HIS Country was diſcovered firſt by the Z£ngiih in 1497 
1 under the Conduct of John Cabot who, with his — 
Sons Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancho, had a Patent the Year before 
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r Canada. : PaxT II. 
to make Diſcoveries for King Henry VII. It was after taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of by Sir Philip Amadas for Queen Elizabeth in 1558. Tis 
bounded Eaſt by the Atlamic Ocean; and on the Northweſt by the 
great Lakes of Canada, and the River 87. Laurence. The Diſcover- 
ers called it New England in Regard of Old England their native 
Country. | | N | 


At. ] Notwithſtanding this Province is of a Situation conſiderably 

more South than Oli England, yet the Air of both is much the 
ſame; the Heat thereof being allayed by cooling Breezes, which fre- 
quently happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New England 

is that Part of the Indian Ocean between Dieman's Land and New 

Holland. 8 5 

Sol.] The Soil of this Country is in general very fertil, producing 

in great Plenty moſt Sorts of Engliſb Grain, Fruits, and Roots, be- 
ſides Indian Corn. It is very well ſtockt with Fiſh and Fowl, alſo, 
Variety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, it is not only furniſhed 
with all the Neceſſaries, but likewiſe moſt of the Comforts of hu- 
man Life; and the Colony is remarkably rich, populous, and flo- 
riſhing. The Length of Days and Nights in New England, is 
much the ſame as in the North Provinces of Spain, they both lying 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 5 


Commodities.] The chief Merchandize of this Country are Fiſh, 
Grain, Maſts for Ships; Iron, Tar, Bever, Deerſkins, Furs, and 
Lumber, that is Hoops, Pipeſtaves, Deals, Se. And it is obſerv- 
able of thoſe in New England, that they have annually, for many 
Years, imported to O/d England, as many Commodities in Value, 
as they at firſt carryed out. | 225 


Rarities.] In ſeveral Parts of Neav England grows a Fruit, named 
The Butter Nut, ſo called from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
yields a Kind of ſweet Oil, that hath the exact Taſte of Butter. 
2. In Baker's Cave, about fifty Liegues from Boſton, is found the 
Scarlet Muſcle, whoſe Vein being pricked with a Needle, yields a 
Juice of a pure purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Dye that no 
Water is able to waſh it out. 3. About eighty Miles Northeaſt of 
Scarburough, is a Ridge of Mountains two or three hundred Miles 
long, commonly called the White Mountains, becauſe their Tops 
are covered with Snow all the Year. Upon the higheſt is a large 
Plain, and at one End of it, a natural rocky Pyramid, called The 

Sugar Loaf, to the uppermoſt Part of which one may eaſily aſeend 
by a Set of natural Steps, winding about to the very 'Top, where 
is another Plain of about an Acre broad, in the Middle of which 
is a deep Pond of clear Water. 4. On the Seaſide, near News, 
"i 
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their own Laws, having proper Courts of Judicature for determin- 
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haven, is a large Bed of Sand of a perfect black Colour, with many 
Grains of Red and White intermixt. 53. On the Coaſt of New England 
is ſometimes taken the Mont Fish, e he hath a Hood like 
that of a Capuchin Frier. 6. In diverſe Parts on the Coaſt of this. 
Country is found the Star Fi; a rare Kind of which, taken in 
Maſſacuſet Bay, is to be ſeen in Greſham College, and deſcribed in 
the Philo/. Tranſactiont. 7. Of many curious Birds in New England, 
the moſt remarkable are the Troculus, and the Humming Bird. The 
former of theſe, about the Bigneſs of a Swallow, is obſervable for 
three Things; Fin, Having very. ſhort Legs, and hardly able to 
up himſelf, Nature hath provided him with pointed Feathers 
in his Wings ; by darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he 
ſticks faſt, and ſecurely takes his Reſt. Secondly, The Manner of 
his Neſt, which he builds at the Tops of Houſes or Chimnies, but 
of ſuch a Faſhion, that it hangs down about a Yard long. La, 
Such Birds are remarkable for their Ceremony at departing s it being 
always obſerved, that when they remove, they never fail to et 
one of their Young behind in the Room where they have neſted, 
making thereby, as it were, a grateful Acknowlegement to the 
Landlord for their Summer's Lodging. As for the Humming Bird, 
he is noted for being the leaſt of all Birds: His Neſt reſembles a. .- 
Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in which he is hatched, is not 
larger than a common white Pea. © Ew PL IIA. 


. | 
Here is one Univerſity at Cambridge near Boſton,, conſiſting of 
three Colleges. 4 + * "19 eden SPS 
e445 r + Sa We 
Manners.) The Engliſh of this Province are much the ſame as 
thoſe in Oli England. The Character of the natiye Indians is, that 
they are crafty, timorous, cruel and revengeful. But ſome are of 
a much milder Temper, being likewiſe very ingenious and: quiek-of 
Apprehenſion. Their Number within the Zxg/i/ Territories is 
greatly diminiſhed, many being deſtroyed by the Smallpox, about 
the firſt Settlement of the Eng ; others by Tumults among them- 
ſelves, and their treacherous Wars with the Exgliſb. 1100 


Language.] The Engliſh of this Country uſe their own Language 
But that of the Natives is divided into many Dialects, and very 
difficult for Strangers to learn; the Words being extremely long, 
and the Sound inarticulate. | n | | 


Government.) The Indians are divided into many Tribes. or. 


'tions, | oe by their Chiefs called Sachems, who exerciſe an ab- 


ſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpective Lead 
being all the Law they pretend to. The Exgliſb are governed by 


ing 
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| other Lumber, At Newhaven is a good College of Students, called 


ing Cauſes, both Civil and Criminal; as alſo for-making and re- 
pealing of Laws that concern the Plantation. The Management of 
public Affairs is in a certain Number of Magiſtrates and Aſſiſtants, 
authorized by their Patent; The People chuſe their own Repreſen- 
tatives or Houſe of Commons; the King nominates the Governor, 


and the People, with the Governor's Concurrence, chuſe the Council. 


* Religion.] The Engli/h here all profeſs the Proteſtant Religion, but 
are chiefly of that Se& or Perſuaſion called Independents, which is 
properly the eſtabliſhed Church. The Natives continue Pagan, ex- 
cept thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Chriſtianity, by that 
ſerious Divine Mr. John Eliot, who, by tranſlating the Bible, and ſe- 
yeral Books of Devotion into the /xdian Tongue, and preachi 


among them in their own Language, laid ſome Foundation for a 
more general Converſion. | 


This Province hath 12 Counties ; between 60 and 70 Market- 


towns, and more than one thouſand Sail of Ships. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


3 Province lyes facing the Bay of Maſſacuſet, between that - 
and New England, being bounded by the two Rivers of Me- 
rimak and Kennibek, Tis a Royal Government immediately de- 
pending on the Crown; for the King appoints the Governor, De- 
1 Council and Magiſtrates. The chief Merchandize 
or Export is Linen, naval Stores, Lumber, and Fiſh. 


CONETTICUT. 


| HIS is a Charter Government, or Corporation, where all the 
1 Magiſtrates, Governor, and Council are choſe annually by 
the People. But their Laws are repealable by his Majeſty, if they 
are found injurious to his Prerogative, or the Subjects Right and 
Privilege. This Colony lyes Southweſt of New Hampſhire, and the 
chief Merchandize is Tar, Turpentine, Deals, Maſts, Planks, and 


Tale Hall. TH 


* 


RHODE ISLAND. 


7 is likewiſe a Corporation or Charter Government, con- 


taining Rhode Hand, and the Plantation inland called Prows- 
dence, which is about twenty Mile ſquare. To the Sugar Colonies 


they export Cattel, Butter and Cheeſe, Beef, Pork, Tallow, and 


W 


. 
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Lumber. From this Colony up to New Scotland, the great Bend 
of the Ocean is called Maſſacuſet Bay, by 


NEW YORK. 


TW Province was diſcovered by Mr. Hudſon in 1608. Tis 
- bounded Northeaſt by New England, the great River Husen 
running through it. Hudſon ſold it to the Dutch, without Leave 
from his Maſter the King of England; and they keeping Poſſeſſion 
thereof, under the Name of New Netherland, till 1664, it was 
then reduced to the Erg/i Crown : Whereupon King Charles IT, 
by ſpecial Writ, made his Brother the Duke of York Proprietor 


of it; and from him it was namedNew Yor, and conſiſteth now of 
ten Counties. 8 | | 


Air and Soil.] The Air of this Province is much the ſame with 
that of New England; and the Soil, as alſo that of Long Hand, is 


ſaid to be ſo rich, that one Buſhel of European Wheat doth com- 


monly produce one hundred in many Places. It aboundeth like» 
wiſe with moſt Sorts of Exgliſ Grain, Herbs, and Fruit; and pro- 


duceth excellent Tobacco. Long {and meaſures 100 Miles from 
Eaſt to Weſt, | | 


Commodities.) The chief Produce are Tobacco, Bever, Otter, Ra- 
coon, Elk, and Deerſkins ; with other Furs, AY 


Rarities.) In divers Parts of New York grows a Sort of Snakeweed, 
whoſe Root is much eſteemed for the Bite of a Rattleſnake; and be- 
ing pulverized hath a fragrant Smell, and a good aromatic Taſte. 


Manners.) The Indians here are comely, and well ſhaped Perſons, 
and their Complexions tawny. 'They are very dextrous at learning 
any Thing, and delight much in dancing. They are negligent in 
Dreſs, but pay great Reſpe& and Submiſſion to their Kings. As 
for the Engh: „they are like thoſe of the other Colonies, wholly 
imployed in their Trade and Merchandize. hs 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Province being Engl, and 
a few Hollanders, they make uſe of the Languages peculiar to their 


reſpective Nations. 


Government.) The Indians are governed by their Chiefs, who hold 
a Sort of Council in Matters of Importance, but pronounce the de- 
finitive Sentence themſelves, which their People receive with great 
Applauſe. All Buſineſs for 1 70g Affairs is done by Cm” 
: 2 ners 
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Honers at the City of A Zany, The Engli/o have their own Govern- 
or, authorized and ſent over by the was Great Britain. As for 
Religion, tis divided among a few Churchmen and Diſſenters of all 
Sorts ; Engliſh, Dutch, French, 125 Savedes. 


NEW FERSET. 


HIS en was granted by King Charles II to Jobs Lord 
Berkley, Sir George Carteret and others. It was called New 
Ferſey becauſe the Carterer Family was then reſiding in the Ifle of 
Ferſey, Twas wee. by the Name of Nova Ceſarea, as Mou 
Scotia was for 


have a Latin Title, I believe no Engliſoman can tell. At firſt it was 


Þ: Mingus * 
. 3 , 
J n 


divided into two Governments of Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey 3 but the 


Whole being after ſurrendred to Queen Arr, it is now one Pro- 
vince and a Royal Government, parted i into five Counties. 1 


Air and Soil.] This Country lying under the 40th Degree of - 
titude, is temperate, fine, healthy, and agreeable enough to Engliþ 
Conſtitutions, as ſufficiently appears from the long Experience of 
many Planters. The Soi is not every where the ſame, being in 
ſome Parts extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent ; but 
hath proved much better * — n the Timber, and _ 
ing the Ground. 


© Commodities. ] The chief Exports here are Train Ou, Whalebone; 
Skins of the Bever, Monkey, Racoon, and Martin. Alſo Beef, _ 
Corn, Butter and Cheeſe ; Tobaeco, white, Peas and Fiſh. 


Rarities. ] As the chief Curioſities of New FJerſey, we may rec- 
kon ſome rare Plants growing in divers Parts of the Colony, and 
eaſily found by the curious Botani 7 Here alſo is that large Ani- 


mal called the Mocſe, a Deer o whoſe Skin they make A 
2285 


\ Government.) The Governor here is appointed by his Britansi 
Majeſty: And the Adminiftration is the ſame as in the Sugar 


Iſlands, namely by a Governor, Council and 3 with a * 
neral Toleration in Religion. 


PENSITILVAN IA 


IN 1680 King i II gave this Colony i in Pro to Willan 
Pen, Eſq; in Regard of {ome Debts due to him from the Crown. 
e was the Son of Sir William Pen who was Admiral to Oliver 


Cromwell, 


eau Scotland; but why an Engliſb Colony ſhould . 


a a io +a Xmas 3 * 


Pax r II. Canada. 1 
Cromwell, and after the Reſtoration imployed by the King. This 
Province conſiſting of fix Counties, lyes on the Weſt of Jerſey, being 
parted from it by the River Delawar. | N 


Air and Soil.) The Air of this Colony is healthy, clear and ſweet. 
In the Summer Months of Juby, Auguft, and September tis very hot, 
but is often mitigated by cooling Breezes. As for the Winters, 
they are frequently very ſharp, The Sei is good and fruitful, con- 
ſiſting of loamy Gravel, rich Mold, and ſome Sand. 58 


Trade] The chief Export is Corn and Grain of all Sorts, Pipe- 
ſaves, Potaſhes, Horſes, Pork, Beef: Fiſh ſalted and barelled up: 
Alſo Furs and Skins which they have from the Indians. | 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of Penfilvania are Springs of good 
mineral Water, particularly thoſe near Philadelphia: Which capi- 
tal City itſelf is one of the fineſt in all America. Tis an oblong 
Square of two Miles conſiſting of eight Streets, all ſtrait and ſpa- 
cious, with ſixteen other great Streets of one Mile in Length, croſſ-· 
ing the former at right Angles. | | 5 


| Government.) This Province being granted, as aforeſaid, to 
William Pen, Eſq; the public Affairs thereof are managed by ſeveral 
Courts of Juſtice, a Council and Aſſembly, eſtabliſhed under him 
as Proprietor, whoſe Deſcendents now poſſeſs the ſame, though in 
Subordination to the King of Great Britain, who nominates the 
Council and Governor. e 


Religion.] The Inhabitants are of different Sets and Modes in 
Worſhip. At Philadelphia there is a handſom Church of England 
for People of that Perſuaſion; but the eftablifht Religian is properly 


that of the Quakers, who are abundantly moſt numerous. 25 


MARYLAND. 


THIS is likewiſe a proprietary Colony, granted by King 
Charles I to Cecil Calvert Lord Baltimore 1632, and was 
called Maryland in Reſpect of the Queen Henrietta Mary. It lyes. 
to the South of Penſilvania, and is divided into eleven Counties by 
the long Bay of Cheſapeal, fix on the Weſt and five on the Eaſt. 


The Air and Soil is much the ſame as in the neighboring Planta- 
tions of Virginia and Penſilvania, the Land in general being very 
fertil, producing Corn, Fruit, and all other Neceſſaries. They have 
Plenty of Cyder as good as Whitewine. 80 
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358 Canada. _ Pant: 
Tafel.] The chief Exports of this Province are Tobacco, 
Hemp, Flax, Hops, Rapeſeed, Madder and Furs. The Tobacco is 
of that coarſe rank Sort called Orenoko, being the chief Product 


and Support of the Colony; moſt of which is ſent to Holland and 
other Northeaſt Countries. | | eee 


Rarities] Of ſeveral Cruftaceous Animals found in Maryland, that 

called the Signo is moſt obſervable, particularly for the admirable 
Contrivance of his Eyes; for they being placed under the Covert 
of a thick Shell, Nature, whoſe Operation is wonderful -in every 
Thing, hath ordered that thoſe hard Shells are ſo tranſparent,-as to 
convey a Competence of Light, whereby the otherwiſe benighted 
Animal can clearly ſee its Way, For ' ſeveral other remarkable 
Creatures and Plants in Maryland, ſee Phileſaphic Tranſaions. 


... Government.) The Adminiſtration in this Province is by à Go. 
vernor, Council, and Aſſembly, conformable to the general Method 

of all the reſt. | By the original Grants, Maryland, Penfilvania, and 
ſome others, were left in a Manner independent of the Crown; but 
in ſucceding Reigns they were brought nearer the Standard -Form 
of their Mother Country, being more rational, prudent, and fate, 
The King appoints the Governor and Council, which is the upper 
Houſe, and the People chuſe their Aſſembly or Houſe of Commons. 


Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding are. of various Perſuaſions 
in Point of Religion, there being a Toleration for all Sects of 


Chriſtianity. The Indians in general like their own Way beſt: for 
very few did ever truly and ſerioufly conform to the Chriſtian 
Mode of Worſhip. ont 


71k GCLNTA 


# * S Country was firſt diſcovered by Jobn Cabot in 1497, butaf- 
terwards more. perfectly by Sir Valter Raleigh, 1584, when he 
took Poſſeſſion thereof for his Royal Miftreſs the great Queen Fliza- 
beth ; in dutiful Reſpect and Honour of whom he gave it the Name, 
of Virginia. This Colony lyes Eaſt of the Apalachy Mountains, aj 

Southweſt of Maryland; is divided into 25 Counties, and bound 

Northeaſt by the River Patoma l. | ; 


Air.] The Air as to Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture, is 
variable according to the Winds; thoſe from the North and North- 
weſt being univerſally cold and piercing ; but thoſe from the South 
and Southeaſt commonly bring great Heat in the Summer, which 
in September is often followed by Rain in ſuch Quantity, that it 
_ fometimes cauſeth an epidemical Sickneſs among the People. 


Soil] 
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Sal.] The Land in Virginia is moſtly flat without Stones, . 

ſtrangely intermixt with great Numbers of Qiſterſhells ; Lis 

rally ſandy, yet 4bundantly fertil in Grain, where ploy — 


Way. It affordeth or Plenty of Rocts, and all Sorts, of defirs 


able Fruit, with phyſical Plants and Herbs 3 but above all it pro- 
duceth vaſt Quantities, of Lebe of —_ *. * * 
lr eſtcemed for ſuch. 548 it 20903 


Trade] The chief Commedities of this 3 in e e : 
tives trade with Virginia, are Skins of Deer; Bever, and other wild 
Beaſts ; for which the Eugliſß return them Guns, Powder, | 


= 
Flints, Blankets, Oc. but the chief . W hence for Eng- 
f Ships loaded therew 


land is 5 there . 200 
every Year. 5 1 


| Rarities. Such 5 uh prodigie nas Malta of Oifertiets My” 
with the ini in ſome. Places they are three or 
four bo, 5 2 in 1 K 6 it, hat where lying cloſe together they 
petref Ys and ſeemi to make a Vein of ſuch a Rock. However, tis 
uneertain whether the Parts of that Rock really the Shells of 
Oiſters left there by the Sea; or a natural Produttion like Shells. 
2. In ſome leſſer Banks of Shells are found Teeth, about two or 


three Inches long, and one broad, „ 1 to . 
in other Parts are dug up the Bones of Whales ſeveral Vards d 
and many Liegues from Sea. 3. Near the River Patamal is a Sort 


of Allum Earth of an aſh Colour, very ſoft, and of an acid aſtrin- 


gent Taſte like that of Allum. 4. In many Parts of this Country is 
found a Sort of Squirrel, who at his Pleaſure can ſtreteh out the 
Skin of his Sides, * Legs, about yo gar in Breadth, al- 
moſt like the: Wings of a Bat, by * Help of which be leaps fur- 
ther, and — more furely — the ordinary Sort, and is there 
fore called the Thin e See. Gu IJ _—_— Tee ins 


Virginia. Ait 
92 
At 3 now growing to be che Capital of Tag 
it an Univer fity founded | by King ue, II. y 


Manner. The Indians about the Limits of this Province * | 
moſt of their Time in hunting Deer and Bever, whoſe Skins they 
interchange with the Eagliſh for what Neceſſaries they want, Their 


Paas or Prieſts, act — Part of Fortunetellers, Prophets and Con- 


jurers. The whe Inhabitants are much the ſame with thang in 
O4 England. a | 


| Guns The Admin tn Ken by cg 
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Council and Aſſembly. The various Laws immediately reſpectin 
the Colony are made by the Governor, with the Conſent of bs 
Council, in Conjunction with the Burgeſſes elected by Freeholders; 
Bat for Decifion of all Civil and Criminal Affairs, the Proceding is 
the ſame as in England. The chief Court of Judicature' is the: 
Court, being held quarterly. Here the Governor and 
Council are Judges, who determine Kan of the greateſt Moment; 
and here Appeals are made monthly from inferior Courts which are 
f in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, 
nd other Officers appointed for that End by the Governor. ! 


Religion.) The Englifs here refiding are, for the moſt Part, Pro- 
feſſors of the Proteſtant Doctrine Form of Divine Worſhip, 
according to the Model of the Church of England: But the Indians 
at their. own Deſire continue Pagan, except a few of the younger 
Sort who are taught the Elements of Literature, and inſtructed in 
the Principles of Chriſtianity by ſeveral Members of the College at 

Col Rl £4 Nt >.: + 1 
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and by him named Carolina. The Grant extends 300 Miles from 
St. Matthew River, Latitude 30 and half, to Latitude 36 and half; 
and Weſtward quite to the Pacific Ocean, being 2,000 Miles. After 
remaining 65 Years in an unſettled Form of Government, the Pro- 
prietors agreed to ſell all their Title therein to his Majeſty King 
George II for 22,5001. and the Surrender being made was con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament 1728, reſerving one eighth Part of 
the Property to Job Earl Graxuil and his Heirs ; Whereupon the 
King thought proper to make Carolina two diftin&t Provinces and 


Governments. 


| North Carolina ect extends from Carritak Inlet down to 


Cape Fear, containing two Counties, Albemarl, and Clarendon.” | 


South Carolina exterds from thence to the River Savanna, which 
now parts it from Georgia, and contains four Counties, Craven, 
Berkley, Colliton, Granwil. {2-73 il | 


Air and Soil.) The 4 of this Country is reckoned very healthy, 


and ſo temperate, that it is a good Medium between the Extremities 
of Heat and Cold, that are ſenſibly felt in divers Parts of the World. 
"2978 Was The 
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HIS large Province was granted by Patent to ſeveral Noblemen 
1 2 Proprietors thereof in the Year 1663 by King Charles II, 
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The Soi as for the moſt Part very fruitful, pro — in great Plenty 
good Fruits, Plants, Herbs, and Variety of Fngliſb Grain; but par- 
ticalarly Rice in Abundance. DENG DV PEEL . 
Commodities. ] The Exports from hence are great Quantities of 
Rice, — n fad Tar: Deerſkins, Mah ny, Cedar, 
Walnut and Pine; Beams and Planks: Salted Beef and Pork: 
Beans, Peaſe, Indian Corn, Silk and Honey. Alſo Tobacco from 
North Carolina. e n ei eee >a as 


Rarities.) What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolina, 
is a certain Herb known by the Name of the Carolina Root, which 
being of a proper Length, draws upon Paper good red Lines. Here 
are alſo many excellent Plants and Gumm. 


Government.) Theſe two Carolinas being diſtin Provinces, are 
managed reſpectively by a Governor, Council and Aſſembly, as in 
ſeveral other Colonies is before obſerved. The Commerce here is 
in a floriſhing Condition, and imploys annually 300 goed Ships. 


Religion.] The Engl/i here reſiding are of many and different 
Perſuaſions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Con- 
ſcience allowed by the Conſtitution of their Government: So that 
here are Church of Ergland People, French Proteſtants and others; 
with many Engliſb Diſſenters of ſeveral Denominations. 


E & G U 


N 1732 a Charter was granted by King George IT to incorporate 
a certain Number of I ruſtees for Relief of the Poor, by _ 


a new Colony in the South Parts of Carolina, by the Name 
Georgia. : 3 


The Coaſt of this Province extends eighty Miles, from the River 
Savanna which parts it from South Carolina, to the River St. Mat- 
thew, which is the Boundary of Spani/h Florida. Many Families of 
Swiſs and Germans, Engliſh and Scots were ſoon tranſported thither, 
extraordinary Privileges and Poſſeſſions having been granted by the 
Royal Charter, and large Sums of Money by Parliament. Imme- 
diate Orders were given to build eleven Towns, made into ſo many 
Pariſhes of twenty thouſand Acres apiece, and three hundred Acres 
of Common for ever: Each Man, Woman and Child to have fifty 
Acres, In 1734 the Governor Mr. Oglethorp brought over the 
King, Queen, and ſeveral Chiefs of the Creek Nations to make new 
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Alliances with his Majeſty, and to * thoſe of Amity and 


Subjection made to the Crown of Great Britain by their Forefa- 
thers: The ſame alſo having been done in the Year 1730, by. 
the King of the Cherakee Indians and other Chiefs, abe at an 
South Carolina by Sir Alexander Cuming, * 


' This Country: hath ᷣ Climate and: Foil, paturaliyuitih+ 


pg Plenty of Timber, Fiſh, Fowl, and Fruit. Some of the chief 
anufactures intended are Potaſhes, Wine, and Silk; of which 


latter ſeveral rr have been produced, gan as mon or 


ne a e 1 the Introduction of Negres is ea 
being needleſs, detrimental, 2 dangerous. 


* 


ne 
Y this Title are underkood all Wofe cold Regione, Tountriay;* 
and Iſlands hitherto diſcovered, which are incloſed/by the Po- 


lar Circle within the Latitude of 66, 31 We ſhall take them in 
their Poſition from Welt to Eaſt, 1 bo 0 ant ts 


+ 


} . 
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HESE Countries lye Weſt upon Ba Bay, and are. claimed. 
. by the Exe46.. Hemi they — no dtherwile known. to 
us, than by the Diſcovery of our Navigators in the Bays of Baffin, 
and Hugſon. From ſame late Attempts of the Rufiars and others, 
tis the Opinion of many that this Land may join. to Siberia in tha 
Continent of Aa. 5 „ 8 
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. .; Greenland, or Oli Greenland... 


TM Country belongs to the King of Dexmark. It was diſco- 
vered by the Norway People from Iceland about the Year goo, 
who named it Greenland from the great Verdure of the Place. Tis 
15 Degrees or 900 Miles in Length from North to South, and is 
divided into Eafterburg and Weſterburg, from the two Villages or 
Towns of that Name : But how far it extends Northward, or 
whether it be an Iſland is at preſent uncertain. 


Spit ſßergen, or Spitzberg. ö 
12 Land belongs to the Hollanders, they being the firſt Poſſeſſ- 
| 4 ors in 1596. The Name ſignifyes Pointed Hills, becauſe of 
the many ſharp Rocks about the Country, which indeed is nothing 
elſe but Lo Rocks, and Stones. How far it goes North, or if it 
be an Iſland, we know not; but the Land has been coaſted beyond 
80 Degrees, and by ſome Dutch Accounts even to 89. On the 
Weſt of this. Country, Latitude 78, in a Place called Bell Harbor, 
eight Engliſbmen ſuſtained great Hardſhips, being forced to winter 
there full nine Months, in the Year 1630. The firſt Diſcovery of 
this Land, ſometimes called New Greenland, was by Sir Hugh 
Willughby in 1553; and in 1556 Captain Stephen Burrows arrived 
here in Latitude 78, ard failed along the icey Coaſt a little beg 


& 
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80 Degrees. No 1 Creature inhabits this Country: but 4 
is Plenty of white Bears, Foxes, Deer, and Fowl. 


New Zemla. 


1 Country was diſcovered 1 Sir Hug b Villugbby 158537 
but being — forced by Diſtreſs of Weather to take Shelter 
in a Bay of Led he was there froze to Death with all the Crew 
of his three Ships. The Deſign was to find a Northeaſt Paſſage to. 
China, and having diſcovered a large Opening by the Iſlan of 
Wygats in Latitude 72, People hoped it might poop: a Chanel or 
Strait. The Ruſſians gave it the Name of New Zemla, which means 
Jo Lend, and have always deſcribed it as a Peninſula, conſiderably 

erent from our common Maps. Two other Voyages were _ 
by the Exgliſb and fix by the Dich, but all p ütleſs. 
if a Northeaft Paſſage could be found by New Zemla or aig: 
it would be a wild ridiculous Undertaking, for any Voyage cr 
the Polar Sea leads directly to California inſtead of China. 


. 
4 
# 


Note that Lapland, Candenis Iſland, the Country of can 
with the North Provinces/ of Siberia, are all within the Polar | 
Circle, but ! is en 
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"Terra Firma, or Painland. | 
From the Well Limits of Panama to the River @rinoko Eaſt, f is 
20 Degrees at 58 Miles each, or 1160 Miles. , 


From the Equator to Cape Vela North is 12 Dogrees, 'or 720 

Miles. . | 

# Two South Provinees.. + 

, SE TH Popayan, Cali, Antiogui a, Barbacoas, Mocoa. The Gres 
1 8 i firſt on the River Can a Branch of the Madalen. | 


: Nec Santa Fe on the Bogota, a Branch of Madalen. Se. 
Fg F7 Juan, Tunja, * Velez, * Merida, 


Parinas. 


Fs vinces from Weſt to Ea: 
Darien.——— Panama, Portobello, Villa de Santos Welt of the ye 


. 


| Cartagene,——Cartagene, Tolu, Mompaz, Zinu, Zimiti. | | 
g. Martha St. Martha, ks . tos Roe err 


Ocania. 


4 


Vinexuela 8 Truxillo, Baraguicimeta 95 Carb and 
with Caracg Lon of Caracas. 


Cumana with j Cumana, Fort St. Togo, Barn, St. Lamas on. 
Paria the Orinolo. 


_The Weſt Part between the Rivers Sen and Ma- 
roni, being 330 Miles, belongs to the States of 

| 2” Holland. Chief Place Paramaribo in the Province 
Guiana © of Surinam: Alſo Middleburg. The Eaft Part about 
two hundred Miles, is poſſe by the French, from 


the River Maroni to Cape 9 Chief Place 
Cayene. 


2 ** Ci: diſcovered by Vaſco Hens in 1 504. is bounded 
Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; Weſt by the Pacific Ocean; North 
by the Caribean Sea, and South by Peru and the River Amazon. 


Twas h 


5 i X 
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Terra Firma. Par ih 


Twas called Terra Firma, becauſe the Land about Panama was the 
firſt Part of this Continent or Mainland, which the ſaid Nunez dif. 
covered, after he found Cube to be an Iſland. 


Air.) The Air of this Mainland is extremely hot, yet generally 
accounted very wholſom, except in the Northweſt Parts 1 Pa. 
zama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Matſhes which render 
the Air very groſs ; beſide the Stagnation of Air, occaſioned by 
che two great Bays on the North and South. The oppoſite Land 
on the Globe to Terra Firma is the Iſland of Java and Part of 


Sumatra. 


Soil.) This Country is ſaid to have an excellent Soil, producing 

t Plenty of Corn and Fruit. It mightily abounds ih Veniſon, 

Fiſh and Fowl, particularly Turtle. A great Part of it is planted 

with Cotton; and others are very productive of Sugar, Tobacco, 

and Coco Nuts for Chocolate. Here are alſo very conſiderable 

Mines of Gold and Silver ; many precious Stones, and in ſeveral 
Places good Fiſhing for Pearl. EK he 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, 
Silver, and other Metals; Balſam, Roſin, Gums, Long Pepper, 
Emeralds, Saphire, Jaſper, and Chocolate. | | 


Rarities.) Upon the Coaſt of Guiana nigh Surinam, is frequently. 
ſeen, and ſometimes taken, that Fiſh uſually called the O/ Wit, 
but otherwiſe the Suare Acarauna, being of a ſquare Shape. 2. 
In ſeveral Parts of Guiana are certain Trees, called Totoct, remark- 
able for their Fruit, which is of ſo great a Bulk, and withal fo 
hard, that People cannot with Safety walk among them when the 
Fruit is ripe, being in Danger every Moment to have their Heads 
broke. 3. In the River Orinolo, North Latitude 6, is ſuch a 
hideous Cataract, that the Water falling down makes a Noiſe fo 
aſtoniſhing, as no Words can expreſs. 4. The Mountains in the 
Province of St. Martha are ſaid to be higher than any yet obſerved 
in any Part of the Globe. 5. In ſome Rivers of Guiana is a certain 

little Fiſh, about the Bignef: of a Smelt, remarkable for having 
four Eyes, two on each Side, one above the other; and in ſwim- 
ing tis obſerved ta keep the uppermoſt two above, and the other 
two under Water. 6. In the Iſland of Trinidad, Latitude io, near 
the Coaſt of Terra Firma, is a remarkable Fountain of bituminous 
Pitch, which riſes in great Abundance, and is from thence exported 
to various Parts of the World. 5. In other Parts of the Continent 
are Fountains of pitchy Subſtance, often uſed in trimming of Ships, 
and preferable to the ordinary Pitch of thoſe hot Countries, being 
able to reſiſt the ſcorching Heat of the Sun, | * 

ES | | 
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Part II. Terrra Firma. 6: 


Here is one Archbiſhop of Santa Fe, and fix Suffragan Biſhops, 
namely my THR. 


Popayan,  Cartagene, 
Mocoa, St. Martha, 
Panama, Leon of Caraca. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country being Perſons of a taw 
Colour, and, for the moſt Part, having robuſt and 9 5 Bodies, 
are a People that are very healthful, and generally live to great 
Ages, notwithſtanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt. 
They ſpend moſt of their Time in Hunting, and ſuchlike Diverſions, 


as the Generality of other Americans do, and commonly walk naked 
above their Middles. | "2-7 = 


Wy * 


Language.] Here is great Diverſity of Languages among che Na- 
tives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Spaniards 
and other Europeans here ſettled retain the ſeveral Languages pecu- 
liar to their own People. : ms 


* 


Gevernmas.] This extenſive Country being moſtly ſubject to the 


King of Spain, hath a Governor General who refides at St. Faith, - 


Santa Fe, where there is a ſovereign Court ef Judicature, and the 
See of an Archbiſhop founded in 1554; alſo a College or Univer- 
fity in 1610. "The Dutch Governor of Guiana reſides at Parama- 


ribo on the River Surinam: And the French Governor, for his P 


of Guiana, reſides at Cayene, a Town in an Ifland of that Name 
about ten Liegues round. | | f 


Religion.] The People of theſe various Provinces follow the Re- 
ligion of their reſpective Nations. The many Tribes of Indians 
ws. retire to the inland Parts, injoy their beloved Freedom; with- 
out any Idea of a future State, or any Faſhion of Religion, even that 
of Idolatry. ; 19 1 
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Peru. 


„This Province extends from one Degree 40 Minutes North of 
the Equator, at Cape Manglares in the Bay of Gorgonilla, to the 
South Latitude of 25 Degrees, juſt 1600 Miles. F 975 


Tu divided in three Audiences, Quito, Lima, Charcar. | 


wig of wito, Archidma, J. acunga, Guayaquil, Riobamba, — 
Quito 1 VU Bracamoros, Borja on. the Amazon, and Laguna. 


* . | Chacapoyas, Moyobamba, Lamas, Trujillo, Cajamarca, 
ri; of T LIMA, 3 Piſco, Guanuce, Guamanca, © 
CG Plata, Potofi, Santa Cruz, ited, Atacama, La Pax, 
Cafe ˙, Miſta, and the Lake of Titicaca. 


* 


Name.] 3 * great Province was diſcovered in 1525 by Pizarre 
| and his two Companions z in which Voyage it appears 
that the firſt Indian Chief in whoſe Country they landed was called 
Piru or Peru, from whence in Time the Whole took its Name. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, be. 
ing in ſome Places extremely hot, and others extraordinary ſharp and 
piercing: The Froſt and Snow comes in May, F une and July. The 

ind upon this Coaſt, according to Acaſa, blows always from the 
South and Southweſt, contrary to what is uſual between the Tro- 
pics, and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealthy as elſewhere; 

ut very moderate and agreeable. He farther obſerves, that all 
along the Plain Coaſt it never rains, thunders, ſnows, nor hails ; 
yet among the Cordileer Mountains, it rains very frequently. The 
1 Part of the Globe to the Audience of Lima is the Kingdom 
0 4 


Cambeja in Eaft India. 


8% %.] Pery conſiſteth of many large pleaſant Vallies, interſperſed | 


With Variety of Mountains. The Vallies in ſome Places, particu- 


| larly towards the Seacoaſt, are very ſandy, and ſubject to extraor- | 
dinary Earthquakes ; in other Places they are rich and fruitful, 


The Andes or Cordileer Mountains are continually cold on their Tops, 

but very fertil, and 22 lined with Mines of Silver beyond any 

Country in the World. Pore alone imployed forty thouſand Hands 
: os g 


Pait fl. Tom... 
former Days, but now not a twentieth Part, becauſe the Mines 
hereabout are near worn out. It was then the richeſt of all the Sil - 


ver Plantations belonging to the Spaniards, the Gold Mines being 
in Chili. es 2 5 


Commodities.) The Produce of this Country are vaſt Quantities of | 
Silver, Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Cochineal, medical Drugs, Bal- 14 
ſams, Plants and Gums. Alſo Pearls, Wine, and Cocoa. | | | A. 


| Rarities.) There is à high Mountain in Peru, called Periaca, to 
whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he is ſuddenly taken with a Fit of 
Vomiting. And many Travellers g over the Deſert of Pana 
have been benummed on à ſudden, To as to fall down dead; which 
makes that Way now wholly neglected. 2. On the Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains in Peru, as in other Parts of the World, are fre- 
quently found ſome conſiderable Lakes, ſeveral bf which are very 
warm. 3. In the Valley of Tarapaya near Potoſi, is a hot Lake of 
a circular Form, whoſe middle Part for above twenty Foot ſquare 
continually boils up; and though the Water is ſo extremely warm, 
yet the Soil about the Lake is extraordinary cold. 4. At the Baths 
of Ingua, is a Stream of Water almoſt boiling hot ; and hard'by it 
another Stream which is as cold as Ice. 5. In the Audience of 
Charcas is another Spring of Water ſo hot, that a Man cannot hold 
his Finger in it for the ſhort Space of half a Minute., - And ſome- 
where elſe in the Circuit bf this Parliament or Audience, js a Foun- 
tain, out of which there iſſueth a conſiderable Current, of a Colour 
almoſt as red as Blood. 6. Among the Quickſilver Mines in 
Guiana Villica is a Fountain of hot Water, whoſe Current having, 
run a confiderable Way, turns at laſt into a ſoft Kind of Rock, 
which being eafily cut, and yet very laſting, is uſually e 
for building of Houſes. 7: Niph Cape St. Helen at. the Bay of 
Guayaquil, and all along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of Copey, . 
a Subſtance refembling Pitch, and frequently uſed for that * tro 
which flow in ſuch Abundance, that Ships at Sea out of the Sight 
of Land, can underſtand where they are-by the very Smell of ſuch 
Fountains, provided there be a gentle Breeze from the Shore. 8. 
In divers Parts of Pers are fill extant the Ruins of many flately 
Indian Temples, particularly that called the Pachamana, abogrt. 
ten Miles from Lima: And another in the City of Cu/to, Which 
might have been formerly accounted the American Metropolis, for 
the Images of all the Chiefs conquered by the Incas were always 
brought thither, and there ſet up. 9. In Peru are divers Cauſways 
of a great Length, ſome being reckoned a thouſand or niore Miles . 
in Extent, ſurpaſſing thoſe of that Nature among the Romans, namely 
the Nia Appia, Emilia, and Flaminia in Italy. 10. Among the 
Curioſities of this Country, ar alſo reckon the Lanthorn Fly, 
* | 0 an 
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an Inſect of a conſiderable Bigneſs, and remarkable for a ſhining 


Property in the Dark, it appearing as a little Lanthorn at a Di- 


ſtance. Whereupon the. Natives, who are obliged to travel by 
Night, uſually faſten a few of them to a Stick, by which Light 
can clearly ſee their Way. We may alſo add thoſe extraordin 


little Birds of this Country, called Tomineios, being of ſo ſmall a 


Make, that they ſurpaſs rot the common Size of wild Bees. And 
finally, thoſe prodigious great Birds, named Cazdores, which are ſo 
large and ſtrong, that ſometimes they will ſet upon and deveur an 
ordinary Calf. For theſe and ſeveral other Remarkables of Peru, 
ſee Acoſta's Natural Hiſtory of the Indies. A 


Here are two Archbiſtops, Lima and Plata, whoſe ſuffragan Bi/beps 
are theſe, | 


Panama, La Pax, 
Quito, Santa Crux, 
Trujillo, | Plat St. Jago in Tucuman, 
144 Cuſco, HEY Cordova in Tucuman, 
mas Ariguipa, Aſſumption in Paraguay, 
Guamanca, © Buenos Ayres. 
St. Iago in Chili, 
{ Conception. 


At Lima is one Univerſity founded in 1545 by the Emperor 
Charles V, conſiſting of three Colleges. 5 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reported to be a Peo- 
ple that, for the moſt Part are very ſimple, and groſly ignorant, 
except what Nature by Neceſſity hath led them to find out. Thoſe 
towards the Equator, are generally eſteemed more ingenious than 
ſome others; but withal much addicted to Gluttony and Drunken. 
neſs, wherever they have Opportunity. The Spaniards here reſid- 
ing, are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. | 


Language.] The Indian Language did formerly conſiſt of ſeveral 
quite JiExreat Dialects, or rather ſo many diſtin& Tongues, they 
being quite unintelligible to one another ; but theſe are much d1- 
miniſhed, and daily grow fewer, for the People. in the cultivated. 
Parts of America being now very much civilized, have left their bar- 
barous Dialect, and commonly uſe the Spar; Tongue. 


- 


Government.) This tick Country before the Spaniſh Conqueſt, was. 


governed by ſeveral Kings or Headmen called Incas: But ever ſince 


that Event, the whole Adminiſtration of Pera is committed to a 
. Governor General or Viceroy, who reſides at Lima, His Autho- 
| rity 
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rity by Patent extends quite from Panama, and the other adjacent 
provinces of Terra Firma, and includes all Pera and Chili; but the 
Preſidents or Governors of Chili and Granada act in all Things, b 
long Cuſtom, as if they were intirely independent of his Juriſ- 
diction. | 


Religion.] According to the Spaniſb Authors theſe Peruwians wor- 
ſhipped the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Thunder. To each of ſuch 
Deities were formerly erected very ftately Temples, whoſe Remains 
are extant in many Places, particularly one almoſt intire at 2 
This Edifice was dedicated to the Sun, bat is now Part of the i 
naſtery of St. Dominick. The Walls were overlaid with Plates of 
Gold from Top to Bottom, and in it was ſet up a glorious Repre- 
ſentation of the Sun, being a lively Figure of that celeſtial Body in 
pure Gold. Near this Temple were four others, one whereof was 
dedicated to the Moon, whom they called Quilla, reckoning her 
either Wife or Siſter to the Sun; another to the Planet Venus, which 
they termed Chafea; a third to Thunder and Lightening, which 
went by the common Name of Y77/apa ; and a fourth to Chaca, by 
which was meant the Rainbow ; all of which were wonderfully 
adorned with Gold or Silver. Many others alſo were found through- 
out the various Provinces of this extenfive Land; but the moſt 
magnificent Structure in all Peru, was that ſplendid Piece of Indian 
Architecture in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in which the 
Incas are ſaid to have hid a great deal of Treaſure when the Spaniards 
firſt invaded their Country. * Theſe fine Stories and many more of 
- marvelous Kind we have from Herrera, Ovally, and other Span/p 

riters. - „ 


The eſtabliſht Religion of Peru is the Inquiſition with Popery. 
And as the Spaniards here are the greateſt Libertines, ſo are they the 
moſt devout Bigots of all Mankind. They think a Frenchman ſo 
imperfect a Catholic, that among them to ſay Frenchman and 
Chriſtian, is the ſame Thing as to ſay Frenchman and Spaniard, 
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I Amazonia. | 

Ji: Country is bounded North by Terra Firma ; South by 

Paraguay; Weſt by Peru, and Eaſt by Braſil and the Ocean. 

The Breadth is about goo miles, and the Extent weſt and eaſt 1500. 


Tis called Anaxonia from the River Amazon, Capital of all the 
Globe, which runs through it from Weſt to Eaſt. | 


In the Year 1540, Captain Ore/lana was ſent upon the Diſcovery 
of this River, by the Governor of Peru, Gonſale Pizarro, Brother to 
Francis, After ſome Progreſs, Orellana meeting with many armed 
Women among the Indians on the Banks of this River, who fought 
with his Men, he gave them the Name of Amazons, becauſe this 
Affair reſembled that fabulous Account of the Amazon Females in 
the Hiſtory of Alexander, while he ſtopped at Zadracarta in the 
Province of Hyrcania. The Amazon rife from a Lake in Peru 
about eleven Degrees South Latitude, and runs from thence ſix De- 
grees North to Bracamoros, where turning Eaſt it begins to be na- 
vigable ; and after a Courſe of 2000 Miles, falls in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the Equator. Before Ore/lana's Time it was called Ma. 
ranon, from the Name of another Spanifs Captain; and after theſe 
Frials many other Attempts were made for the better Diſcovery of 
this Country and River, which were all deficient till the Year 1743, 
when Mr. Condamin, being imployed by the French Court, made hi 
complete Navigation on the River Amazon from Weſt to Eaſt in 

four Months. | | * 


This wide Region is divided between the Crowns of Portugal and 
Spain: The Portugueſe poſſeſs much the greateſt Part, having both 
Sides of the Amazon from its Mouth, to about 70 Degrees Weſt of 
Londen, between the Portugueſe Miſſion of St. Paul at Omaguas, 
and the Spar; Miſhon at Pewas. 


Portugueſe Towns and Miſſions on the Amazon, 


going down. 


St. Paul de Omaguas, Eviretua, Traquatua, Paraguari, Teffe, 


Qari, Fort Negro, Pauxis, Tapayo, Paru, Curupa and Macapa. 


From-this- Place, fifty Liegues Eaſt in the Atlantic Ocean, is another 
great Opening like the Amaxon called the Grand Para, which divides 
itſelf in two large Rivers, the Tocantin and Bocas, where the Chanel of 

1 agipuru, 
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PART II. 


Spaniſh Towns and Miſſions on the Amazon, going up. 
St. Ignacio de Pevas, St. Foachim de Omaguas, Yameos, Laguna, 


Borja, Bracamoros, Balſas, Patax, and ſo on to the Springhead at 
the Lake Maranon or Lauricoxa, about the eleventh Degree of South 


Air.] The Air of this Country is temperate enough, notwith- 
ſtanding it is ſo near the Equator, becauſe of the Abundance of thick 


Woods and Buſhes that cover it. The oppoſite Parts of the Globe 


are the Sonda and Motucka Iſlands in Eaft India. © 


Soil.] The Soil is excellent and fruitful by Nature, as appears in 
all the Settlements made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. Mr. Con- 
damn ſays that the abundant Variety of Plants, Trees, and Animals, 
to be ſeen on the Banks of the Amazon, would find many Years Ex- 
erciſe for ſeveral Botaniſts and Draftſmen to collect and range them 
in Order. Here are alſo Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Sulphur 
and Quickſilver: But for a thouſand Mile below Borja, not a ſin- 
gle Stone or Flint is to be ſeen. n 


Commodities.] The chief Product here is Gold, Silver, Cotton, 
Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony and many curious Woods: Alſo precious 
Stones of many Sorts; excellent Honey, Fruit, Grain, medicinal 
Balm, Gums and Plants. | „ 


Rarities.) In the River Amazox and ſeveral others, are many 
dangerous Cataracts, where the Water being pent up between two 
ſteep Rocks, the Stream ſhoots down with great Violence and Noiſe. 


Yet notwithſtanding ſo terrible a Fall, there are many of the Na- 
tives who are bold enough to deſcend that Stream in their little 
Canoes, which being ſeamed and tyed together in a wonderful 


curious Manner, are plyable to the hardeſt Rock, and yield eaſily 
to any Force of the Water. N 


Manners and Character.] Theſe Indians in their natural wild Con- 
dition, like all the reſt of this New World, are inſenſible to any 
rational Motive, except their common Subſiſtence. By Diſtreſs - 


they can ſhift with very little, but are mere Gluttons when they 
have Plenty. Incapable of Reflection or Foreſight they ſpend their 


Time in childiſh Mirth, by dancing and laughing without any 


Thought or Defign ; confirming what the Wiſe Man faith, That 
by Nature Man hath no Preeminence above the Brute. | 


Amazonia, $92 
T,yipuru, eroſſing from. the Bocas to the. Amazon, forms the Iſland . 
of Marayo about four hundred Miles in Compaſs. 
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SECT. IX. 
Braſil, 


This long Tra@ of Land extends 35 Degrees South from the 
Equator, that is from the River Amazon to the River Plate, bein 
2100 Miles. The Inland is chiefly poſſeſt by the native Indian, o 
many Tribes and Denominations, for the Portugue/e Territories are 


all near the Coaſt, Braſil is now ſtiled a Principality, becauſe it 


gives Title to the Prince Royal of Portugal, wha from his Birth is 
called Prince of Braſil. | 


Tis divided into the following Captainſhips. 


Para, near the Mouth of R. 
Tocantin, . 

Se. Luis, in the Iſle of 

| Maranham. 5 
Seara. . Seara, on the River Seara. 


Rio Grand, — Cidanova, on the Rio Grand. 


Maranbam,— 


Paraiba. Paraiba, on the Rio Paraiba, 
a. } Pernambitc Olinda, or Pernambuc. 
Cap tainſtup by Serigippi, ; Serigippi, on R. Serigippi. 


| Bay of 4/7 Saints, ST. SALVADOR. 
Leos — eos, on River eos. 
Port Seguro, Port Seguro. | 


] Sz. Spirit. St. Spirit, or Spirito Santo. 
| Rio Janeiro,. St. Sebaſtian. 

| St. Vincent, —— St. Vincent, Santos Maud. 
Del Rey, St. Katharin and. 


Thirty Miles Northweſt of Sz. Vincent is the Town of Se. Paul, 
being a Sort of independent. Republic in a mountainous Country, 


conſiſting of Prieſts, Monks, Portugueſe and Spaniards, Brafiliaus, 


Negres and Malattas, who will ſuffer no Jeſuits ta come among 
them. They agree to pay a ſmall Tribute to the Crown of Portu+ 
gal, rather out of Reſpect than Submiſſion or Fear. 


From hence down to the River Plate is called the Royal Captain- 
ſhip, or Del Rey, whoſe Governor is appointed by the King, and 
reſides in the Iſland of Sz. Katbarin. | 


TIT Country was diſcovered in 1498 by Americo F'f- 
pucio a Florentine, then imployed by Emanuel King of 
Portugal. Tis bounded on the North and Eaſt by the Atlantic 

| 1 Ocean; 
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Ocean; on the Weſt by Paraguay and Amazonia; and on the South 
by the River Plate. The Name is derived from the Braſil Wood 
that was found here in great Quantities on the firſt Diſcovery; 
wherefore this Derivation is moſt likely to be. genuin, as no other 
did ever yet appear. d 


Air.] The Air of Braſil is generally very pure and wholeſom ; 
and notwithſtanding the Country is moſtly within the Torrid Zone, 
yet in thoſe Parts already diſcovered it is temperate and ſerene, 
being daily qualifyed about Noon with refreſhing Breezes from the 
_ The oppoſite Parts on the Globe to Braſil are the Carolin 
and Marian Handi. 


| Soil.) The Soil of this Country is abundantly rich and fertil, as 

is found by Experience in all thoſe Places already diſcovered and 
ſettled. Here is great Plenty of all good Vegetables and Fruits, 
with very little or no Culture. Alſo Gold and Diamonds, which 
are both found on the Surface of the Land, after the Showers of 
Rain have waſhed them down from the Mountains. 


Commodities.) The chief Merchandize of this co is Redwood 
or Braſil, great Quantities whereof are uſed by the Dyers. Abun- 
dance of Sugar of the beſt Kind. Alſo Amber, Rofin, Balm, To- 
bacco, Hides, Oil, Confectures, Gold and Diamonds, 


Rarities.) As the principal Rarities of Braſil, we may fitly rec- 
kon the conſiderable Number oz very ſtrange Creatures found in 
that Country ; the chief of which I ſhall here mention, and thoſe 
reducible to four general Claſſes, Beats, Serpents, Birds, and Fiſhes. 
I. Of Beaſts. The moſt remarkable of them are theſe following. 
1. Monkeys, particularly that Sort called by Europeans the King's 
Monkey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable for hav- 
ing a thin hollow Throttle Bone, near the upper End of the Laryzx, 
by the Help of which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo are many 
Monkeys of a yellowiſh Colour, that ſmell like ordinary Muſk. 2. 
The Sloth, by the Natives called Hali, from his Voice of a like 
Sound, bat by moſt Europeans, Ignavus, or Pigritia, and corrupt- 
edly Pereza by the Spaniards ; ſo called from the Nature of that 
Animal, being of ſo flow a Motion that he requires three or four 
Days to climb up a Tree of an ordinary Hight, and a whole Day 
to walk fifty Paces on plain Ground : His Forefeet are almoſt 
double his hinder in Length; and when he ciimbs a Tree, the Hold 
he takes is ſo ſure, that while he hangs by a Branch, he can ſleep 
ſecurely. 3. The Tomandu Guaco, ſo called by the Indian People, 
being a great Bear, but by the Europeans commonly called the Ant 
Bear, becauſe he uſually feeds upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe 
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Creatures wherever he finds them. His Tail is ſo big, that like the 
Squirrel he can cover his whole Body therewith. The great Hedpe, 
hog with a Shell on his Back, called by the Natives Tatu, and 

Armadillo by the Spaniards, becauſe he gathers himſelf up, Head, 
Feet, and Tail within his Shell, as round as a Ball; which is a 
ſure Defence when either he goes to Sleep, or is actually aſſaulted 
by any deſtructive Creature, with whom he dares not grapple. II. 
Of Lerpents. The moſt remarkable of them are, 1. That called by 
the Natives /5:baboca, which is about three Yards and half long, 
and of a conſiderable Bigneſs ; his Colours are originally white, 
red, and black of many Sorts ; and his Bite is the moſt pernicious 
of any, yet worketh in the ſloweſt Manner. 2. The Biguacu, 
which is the biggeſt of the whole Species, being half a Yard in 
Com pafs about the Middle, and almoſt ſeven Yards long. 3. The 
Bacininga, otherwiſe the Rattle Snake, ſo called by Europeans from 
the Rattle in the End of his Tail, compoſed of a Number of dry 
Bones, from eight to ſixteen, which are hollow, thin, hard, and 
very ſonorous. Thoſe Perſons whoſe Misfortune it is to be bitten 
by him, are tormented/ with exquiſite Pain, their whole Body 
cleaving into Chaps, and frequently die within twentyfour Hours, 
in a deplorable Condition. But, as a remarkable Act of Divine 
Providence, this noxious Animal gives timely Warning for Tra- 
vellers to avoid him, by making a great Noiſe with his Rattle, as 
ſoon as he hears any Perſon. approaching towards him. III. Of 
Birds in Brafil the moſt remarkable are, 1. The Humming Bird, 
which is ſo called from the humming Noiſe he makes with his 
Wings like a Bee when he feeds, by thruſting his ſmall Bill into 
Flowers: The Braſlians term him Gaanumbi, and ſome Writers 
Ouri//ia, that is the Sunbeam, becauſe of his radiant coloured Fea- 
thers, with which the Indians adorn their Heads; but the Spaniards 
call him Tominero, becauſe ſo ſmall, that one of them with its Neſt 
weighs only two Teminos, a Weight in Spain conſiſting of twelve 
Grains. 2. The Anbima, ſo called by the Natives; but by Eure- 
prans the Unicorn Bird, becauſe he hath a Kind of Horn growing 
out of his Forehead, about two or three Inches long, of a brittle 
Subſtance, and blunt at the Top; and is therefore neither defen- 
five nor offenſive to him. 3. That called Gaara by the Braſilians, 
ard by Europeans the Sea Curlew ; the ſame with Numenius Indicus 
and Arcuata Coccinea among 7 atin Authors, and remarkable for 
its Alteration of Colours; being at firſt black, then grey, next 
white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt of all crimſon, which grows to a 


richer Dye the longer he lives. IV. Of Fiches taken upon the 
Coaſt of Brau, the moſt remarkable are, 1. Orbis Minor, or the 


Globe Fiſh, ſo called from his orbicular Form; and remarkable for 
being armed with many ſharp pointed, long Spikes like Needles, 
all over his Body, almoſt like thoſe of the Hedgehog, When he 
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ſwims, it is believed he draws thoſe Needles in, deprefling them to 
his Body, to facilitate his Way through the Water; and that he ad- 
vances them at any Time hethappens to be perſued, bidding, as it 
were, the Enemy to come at his Peril. 2. Upon this Goat 5 
frequently ſeen the Remora, a Fiſh very famous in old Authors for 
its tupendous Power in ſtopping a Ship, as they imagined, though 
under Sail, and before a briſk Gale of Wind. Which ftrange Ac- 
count was generally believed for many Ages, and not a few have 
laboured to aflign the Cauſe; but it is now looked upon as a ri- 
diculous Story, and deſervedly exploded by every ordinary Tra- 
veller. Theſe are the moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, 
Serpents, Birds, or Fiſhes, belonging ts Braſil; and all, or moſt of 
them, are to be ſeen in the public Repoſitory of Grefham College 
London: As alſo in the Royal Maſeum at Copenhagen, and ſeveral 
other celebrated Repoſitories in Europe. 8 


Here is the See of one Portugueſe Archbi/bop, namely St. Salva. 
dor, the Capital of Brafi/; with two Suffragan Biſhops, 


Para. © e 


Manners.) The Braſilians are reported to be generally a cruel, 
thieviſh, and revengeful Sort of People; yet in the Portugueſe 
Plantations near the Seacoaſt, being more civilized, they prove 
more ingenious and humane. This extenſive Country compre- 
hends many different Nations, the chief of which are the Tocantins, 
Tupinambas, and Tapayos, who are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by wearing of their Hair in a different Manner. They ge- 
nerally go naked, except a Cloth about their Middle. Their Ma 
ner of repoſing at Night is in a Sort of Net gathered at each End, 
and tyed to two Poles fixed into the Ground. This Net is made of 
the Rind of a certain Tree called Hamac, and hence is derived the A 
pellation of the Bed or Hamac, ſo commonly uſed in the Britiſb Fleet. 


Language.] The Diverſity of Language among the Natives of 
thoſe Places already diſcovered doth ſufficiently prove that their 
Number of Dialects is much greater in the inland Parts of this great 
Continent. The only Thing obſervable in theſe Languages, is, 
that the Natives cannot pronounce the the three Letters L, F, R, 
and that their Manner of ſpeaking is with much Difficulty from the 
Throat. The Portwgue/e retain their own Language. 


Condamin ſays that all the 1 of South America are 
very barren, and equally void of Words to expreſs any general 
or abſtracted Ideas. Time, Duration, Spirit and Matter, Bo- 


dy, Being, Space, all theſe and many more have no Term _ 
; | . eg 
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valent in the Indian Speech. Phyſical and moral Eſſences cannot 
be expreft but by long Circumlocution. They have no Words that 
anſwer to the Terms Virtue, Juſtice, Liberty, Gratitude, F orgive- 
neſs, &c. all which demonſtrates the poor Underſtanding of theſe 
People in their natural unimproved Condition. At their firſt In. 
tercourſe with Europeans, when drawn from the Woods, their Lan- 
gnage is inconceivably difficult, and their Manner of Expreſſion 
more ſurprizing. They ſuck in their-Breath while they ſpeak, 
without the clear Diſtinction of any Vowel. Some of their Words 
cannot be written, even imperfealy, without ufing nine or ten Syl. 
lables ; and yet when they pronounce them they appear to be only 
three or four. Poetararorincouroac ſignifies the Number three; but 
as this Author obſerves, it is lucky for thoſe who have to do with 
them, that their Arithmetic goes no further. The Language of 
Braſil, ſpoken by a People who are ſomewhat improved, hath yet 
the ſame Inconvenience and Defect; ſo that in order to reckon any 
Thing, they are forced to uſe the Portugueſe Method. ” | 


Government.) The Braſilians being divided, as aforeſaid, into 
many Nations and Tribes, ſeveral of them chuſe venerable Men, 
Chiefs, or Captains, by whom they are governed and directed; 
but others wander up and down, and live without any Order or 
Government among them. The Portugueſe being Maſters of all 
the Seacoaſt, have divided the Whole into fourteen Captainſhips. 
Over each of theſe is ſet a particular Governor, who are all ac- 
countable to the Viceroy of Braſil, whoſe Place of Refidence is at 
St. Salvador in the Bay of All Saints. 


Religion.] The Natives of Braſil and all the inland Parts, enter- 
tain no Idea of a ſupreme Being, and a future State, having neither 
Idol nor Temple to be ſeen among them: And this is the natural 
State of all the American Indians trom North to South. They re- 
ſpe& indeed and admire the whole Syſtem of Heaven, the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, Lightening, Thunder and the great Waters, i 
this may be termed Religion. Thoſe who inhabit near the Portu- 
gueſe Colonies have a Taſte of the Roman Worſhip ; but certainly 
the naked original State of theſe Indians is more eligible than a 
Conformity to that Religion, which upon certain Occaſions can 
diſpenſe with the Breach of any Divine Law or Commandment ; 
with committing any Wickedneſs, Adultery, Murder, Treaſon, 
juſt as it ſates the Policy and Intereſt of the Roman Church. 


4 . 
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SECT. X. 


Chili with Patagonia. 


This long Province extends 26 Degrees North and South, from 


Copiapo to the Strait of Magellan, being 1560 Miles. Tis divided 
in four Parts or Governments, 5 


St. Jago, Cuyo, Conception, Patagonia. 


ST. Iaco. Falparaiſo, Coguimbo, Guaſco, Copiapo: 
St.. Jago- ] Alſo the two Iflands of Eaſt and Weſt *. 


Cuyo. . Mendoza, St. Juan, Uto, St. Luis. 


Conception, Areca, Villarica, Baldi via, with the Iſland 
: of Chile, and Archipel appertaining, Alfo the 
Conception. Archipel of Chonos, and the Land down to Cam- 
pana River. 


neos the River Campane to the S of Killin. 

Patagonia, The Iſlands of Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Martin. 
This Diviſion called Patagonia is baunded North, by a Line 

made from Campana River to Julian Bay on the Eaſtern Shore. 


Nene EY TS Country is bounded Eaſt by Paraguay and the 
Cordileer Mottntains ; Weſt by the Pacific Ocean; on 
the North by Peru; and on the South by the Strait of Magellan. 
Tis called Chili from the Cold produced by the foreſaid Mountains; 
the Word Chili ſignify ing Cold in the Indian Language, 


Air.] The Air, during the Summer, is as temperate as in the 
Kingdom of France, having frequent Breezes from the Weſt; but 
in Winter the Cold is ſo piercing, that both Man and Beaſt do 1 
ſometimes periſh in travelling the Roads. The oppoſite Parts of the 1TH] 
Globe to Chili are the North Provinces of Chixa. 


Soil.] The mountainous Parts of this Country are generally dry | [ 
and barren ; but in the large Vallies towards the Sea the Soil is | 19 
exceding fertil, producing great Plenty of Maiz, Wheat, and other ny 
Sorts ef Grain; as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the Vines 0 
brought hither ſrom Spain do proſper extraordinary well. Chili af- .. ſ; 
fords likewiſe rich Mines of Gold and Silyer, | | 

| | Commodities. ] | 
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| Commedities.] The chief Productions of this Country are Gold, 
Maiz or :dian Corn, Coconuts, Oil, Wine, Lead, Mercury, Tin, 
Copper, Hemp, and ſome Silver. | 


Rarities. In Chili is a very remarkable Bird called Condor by the 
Spaniards, which is very large, and extremely ravenous. He fre- 
quently: ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and comes down with ſuch 
Force, that his Blow is always mortal, and not only kills, but is 
alfo able to eat the Fleſh of one intirely, Two of them will dare 
to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. The Inhabit- 
ants of this Country are ſometimes in like Danger themfelves ; but 
Nature hath well ordered, that this deftruQtive Creature is ſo un- 
comman that the whole Continent affords but a very ſmall Num- 


ber. The Sheep's Wool here is very ſoft, and fine as any Silk, as 
is alſo the Hair of their wild Goats. 


Vigo. ] See a Liſt of them in Pere. 


7 Manners.] The Natives of this Country having good Com- 
plexions and ſtrong Limbs, are a very warlike and courageous 
People, efpecially the Arocanas, who abide in the mountainous 
Parts, Eaſt of Conception, and are as yet unconquered by the Spas 
ziards, But the Inatans of theſe Provinces are generally imployed 
in gathering the Gold Grain or Duſt, which they exchange with the 
Spaniards for what Goods they want. ; | 


Language.] The prevailing Language of this Country is the Spa- 
2, which is not only uſed among the Spaniards themſelves, but is 
currently ſpoken, at leaſt underſtood, by the Plurality of the Na- 
tives. Thoſe of them who have but little Traffick with the 
Spaniards, retain ſtill their own imperfe& Dialect. | 


Governmint,) The Natives, where they maintain their Freedom, 
are ruled by Captains of their own chuſing ; but this Country 
being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards above two 
hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubje& to the Crown of Spain, and 
ruled by a particular Governor called Preſident of Chili, reſiding at 
Conception, in Subordination to the Viceroy of Peru. 


Religion.] As to the Indians and Spaniards of theſe Parts, their 
Religian will be beft underſtood by returning to the Account of 


Braſil and Peru, For more Particulars, ſee Betagh's Voyage round 
the World, | 
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SECT. XL 
| Paragnay. 


This large inland Region contains about twenty Degrees of 
Latitude, or twelve hundred Miles, from the Gulf of the River 
Plate up to the Lake Aaray. The River Paraguay runs through 
it, but joining the Parana at the Town of Corrientes it there loſes 
the Name of Paraguay for that of Plata or the River Plate. 


Tis divided in fix Parts, three on the Weſt of the River, and 


three on the Eaſt. 


Chaco, | Jeſuits Colony, 
Tucuman, | Guayra,, 
Fiats, * Urgua. 


Chace. This Province has two great Rivers that riſe from Peru and 


fall in the Paraguay; namely the Pilcomays, and the Vermeis or 
Red River. | = 


Tucuman. Chief Towns in this Province are Sara, St. Iago of 
Eftero, Riga, Cordova. 


Plata. Chief Places bende Buenos Ayres, St. Spirit, Seata FE, * 
St. Faith, on the River Salado. 


Jiſuit: Colony. The principal Towns, Aſiumption, Villarica, Mara- 
cajo, Upani, Candelari, St. Faith, And South of the Paraaa, 
Corpus, Loretto, St. Ignacio, St. Xawier, Old Conception, Los Reyes. 


Guayra. Chief Places here are Ciudad Rea! or King/fiown on the 
Parana: Loretto, Archangelos, St. Xawier, St. Paul, St. Tome, 
Sr. Mary. The Parana runs through this Province. 


Urgua. Principal Towns here are, St, Joachim, St. Ann, St. Tome; 
St. Foſef, Umay, Aſſumption, Salvador. Theſe two laſt Provinces 


are planted with Spani/d Miſſions, in order to ſettle and improve 
the wandering rude Indians. 98 


n S Country, diſcovered firſt by John Dias de Solis, in 
1515, and afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spa- 
wards, in 1546, is bounded Eaſt by Braſil ; Weſt by Chili; North 
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by Amaxonia; and South by the Land of the Pampa. Tis called 
Paraguay from the River of that Name, as before obſerved. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, though ſometimes over hot, is 


temperate, fine, and very healthy. The oppoſite Place of the 


Globe to Paraguay is the Sea of China; and the oppoſite Land to 


Buenos Ayres is the South Part of Corea. 


47 The $9: of this Country is eſteemed to be very fertil in 
moſt Places, producing great Plenty of Corn, Wine, Fruits and 
Herbs; and hath Abundance of Cattel and wild Fowl, beſide the 
Product of Gold and Silver, equal to any other Parts of South 


America. 


Commodities.] The chief Exports of this Country, at leaf} the 
Product thereof, are Gold, Silver, Sugar, precious Stones, Wine, 
Honey ; alſo great Quantities of the Paraguay Tea. 


Rarities.] Upon the River Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome. 


times killed, ſeveral Kinds of Serpents of an uncommon Bigneſs. 
2. About the Northern Parts of Paraguay is a large Champain 
Country, all overſpread with an excellent Kind of Salt, to a con- 
ſiderable Depth. 3. In the Weſtern Parts of Tucuman, is a very 
high and large Mountain, which for its extraordinary Euſtre, in a 
clear Sunſhine Day, is called the Cry/fa! Mountain. Under it is ex- 
tended a great hollow Paſſage, through which there runs a con- 
fiderable Stream of Water, with ſo many Windings and Turnings, 
that from the Time of its Entry under the Mountain to its iſſuing 
forth on the other Side, is between the Space of twenty and thirty 
Hours, according to the Computation of fome Portugueſe, who 
were ſo adventurous as to make the Experiment, by hazarding 


- themſelves upon a Raft made of Canes. Vid. Purchas, Part. iv. 


For the Biſgop, turn to the Liſt in Pera, where all theſe are in- 
tluded. | : 

Manners.) The Paraguayans are but middleſized People. Their 
Joints and Legs are generally ftrong and thick. Their Faces are 
flatiſh and round with an Olive Complexion. The Women have 


their Hair looſe on their Foreheads, that behind being twiſted to- 


gether. Their Ornaments are ſmall Bones or Shells, which they 
wear about their Arms or Necks. Their petty Princes have a Sort 


of triple Crown made of Straw ; others wear Skins about their 


Shoulders, or round the Middle, but the Boys and Girls go naked. 
Tis common to bore large Holes in their Ears, introducing a round 
1 8 50 Bit 
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Bit of Wood, till the lower Part of the Ear touches the Shoulder. 
Theſe Cuſtoms prevail likewiſe throughout Amazonia. | 


Language.] The Dialect uſed among theſe Indians is in general 
very harſh and unpleaſant, as the Generality of the Indian Tongaes 
are. The Spaniards not only uſe their own Language, but gra- 
dually bring the Natives to ſpeak it. | 


Government.) The People of this Country are in a great Part 
ſubje& to their own Chiefs or Captains, whom they chuſe among 
themſelves, and under whoſe Conduct they are uſed to make War 
upon their Enemies. A conſiderable Part of this Country belongs 
to the King of Spain, who appoints one Governor at Sz, Jago in 
Tucuman, and another at Buenos Ayres by the River Plata, both of 
them ſubordinate to the Viceroy of Peru. 


The Jeſuiti Colony is an independent Sovereignty of their own. 
Tis divided in about thirty Cantons of five or fix thouſand People 
each, who are all inſtructed, intermarried, imployed in various 
Work, and managed with wonderful Order, Dexterity and Policy. 
They have Lands aſſigned them, with Paſture and Cattel for their 
Uſe ; while others are. ſet apart for the Office of Sextons and Ser- 
vants, to keep the Churches, with the Utenſils and Ornaments, in 
a clean and decent Order. See the Voyages of Rogers, Frexzier 
Betagh, and Father Sep's Account. 


Reli gion. ] The American Indians have no Kind of Religion, but 
what they are obliged to learn of the Roman Miſſionaries Who are 
eſtabliſht in theſe Parts. Other wandering Tribes muſt remain til 
more Reductions can be made, wt 
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SECT. XII. 
South India. 


I chuſe to give this Name to all the: new diſcovered Southern 
Lands, as none of them can be called Antarctic, not being within 
the Polar Circle, or near it. | WY 


New Guiney, and New Britain, 


1 Country of New Guiney was firſt diſcovered by Sawedra a 
Spaniard in the Year 15 29 who called it Papos ; but Scouten, 
the Dutch Diſcoverer, gave it the Name of New Guiney. It lyes 135 
Degrees Eaft from London, a little South of the Equator. New 
Britain is a large Jfland, forty Miles to the Eaft of New Guiney, 
diſcovered by Dampier in 1700. Tis 800 Miles round. 


Spirito Santo, or St. Spirit. 


This extenſive Land was diſcovered near the Cloſe of the fix: 
teenth Century, by Fernando Quiros a Spaniard, The Coaſt 
runs from 150 to 180 Degrees Eaſt of London, and between 10 and 


zo Degrees of South Latitude; but the Inland is altogether un- 
known. | 


New Holland, 


77 S large Country Iyes under the South Trepic, 130 Degrees at 
the Medium frou Loudon Eaſt ; between 10 and 35 Degrees of 
South Latitude. It was diſcovered by the Hollanders in 1644. That 
called Carpentaria is the Northeaſt Part, but whether it joins to 


New Guiney is uncertain. The South Part was found in 1622: 
The Southeaſt by Peter Nuits in 1627. 


| Dieman's Land. 
THis Tract is ſuppoſed to be the Southeaft Part of Now Holland. 
It was diſcovered by Abel Taſman in November 1642; and 
called Dieman's Land, from the Name of the Governor of the 


Dutch * India Company. According to Dr. Halley it lyes 142 
Degrees Eaſt of London, and 42 South Latitude. 


| New 
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New Zeeland. 


H1S was diſcovered in December 1642 by the ſame Captain 
Taſman, and lyes 170 Degrees Eaſt from London, and 40 South 
Latitude, at the Medium. The Extent is unknown, | 


Bovet's Land, 


HIS was diſcovered in 1739, by Captain Bowet a Frenchman. 
x To the Headland he gave the Name of Cape Circumcifion, It 
lyes about twelve Degrees Eaſt from London, and 54 South Lati- 
tude. In 1749 a Daniſb Veſlel from Eaſt India was drove upon 
this Coaſt, | | | 


Tis probable a Diſcovery may be made in future Times, that ſe- 
veral of theſe Countries are contiguous, and form together ſome 
conſiderable Continent. 


By 55 SECT. 
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American Illands from North to South. "5% 


Antico, Madalen Iſles, St. Fohn, Ile Regal, ly in at the Gulf cx 
St. Laurence, belong to the French. b 1 


Newfoundland, Rhode Iſfand, Long Wand : Alſo Bermuda Wands, 
lying in the Ocean Eaſt of Carolina. | 


S 
5 


Bahama 1/ands are to the North of Cuba. * 


The Great Antilles are Cuba, Jamaica, Domingo, Portorico. 


The Small Antilles, Aruba, Curaſo, Bonair, Blanca, Tortuga, 
Margarita, lye fronting the Mainland. The three firſt are Dutch, 


Hondura Nandi are Cozumel, Utila, Patan, Guarya, Catalin. 


The Caribby Hands are divided into Leeward and Windward; 
The firſt lye North from the other; and they which belong to the 


Engliſbꝰ have a particular Captain General and Governor. Bays 


Bados is a Windward Iſland, and the only one belonging to the 
Engliſh. | , 


Iſlands from the Mainland to Cape Horn. Trinidad, Cayents 


Caviana, Marayo, Maranham, St. Katarine, Falkland or Malus 


States {/land, and Fogeland which is an Aſſemblage of many Iſlands, 
that called Hermit's e being Cape Horn. q 7 


- — NEWFOUNDLAND.' - 


\ ed Ks Iſland was diſcovered in 1497, by John Cabot 8 
x Venetian, being imployed by King Henry the VIIth of 
England. The Patent was to him and his three Sons, Luis, Sebaftiany 
and Sanguo dated 1496. Sebaſtian, then a Boy, went with his Father 
and the firſt Diſcovery was Newfoundland ; therefore the Mendy 
of the Name is obvious. In 1527 it was more particularly viſited 
by Thorn and Eliot of Briſtol; and the Engliſh Title thereto being 
renewed in the Name of Queen Ekzabeth, 1583, a Colony wall 
ſettled there about thirty Years after. This Iſland is conſiderably 
bigger than the Kingdom of Treland, the Length being 300 Miles 
and the greateſt Breadth about 180. The Town and Bay of Pla- 
centia is on the South; and the Garriſon of St. John Southeaſt. 
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Air and Sal.) Notwithſtanding this Iſland is ſituate between the 
Parallels that paſs through the South Part of Exgland, and the North 
Part of France, yet the Air doth extremely differ from both of 
theſe, as being ſubject to greater Heat in Summer, and more pinch- 
ing Cold in the Winter than commonly happens in the other. The 
Land for the meſt Part is. overſpread with Woods, which. are but 
ſlowly cut down, becauſe the Country is very thinly inhabited. 
Where the Ground is already cleared, the Soi is good and fruitful, 


affordin Lay of Roots, and ſeveral Sorts of Engliſb Grain and 
a 


Fruit. bis Ifland hath ſufficient Plenty of Bever, Deer, Hares, 
and Fiſh, alſo Abundance of Land and Water Fowl; and the whole 
Coaſt is ſurrounded with innumerable Multitudes of Cndfiſh, which 


is the principal Trade, though all other Sorts of Fiſh are here in the 
fame Abundance. | i 


Commodities.) The Produce of this Iſland are principally Furs, 
Oil, and Codfiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof there is ſuch Plenty, 
that the Fiſhing and bringing them to Europe affords Trade enough 
for 500 Ships yearly. | 

Rarities.) Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, except we 
reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the Southeaſt of 
the Iſland, about 300 Miles in Length, and 70 or 80 in Breadth, 
remarkable for thoſe Multitudes of Cod and Poor Fuba, which are 
taken in great Numbers by divers European Nations, who yearly 
reſort hither for that End. So thick ſometimes are the Swarms of 
Fiſh upon this Bank, that they retard the Paſſage of Ships ſailing 
over it. Peter's Bank on the South is above 100 Miles long. 


Mamers.) The Americans of this Iſland are a few of the North 
Indians from New Britain, called Eftimos, who come here for the 
ſake of Hunting, and a ſmall Traffick with the Europeans. They 
generally colour their Faces with Oker, and for Clothing uſe the 
Skins of wild Beaſts. They live by ſeveral Families together, in 
poor Cabins made of Poles, in Form of our Arbors, and covered 
with Skins. By the Treaty of Utrecht 1713, the French have only 
the Liberty of the Northern Coaſt, from Port Choix on the Welt 
to Cork Bay on the Eaſt, for curing their Fiſh. | 


Government.) Sir George Calvert, the firſt Lord Baltimore, and 
Secretary of State to King James the Firſt, having obtained a Pa- 
tent for the Southeaſt Part of Neawfoundland, erected the ſame into 
a Province, called Avalon, and therein ſettled a Plantation, which 
his Son poſſeſt after him; but in 1632 he ſurrendered it for the 
Grant of Mary/and. And at > the Commander in chief — 
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his Majeſty's Ships of War on the Newfoundland Station, hath a 
Con miſſion to be Governor during his Stay. 5 


CU BA 


Name, | HIS Iſland was diſcovered by Vaſco Nunez in 1504; 
| at which Time it was called Cuba by the Natives, 
and other neighboring Iſlanders. Tis in Length from Weſt to Eaſt 
Goo Miles, but the Breadth in Proportion is very narrow. The 
capital Port of Hawanna is on the Northſide, fronting the Peninſula 
of Florida. Other chief Places are Sr. Iago, Spirito Santo, and Port 
Prince. ; | 


Air and Soil.] This Iſland being narrow the Ar is very tempe- 
rate, having the Advantage of almoſt conſtant Sea Breezes. The 
Tradewinds always blow from the Northeaſt ; and the ſtormy rainy 
Seaſon is July and Augu/?. The Soil in general is reckoned the beſt 
of any among theſe American Iſlands, producing good Spices, fine 
Woods, Gum, Fruit, Wine, Corn, Tobacco, Cotton and Sugar. 

Here is great Plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh, Mules and Horſes ; but the 
Rivers are peſtered with Aligators. | 


Commodities. The Productions of this Iſland are Gold Duſt, 
Campechy Wood, Hides, Ginger, Caſſia, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinna- 
mon, Sugar, fine Tobacco and Snuff in great Quantities, 


' Rarities.) Near the Town of Port Prince is a noted bituminous 
Fountain, from which there flows a pitchy Subſtance, commonly 
uſed for calking of Ships. Here is alſo a Valley full of Flint Stones 
of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature ſo round, that they may 
ſerve as Bullets for common Artillery. 5 


Here is one Biſbop of St. Iago who reſides at Havanna, Suffragan 
to the Archbi/hop of St. Demin go. 


Government.) This Iſland was formerly governed by certain Ca- 
cigues, or Indian Captains; but now being ſubje& to the King of 


Spain, it hath a particular Governor who reſides at the City of 
Havanna. | 


M 


Name.] HIS Iſland was diſcovered by Cidumbus, in his ſecond 
Top to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh by Pen and Venables, in the Time of Oliver Cromwell, Tis 

; termed 


f 
f 
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termed Jamaica by the Spaniards, Italians, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh. It was called St. Iago by Columbus, and ſignifyes Fames, 
which being applyed to the Iſland, we have ever ſince called it 


Jamaica. 


Air.] The Air is more temperate here than in ſome of the neigh - 
boring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allay ed by freſh Eaſt- 
erly Breezes that blow in the Daytime, and the frequent Showers 
that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes, which are 
common in other Parts of America, do ſeldom happen in this Place. 
One ruinous Earthquake was in 1692, and one deſtructive Hurti- 
cane in 1722. 5 7 | 3 


Soil.] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertil, pro. 
ducing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs and Fruits; abounding 
alſo in Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, and Variety of Spices; with Plenty 
of phy ſical Drugs and Gums, as Guaiacum, Aloes, Benzoin, Su- 
mack, Sarſaparilla, &c. The large and pleaſant Fields appear con- 
ſtantly green and ſpringing, they being well ſtockt with Variety of 
Trees and Plants, which are never diirobed of their Summer Live- 
ries. Here are likewiſe ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many 
excellent Fiſh, eſpecially Tortoiſe. For the Length of Days con- 
ſult the Table of Climates. DW ES 

Commodities.] The Exports of this Iſland are Cocoa, Sugar and 
Melaſſes; Indigo, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or 
Jamaica Pepper, Tortoiſe, Wood for Dyers, Variety of Drugs, and 
Abundance of the ſtrongeſt,  bett flavored Rum. | 


Raritics.) Here are ſeveral Springs of mineral Waters, particu- 
larly two, whereof one hath a ſulphurous Quality» and the other is 
ſalt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the Place. 
2, In divers Parts of Jamaica grows that Fruit, called the Manchi- 
nel Apple, which is very beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant Smell 
and Taſte, yet mortal if eaten; whence ſome call it the Eve Apple. 
3. Here are many ſhining Flies, a Kind of Cantharides, appearing 
of a green Colour in the Daytime, but ſhining in the Night, with 
ſach a Luftre, that one may ſee to read by their Light. 4. Of all 


Creatures belonging to this Iſland, the moſt remarkable is the AA. 


gator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly harboring in or near to 
Rivers or large Ponds, and may very fitly be reckoned the Jamaican 
Crocodile. Although he is a large Creature, about” ten, fifteen, or 
twenty Foot in Length, yet he is hatched of an Egg not larger than 
that of a Turkey. His Back being full of hard Scales, is impenetrable; 
whereupon it is a difficult Matter to kill him, unleſs he receives a 
Wound in the Eye or Belly. Tis an amphibious Animal, and to 
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nable him either to walk upon dry Ground, or ſwim in the Wa. 
ter, Nature hath furniſhed him both with Feet and Fins. In mov- 
ing on the Land he is very ſwift, provided his Courſe be ftrait for- 
ward, but extremely flow in turning, and therefore eaſily avoided. 
Laſily, In Jamaica are produced ſome rare Plants, much regarded 
by the inquiſitive Botaniſi; but for a particular Account of them, 

and all others, found in this and ſeveral of the Caribby Iflands, I 
refer the Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſhed by that great 
Promoter of natural Knowlege, the ingenious Dr. Sloane. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being Ergh/h, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of England, 
only with this Difference, that the Generality of them are ſomewhat 
more inclined to Libertiniſm, a Faſhion too predominant in many 
foreign Plantations, | | 25 


Tonguage.] This Iſland being intirely inhabited by Eagliſs, they 
retain, and ſtill uſe their own native Language. 


Government. ] Jamaica is wholly ſubject to the Crown of England, 
and ruled by a particular Governor ſent thither by his Majeſty the 
King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they are governed 
are modelled according to thoſe of England. Here they have ſeveral 
Courts of Judicature for hearing and determining all Cauſes be- 
tween Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the Govern- 


or, he is furniſhed with a Council to conſult with, when Occaſion 
requires. BE -- 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland profeſs the ſame Religion 
with that which is by Law eſtabliſhed in England. The Negres have 
no Religion at all, either in Form or Idea; for the Slaves all over 
America hate the People who buy and ſell them, and conſequently 
hate all their Modes of Worſhip, which demonſtrate a Religion only 
external. Sunday is the particular Day allowed them to manure 

their Lands, which produce Indian Corn, Yams, Potatoes, Cocoas, 
and Plantains : Theſe are their chief Support; and they who can 
raiſe Fowls, bring them to Market on Sundays to purchaſe a little 
- ſalted Beef, Pork, or Fiſh. The Engliſb are computed about ſixty 

thouſand, and the Negres about one hundred thouſand. Spaniſbtouun 
is the chief City. The three other Places are Port Royal, King ſton, 
and Paſſage ; which laſt is ſo named, as being a great Thorowtare. 
This Ifland is 340 Miles in Circumference. 
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Name.] HIS Iſland is ſo named from its capital City. It was 
formerly called Hipanicla, but belongs moſtly now to 
the French, who always write it Domingo or St. Domingo. The Ile 
of Tortue or Tortoiſe, on the Nowh Coaſt, belongs alſo to them. 
Next to Cuba this Iſland of Domingo is the largeſt, being 350 Miles 
long, and 100 broad. | 


Air and Soil.) The Air of this Ifland is much inferior to that in 
Jamaica. being greatly infeſted with Morning-Heats, which would 
be intolerable, were they not allayed by ſome cooling Breezes in the 
Afternoon. But the Land is extraordinary rich and fertil. The 
Trees and Meadows are ſtill ſo green, that we may truly ſay, it in- 
Joys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are ſaid to ripen in 
eighteen Days, and ſo rich and fruitful is the native Turf, that of 
ſeveral Grain the common Increaſe is a hundred fold. Here is 
Abundance of Palmtrees of a great Hight and Bigneſs, in whoſe 
Bodies an Incifion being made near the Top, from thence flows a 
Liquor uſually called Palm Fine, which being kept for ſome Time, 
fermenteth, and becomes very ſtrong. Here is alſo Abundance of 
thoſe called Cabbage Trees, becauſe their Tops reſemble European 
Cabbage, and are commonly uſed as ſach by the French and Spa- 
niards. This Iſland hath likewiſe good Store of Sugarcanes, and 
ſome rich Mines of Gold. The Weſt Part belongs to France, chief 
Place Leogan. The Eaſt belongs to Spain, chief Place Sz. Domingo. 


Commodities.) The Produce here is Coffee, Cocoa, Wax, Cotton, 
Dyerswood, Hides, Ginger, Cochineal : Alſo the fineſt Kind of 
Sugar in great Quantities, with Indigo and Tobacco. 


Rarities.) In this Iſland are many, Genifpa Trees, whoſe Fruit, 
about the Bigneſs of a Man's double Fiſt, being preſt before quite 
ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write withal, did it 
not diſappear in nine or ten Days. 2. Here grows another Free, 
called Manznilla, or Dwarf Appletree, whoſe Fruit is of ſo venom- 
ous a Quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he is immediately 
ſeized with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving mad in à ſhort 
Time. 3. Of the many Inſects belonging to this Iſland, the Glow- 
worm, called by the Spaniards Cochinilla, is moſt remarkable; and 
that chiefly for two little Speaks on his Head, which by Night give 


fo much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thoſe Creatures 


together, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. 4. Here are Spi- 


ders about the Bigneſs of a common Hen's Egg, having Legs as 


long as Crabfiſh of a middle Size. They are hairy all over, and 
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have four black Teeth like Rabbits, and commonly bite very ſharply, 
but are not venomous. 5. Moſt remarkable of all Creatures in 
this Iiland is the Cayman, commonly called the Weſt India Crocodile, 
being an Animal of a prodigious Bigneſs, is much noted for his 
rare Subtilty in catching his Prey; for lying upon a Riverſide, he 
ſo gathereth his Body together, that in Form he reſembles exactly 
the large Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture he continues, 
till Cattel or other Creatures come to the River to drink, when, 
to their Surprize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and aſſaults them: And 
to increaſe the Wonder, this Creature is ſaid to uſe another Strata- 
gem to effect his End, for tis generally affirmed by Authors, that 
before he lays himſelf, as aforeſaid, upon the Riverſide, he is im- 
ployed for ſome Time in ſwallowing ſeveral Hundred Pound of 
ſmall Pebble Stones; by which additional Weight of his Body, he 
can keep faſter hold of his Prey, and be ſooner able to dive with it 
under Watcr. Hiftory of the Buccaneers in America. 


Here is one Archbiſhop of St. Domingo; whoſe Suffragans are &i. 
Tago in Cuba, and St. John in Portorico. | 


Alſo a College or Univer/ity at St. Domingo. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being Spaniards and 
French, are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, and 
have reſpectively the ſame Religion. 


. » Gewernment.). The Governor General for all the Iſlands here be- 
longing to the Crown of Spain, reſides at the City of St. Domingo; 
which is likewiſe the Seat of all the ſupreme Courts of Judicature. 
The Governor for the French Part of this Iſland reſides at Leogan. 


ON 
HIS Iſland was named S. Jabn by Columbus, at his firſt Diſ- 


covery thereof in 1493, but now Portorico, from its chief 


City and Port of that Name. The Soil is tolerably good in many 
Parts, and Air abundantly temperate, except thoſe Months imme- 
diately-before and after the Summer and Winter Solſtice. From hence 
are exported Sugar, Ginger, Pimento, Caſſia fiſtula and Caſſia lignea, 
Hides, Cotton, Salt, Speckled Wood. and Timber. Here grow 
divers remarkable Trees, and ſome poiſonous Shrubs upon the Sea- 
ſide. The whole Iſland, belonging to the Crown of Spain, is ruled 
by a particular Governor, who reſides at Portorico : And the Inha- 


bitants thereof baing Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners, Language, 


and Religion, as elſewhere, either upon the old or new Continent. 
This Ifland is 260 Miles in Circumferenee. 
| The 
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HESE are a long Range of ſmall Iſlands which begin at the Eaſt 

of Portorico, and continue Southward almoſt to the Mainland, 

including the Iſle of Tabage. They are called Caribby, not from 

their People eating one another, but their eating of 1aw Fleſh, as 
the Iadian Word imports. 5 


They are divided into Leeward and Windward, or North and 
South, the Parallel Line of 15 running between them. 


St. Croſi, St. Jobn, and St. Thomas are Danifs. 
|  Vanayke, Tortola, Anegada, Great Virgin, Coo- 
| fer's, and Peter's, belong to the Eng/i/os. Som- 
. | Grero is a ſmall deſert Iſle. Saba, and St, Bu- 
Leeward, flafia belong to the Dutch. St. Martin, and S:. 
lands. Bartelmi, French and Spaniſh. Anguilla, Bar- 
| buda, St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, Redonda, Montſerrat, 
| Antego, belong to the Engl/ioh. Guadalupe, De- 
i Firade, Marigalant, are French. Dominica, neu- 

L tral Iſland, poſſeſt by the Indians. 
| Martinique belongs to the French. St. Lucy and 
Se. Vincent are claimed by England and France; 
Windward ) but the French have {eized the firſt, and the other 
Wand; is poſſeſt by Indians. Barbados belongs to the 
Engliſh. , Bequia is inhabited by Indians. G. 
nada belongs to the French. Talago is neutral 

and deſert, 


BARBADOS. 


#52 | 

HIS Iſland was firſt viſited and planted by the Engliſb in the 
Reign of King James the Iſt. The Portugueſe who had found 
it long before gave it the Name of Barbados, which ſignifyes 
bearded ; but as it had no Inhabitants, the Reaſon of this Name is 
a little myſterious, except the Reſemblance of any Thing on the 
Trees or Plants might create ſuch a Fancy; for Names are often 

given to Places on very trifling Occaſions. 


The Circumference of this Iſland is not more than 50 Miles. 
The Latitude of Bridgetown the chief City, is thirteen Degrees five 
Minutes North; and the Iſland at a Medium 13, 8. The Longi- 
tude from London, according to Danvil, is 59, 48 Wet. ' 17 

ir. 
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markable, and chiefly for their Wings, which give a pleaſant Luſ- 


ſame. 
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Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
eight Months; yet in ſome Meaſure qualifyed by cool Breezes of 
Wind, which riſing with the Sun blow from the Eaſt, and ſo de- 
cline with it; unleſs there happens a Turnado, and then the Wind 
grows freſher as the Sun mounteth up. The Rains fall here as in 


other Parts of the torrid Zone, chiefly when the Sun is vertical ; 
after which the Planting Seaſon begins, | 


Seil.] This Iſland, not above fifteen Miles long, and ten where 
broadeſt, is bleſt with a Soi very fertil, though not above two 
Foot thick. Yet that ſmall Depth of Earth reſembles, in a Man- 
ner, one continued Hotbed, being almoſt every where grounded 
with white pungy Limeſtones, which retain and reflect the ſolar 

Wherevpon the 
I and beareth Crops all the Year round; and its Trees, Plants, and 
Fields, appear always green. Here, and in Jamaica, were for- 
merly Mountain Cabbagetrees of an extraordinary Hight, 


Commodities. | The chief Exports are Sugar, Cotton, Ginger, 
Logwood, Lignum Vitæ, Citronwater, Tamarinds, Limejuice, Me- 
laſſes, Rum, and thoſe in ſuch Abundance, that ſome hundred Sail 
of Ships do yearly receive their Loadings here. 


Rarities.) In this Iſland of Barbados are Ants of a very large 
Size, who build their Nefts with Clay and Loam about the Bigneſs 
of common Beehives, againſt the Body of a Tree, or Houle, and 
thoſe divided into a great many Cells. 2. Here are many Snakes, 
ſome a Yard long, that frequently ſlide up and down the Wall of a 
Houſe, and out of one Room into another, with wonderful Apility 
of Body, to ſearch for Milk, and ſkim off the Cream. 3. The 
Water of that Rivulet, called Tuigh River, hath upon the Surface 
in many Places a certain oily Subſtance, which being carefully ta- 
ken off, and kept a little Time, is fit to burn in Lamps. 4. Here 
are divers large and hideous Caves, ſome of which are big enough 
to contain five hundred Men: Alſo ſeveral remarkable Trees, par- 
ticularly, the Calibaſb, Guava, Palmeto, Macou, and that which is 
called the Poiſon Tree. 5. Among ſome rare Inſects belonging to 
this Ifland, we may reckon thoſe little Flies called Cayou moſt re- 


tre while they fly along in a dark Night. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants here being moſtly Engliſb, are much 
the ſame in Behaviour and Manners with thoſe in England. They 
generally live with great Unanimity ; and in more Affluence, Gay- 
ety and Splendor than any other Planters in the Veſt Indies. As for 
the Slaves, turn to the Article of Jamaica, where tis much the 


Language.] 


PART II. American Iſlands, 
Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants in reſpe& of Man- 


| ners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in Point of Language. As 
for the Negres, the Generality of them, if any conſiderable Time 


upon the Ifland, do alfo underſtand and ſpeak Engii/h. : 


Government. ] This Ifland belonging to the Crown of Great 


Britain, is ruled by a particular Governor appointed by the King, 
The Governor and his Council ſettle all Matters of Importance ; 
and the better to quell an Inſurrection that may happen by the 


Slaves, he keeps a ſtanding Militia of Horſe and Foot, always in 


readineſs upon a Call. The Laws by which this Iſland is govern- 
ed, except the Bylaws which nk Aid concern the Plantation, 
are the ſame with thoſe of England. The Iſland being divided 
into four Circuits, in each of them is eſtabliſhed an inferior Court 
of Judicature for hearing all Manner of civil Cauſes ; and from 
thence Appeals may be made to the ſupreme Court. Here alfo 
are five yearly Seſſions for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in erimi- 
nal Matters. When there appears a Neceffity to make new Laws, 
or to repeal old ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that End. 
This Aſſembly in ſome Manner is like our Engliſb Parliament; for 


the Governor being ſupreme, thoſe of his Council being twelve are 


in the Nature of ſo many Peers; and the Burgeſſes being two and 
twenty for eleven Pariſhes, repreſent the People. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants here, by free Conſent, are all of the 


Church of England Religion. The Rectors of the eleven Parifhes - 
are preſented by the Governor, and have handſom-Allowances by 


Law, which are paid quarterly. The Church Affairs are governed 
by a Surrogate appointed by the Biſhop of London, who is Ordinary 
of all the Exgli Colonies in America; and fince the Year 1690 
here has been no Congregation of Diſſenters. 


As to the State and Condition of Slaves, the general Argument 
of a Maſter Planter, whether Papiſt or Proteftant, 1s this, That Slawes 
do ceaſe to be Slaves when once baplised. But how current ſoever 
ſach an Opinion hath hitherto been, and may ftill obtain with 
ſome, it is but a groundleſs Imagination, and a vulgar Error at 
beſt: For there is no Law either in the Old or New Teſſlament againſt 
Slavery in general, nor any Inhibition of Chriſtian Slawes in par- 
ticular, to be found in the civil Law, as the Doctors in that Faculty 
can teſtify. And if Oneſimus was a Slave, as all agree, would not 
St. Paul in his Epiſtle have told Philemon, that it was againſt} the 
Chriſtian Law to keep ſuch ? But we find the Meaning of his Epiſ- 
tle to be otherwile. | 
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* However, if in old Times this Cuſtom did prevail, yet wiſe and 


ood Men do now agree that all Plantation Buſineſs might be done 
tter and ſafer by our own People, than by Slaves, as appears by 
that fundamental Reſtriction in the Patent for ſettling Georgia; to 
which this is the only Objection, That without a Multitude of Ne. 
gres, the modern Planters could not live in their uſual State and 
Authority, like the Eaſtern Kans and Baſhas. 5 


Bahama Iſlands. 


1 belong chiefly to the Crown of Great Britain, and are 
the firſt Fruits of the new World diſcovered by the famed Co- 


lum!us: Guanani being the firſt Iſland he arrived at, he gave it the 


Name of Salvador, 1492. 


Principal Iſlands. 
Bahama, in the Chanel fone Florida. 
" ito Audros, and Harbor Mandi. 
PROVIDENCE, where the Governor reſides. 
| Elcuthera, and Guanam * called Cat Hand. 
Long Nand, Crooked Mund, Allin, as; Inagua, Caicos. . 


Of thefe Iſlands, Bahama is remarkable for the rapid Strait or 


Chanel between that Ifland-and the Coaſt of Florida, through which 
the Spani/h Flects are obliged to pals in their Return from Mexico 
to Europe; a Paſlage fatal to the Spaniards, and fortunate to the 
Engliſh : Fatal to the former in ſome dreadful Shipwrecks ſuſtained 
therein ; and fortunate to the latter for great Quantities of Plate re- 
covered by ſkilful Divers. Theſe Iſlands are alſo noted for ſeveral 
uncommon Inſects, particularly the Bahama Spider, mentioned in 
the Account of Florida. See Cateſdy's Natural Hiſtory of theſe Parts. 


Bermuda Iſlands. 


1 little Cluſter lyes 250 Liegues Eaſt from the Colony of 


Georgia: Longitude Welt from London 64, 48 ; and Latitude 

32, 20. They are ſo named from John Bermuda, a Spaniard, who 
nrſt diſcovered them in 1503. The firſt Exg//man who found 
them was Captain May in 1592; and in 1609 Sir George Somers 
| was 
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was wrecked upon them. About this Time King James the Firſt 
having granted theſe Iſlands to the Virginia Company, they ſold 
out their Property to other Perſons, who in the Year 1612 ſent 
about ſixty Perfons to ſettle there; and theſe landing on the biggeſt 
Iſland named it Sr. George. | | — 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is reckoned extraordinary healthy, 
the Sky being generally pleaſant and ſerene ; but when overcaſt at 
any Time then follows a Tempeſt, attended with Thunder and 
Lightening. The Inhabitants, now in Number about ten thouſand, 
are ſeldom viſited with Sickneſs, and generally arrive to a good old 
Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Iſlands of Bermuda is 
the South Part of New Holland. | 

Sol.] The Land in Bermuda is reckoned very rich and fertil, 
yielding the Labourer two Crops a Lear; and the arable Ground 
is of ſuch an excellent Mold, that it affords neither Sand, Flints, 
Pebbles, nor Stones ſo hard as are fit to grind Knives. But how 
plentiful ſoever theſe Iſlands have been heretofore, ſome have re- 
ported them to be on the Decline. For which is commonly aſ- 
ſigned a twofold Reaſon ; The Diminution of their Cedars which 
formerly did ſhelter their Fruits from hurtful Winds, whereas now 
they are often blaſted ; and a certain Worm, or Ant, which hath 
lately bred ſo much among them, as to conſume great Part of 
their Corn: But good Huſbandry and Time having cured theſe 
Complaints, no Portion of the Globe is bleſt with more Plenty and 
Happineſs ; here being the pureſt Air and a temperate Climate; 
with Store of Poultery, Fiſh, Fleſh, Roots, Herbs, and various 
Fruits. 


Commodities.) The chief Produce of theſe Iſlands are Corn, Co- 
chineal, Tobacco, Cedar, and other fine Woods, Tortoiſe, Pearls, 
and Ambergris. They are noted here for fine ſailing Sloops, which 
they build for the Sugar Iſlands. 


Rarities.) Theſe Iſlands nouriſh no venomous Creature; none 
ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live if brought thither. 
Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no Ways hurtful, and 
very remarkable for their Webs, having the Reſemblance of raw 
Silk, and woven fo ſtrong, that little Birds are ſometimes intan- 
gled in them. 2. If Wells are dug in Bermudas above the Surface 
of the ſurrounding Ocean, the Water is ſweet and freſh ; but i 
lower, then ſalt or brackiſh; and all of them bave a ſenſible Ebb 
and Flow with the Sea. 3. Upon the Coaſt of theſe Iſlands is 
ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh called the File: being ſo 
called from a Part of his Backbone, which hath the true Likeneſs of 
a File. Govern 
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Government.) The Bermuda Iſlands being a Britiſb Colony, are 
like other Plantations ruled by a Governor, Council, and Aſſembly. 
His Majeſty appoints the Governor, who refides at Georgetown or 
St. George, which is an elegant and well fortifyed City, though 
: | 


Religion.] The * here eſtabliſhed is according to the 
Church of England. In the Iſland of Sz. George there are ſeveral 
Pariſh Churches and Chapels with Miniſters very handſomly ſup. 


2 And in Georgetown is a good copious Library, founded by 
r. Bray. | | 
Terra del Fogo, or Fireland. 


HESE Iſlands lye South from the Strait of Magellan in Lati- 
.. tude 54. They take up zoo Miles in Length, Eaſt and Weſt, 
and 200 Mites North and South, They obtained this Name, be- 
cauſe Magellan's People, when they paſſed the Strait, beheld ſeveral 
Fires or Vulcanos at a conſiderable Diſtance in the Country. This 
Land in general is mountainous and woody. The People are tall 
and well made, wearing their long Hair in its natural Growth. 
Their Huts are made with Poles fixt in the Ground and meeting at 
Top, which they cover with Skins and Bark of Trees, They live 
by fiſhing and ſhooting, having Bows and Arrows for that Work. 
Their Canoes are curiouſly made and put together, ſo as to hold 
fix or eight Rowers. In ſhort, they are like many other Americans 
already deſcribed. The South Headland properly of this Country, 
called Cape Horn, is Hermit's Ilie. 


Other 
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Other Iſlands coming down to Cape Horn, and in the 


Great South Ocean. | 
St. Katharin on the Coaſt of Braſil, Lat. 27, 40. 


Pepys Hand, about 65 Liegues Eaft of Cape Blanco ; Lat. 47, 
15. found by Captain Coley y his Voyage round the World, 
1686. 


Falkland Iles, ſo called by Captain Strong. This Land was firſt 
diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins, being drove thereon by Streſs 
of Weather 1503. He named it Maidenland in Honor of the 
Queen. Some Frenchmen from St. Malo landed here in 1706; for 
which Reaſon they are called Malouin ſes by the French. In 172 
Commodore Rogewein went out upon Diſcoveries for the States of 
Holland; and finding the Eaſt Part of this Land to be an Iſland, he 
called it South Belgia. Theſe Falkland es are in Lat. 51, 40. 


Sibald Dewert Jes are a little to the Welt of Fallland, or Malou 
Nandi. 


Beauchene Ne is à little to the South. 


States Nand lyes oppoſite to Foge/and, forming the Strait of Le- 
mair, in Latitude 5 5. 


Elizabethides are a Company of Iſlands ſo named by Sir Francis 
Drake, lying South from the Weſt Entry of the Strait of Magellan 
in Latitude 56, as it ſtands in the Voyage ; beyond which he ſays 
there is no Main or Iſland to be ſeen, the Atlantic Ocean and the 
South Sca meeting there in a full Scope: For he was once driven 
to 57 Degrees, during the unexampled Hurricane and Storm that 
he underwent for 52 Days, being above ſeven Weeks, in September 
and October 1578; no Records, as tis there expreſt, mentioning 
any Tempeſt io long and violent ſince the Time of Noah's Flood. 


Theſe Iſlands never appeared yet in any Map till I placed them in 
that of the Sieur Danwille. . | 


Galapago or Tortoiſe Ilands lye under the Equator, nigh the Coaſt 
of Peru. Galapago means Tortoiſe. . 


Nands of Solomon are about Latitude ꝙ South, 175 Degrees Weſt 
of London, and 30 from New Britain. They are ſaid to be diſco- 
vered by Mendoza in 1567: But even their Exiſtence hath always 
been doubtful, as well as their Number and Situation. 


Note, 
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Note, In ſome Places of the foregoing Book I have thought pro- 
per to tranſlate Spirito Santo, not by the Words Holy Ghoſt, but by 
thoſe of Sz. Spirit: For to ſay the Land of the Holy Ghoſt, the Cape 
tainſbip of the Holy Ghoſt, the River or Cape of the Holy Ghoſt, as 
they ſtand in our Erg//> Maps, is I think an Expreſſion too free 
for our Language, and what ſome People call profane. Where. 


fore, as it hits the Meaning full as well, I chuſe the French Man. 


ner, by tranſlating Spirito or Spiritu Santo by St. Spirit. 


The Spaniards and Portugueſe have no & in their Language, and 

et we have Authors who buſy themſelves in Geography, ſo very 
ignorant as to write Kalifornia, Ruſeo, Atakama, Kaviana, Per- 
nambul, inſtead of California, Cuſco, Atacama, Cawiana, Per- 
nambuc. But all over the Eaſt the Letter K is very much uſed ; 
and in China a Multitude of Words and Places cannot be expreſt 
without it. | 


Laſtly, The Inhabitants of all the Lands throughout the Globe 
are divided in Thirty Parts, whereof the Pagans and thoſe who have 
no Religion are Twenty. | 

'The Mahometans are Five. 

The Cbriſtians are Four. 


The Jesus are One. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Gordon's Grammar. 
BEING 3 


A TABLE of the Situation, Latitude, and Longi: 
tude of the moſt material Places on the Globe; but 
more particularly adapted to the preceding Geographical 
Grammar. | 
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Explanation of the TaBLs. 


In the firfl Column are the Names of the Places in Alphabetic Order as 
in common Dictionaries, and thoſe Names are always followed by one 
or tauo more in the ſame Line. Where there is but one Name follows 
that of the Place, it fignifies the Kingdom or Part of the World in 

which it is ſituate; as Agria, Hungary, /ignifies that Agria is in 
Hungary. But where there are two Names, the firſt is the Pro- 
vince or Diviſion, and the ſecond the Kingdom or Part of the 
Werld; as Emden, Weſtphalia, Germany, means that Emden 
is in Weſtphalia @ Province of Germany : And ſo of others. 


Latitude, Longitude. 


A 
Bbeville, Picardy, France 50 7N- i 58E 
Abo, Finland, Sweden 60 20 N 24 57 E 
Achin, Sumatra, Eaſt India 5 12N 93 15 E 
Acqui. Montferrat, Italy 44 13 N 10 22E 
Adrianople, Turky, Europe 42 33N 27 24k 
Agen, Guien, France | 44 13N o 36 E 
Agra, in the Mogul's Empire 26 43 N 79 24 E 
Agria, Hungary 48 2z2N 18 OE 
Aieſtat, Francony, Germany 48 46 N 10 50 E 


Ee | Aix 


; 
, 


Aix, Provence, France 
Aix la Chapelle, Germany 
Albert, Gaſcony, France 
Alby, Languedoc,' France 
Alba Rex, Hungary .. 
Alcala, New Caſtile, Spain 


Aleantara, Extremadura, Spain 


Alcaran, New Caftile, Spain 
Alenſon, Normandy, France 
AL Eo, Syria, Afia | 
Alexandria, Egypt, Africa 
Alexandretta, Syria, Aſia 
Algier, Barbary, Africa 
Alicant, Valencia, Spain 
Almeria, Granada, Spain 
Amand, Bourbon, France 
Amberg, Bavaria, German 
Ambrun, ſee Embrun 
Amiens, Picardy, France 
Aus TERDAM, Holland 
Ancona, Italy 

Angers, Orleans, France 
Angoleſme, Orleans, France 
Angiera, Milan, Italy 
Annaey, Savoy, Italy 
Antibe, Provence, France 
Antwerp, Brabant 
Antequera, Granada, Spain 
Aouſte, Piedmont, Italy 
Apenzel, Switzerland 
Appenrade, Sleſ wick, Denmark 
Apte, Provence, France 
Aquila, Naples, Italy 
Aranda, Old Caſtile, Spain 
Archangel, Ruſſia 

Andres, Picardy, France 
Arhuſen, Jutland, Denmark 


Arica, Peru, South America 


Arles, Provence, France 
Armentiers, Flanders 
Aſperoſa, Romania, Turky 
Aftracan, Muſcovy 
Aſti, Piedmont, Italy 
Aſtorgos, Leon, Spain 
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Athens, Greece 
Avignon, Provence, France 
Auſburg, Suabia, Germany 
Autun, Burgundy, France 
Aux, Gaſcony, France 
Axiopoli, Bulgaria, Turky 


Babylon, Chaldea 

Badajox, Extremadura, Spain 
Baden, Suabia, Germany 
Bagdat, Meſopotamia, Aſia 
Bagnialuc, Boſnia, Turky 
Bahus, Norway 

Balaguer, Catalonia, Spain 
Balbaſtro, Arragon, Spain 


Baldivia, Chili, South America 


Bamberg, Francony, Germany 
Barbadoes, Weſt Indies 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain“ 
Bari, Naples, Italy - 
Barletta, Naples, Italy 
Barleduc, Champagne, France 
Bas1L, Switzerland 
Batavia, Java, Eaſt Indies 
Bayone, Gaſcony, France 
Beauvais, France 

Beaufort, Anjou, France 
Beaujeau, Lionois, France 
Belvedre, Naples, Italy 
Belgrad, Servia 

Benevente, Spain | 
Beneventum, Naples, Italy 
Bengal, India 

Bergamo, Italy 

Bergen, Norway 

BERLIN, Germany 


Bern, Switzerland \ 


Beſanſon, Burgundy, France 
Bielſk, Poland 

Bielha, Ruſſia 

Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain | 
Bilogrod, Budziack, Turky 
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| ny! Latitude. 
Biorneburg, Finland, Sweden 62 12N 
Blois, Orleanois, France | 47 3oN 
1 Bologna, Italy 8 N 
5 Boulogne, Picardy, Fran 50 43 N 
| Bonn, Lower Rhine, Germany 50 30 N 
% Borkholm, Oeland, Sweden 57 10N 
1 Boiſleduc, Brabant, Flanders 51 30 N 
1 Bos rox, New England 42 10 N 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France 44 50 N 
Bombay, Eaſt India 19 ON 
Bourges, Orleanois, France 47 44 N 
| Braga, Portugal 11 3oN 
| Brandenburg, Germany 52 10N 
þ Breſt, Bretagne, France 48 23N 
Breda, Spaniſh Provinces 51 30 N 
Bremen, Weſtphalia, Germany 53 oN 
B Breſcia, Venice, Italy 45 36 N 
b Breſlaw, Bohemia, Germany „ 
N Brieux, Bretagne, France | 48 30 N 
4 Brianſon, Dauphiny, France 44 50 N 
„ Briſtol, England 51 33 N 
N Brill, Holland 51 55% N 
Brindiſi, Naples, Italy 40 48 N 
6 Brixen, Auſtria, Germany 4156 29 N 
Brunſwick, Germany 51 55N 
Bruges, Flanders | 51 15 N 
Bruſſels, Flanders 50 48 N 
Brugencia, Genoa, Italy 44 28 N 
[\ Buda, Lower Hungary 47 ON 
10 Budiſſen, Luſatia, Germany 50 50 N 
P Cc 
j Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain 36 33 N 
| | Caen, Normandy, France 49 10N 
1 Cagliari, Sardinia, Mediterranean 39 10 N 
. Cahors, Guienne, France 44 26 N 
5 Cairo, Egypt, Africa , 30 2N 
, Calais, France co 57 N 
| Calmar, Sweden | 36 N 
Calahorra, Old Caſtile, Spain 41 52 N 
| Calicute, Eaſt Indies 11 ON 
5 bray, Flanders 5 50 10 N 
i amin, Pomerania, Germany „ 
| Condia, in Candia Ilan 35 18N 
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A TABLE. 
Canterbury, Kent, England 


Candi, Ceylon, Eaſt Indies 
Cape Good Hope 

Capra, Naples, Italy 
Cartagena, Murcia, Spain 
Carthage, Barbary, Afric 
Caſal, Milan, Italy 

Caſtillen, Guienne, France 
Caſhaw, Hungary 

Catanea, Sicily 

Catarro, Dalmatia 

Caudebeck, Normandy, France 
Ceva, Piedmont, Italy 
Ceuta, Africa | 
Chalons, Champagne, France 
Chambery, Savoy, Ital 
Chimera, Epirus, Turky 
Chriſtianſtad, Gothland, Sweden 
Clauſenburg, Tranſilvania 
Clermont, Lionois, France 
Cleves, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Coblentz, Germany 

Cochin, Malabar, Afia 
Cochin China, Eaſt Indies, Aſia 
Coimbra, Beira, Portugal 
Cologne, Germany | 
Compoſtella, Gallicia, Spain 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany 
ConsTANTINOPLE, Turky 
Conza, Naples, Italy 
Conteſſa, Macedonia, Turky 
Coyrennacin, Denmark 
Cork, Ireland 

Coria, Extremadura, Spain 
Corinth, Morea, Turky 


Coſmopoli, Iſland Elba, Italy 


Coſenza, Naples, Italy 
Coſſana, Naples, Italy | 
Coutance, Normandy, France 
Cracow, Poland 

Cremona, Milan, Italy 
Cuſco, Peru, South America 
Cyprus, Mediterranean 
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1 D 
Dantzick, Poland 
Dardanells, Turky 
Darmſtat, Upper Rh 
Delft, Holland 


"Derbend, near the Caſpian Sea 


Deventer, United Provinces 


Deupons, Upper Rhine, Germany 


Die, Dauphiny, France 
Dijon, Burgundy, France 
Dole, Burgundy, France 


Dort, Low Countries, Holland 


Doway, Flanders 

Dreſden, Saxony, Germany 
Drontheim, Norway 

DvBL 1, Ireland 

Dunkirk, France 

Durazzo, Albania, Turky 


- Daſſeldorp, Weſtphaly, Germany 


EvixBuRc, Scotland 
Elbing, Poland 
Elleners, Extremadura, Spain 
Elſinburg, Sconen; Sweden 
Emden, Weſtphaly, Germany 
Embrun, Dauphiny, France 
Enchuyſen, Holland 
Iphefus, Natolia, Afia © 
ort, Saxony, Germany 
Effeck, Sclavonia 
Rella, Navare, Spain 
vota, Portugal | 
Faredx; Normandy, France 
Eyſetiac, Saxony, Germany 


Ferrara, Italy 
Flour, Lionois, France 
Fermo, Tuſcany, Italy 
Fez, Barbary, Africa 

| Finale, Genoa, Italy 
Flotence, Tuſcany, Italy 
Flerus, Netherlands 


ine, Germany 


7 
0 . 


Latitude. 


54 22 N 


40 oN 


49 30 N 
52 10 N 


% % 


+ 046 +.0 w 
0 
ta de da a de 4g de ce 


„ 0 
82 


3335888 
. A 


& TABLE . 40 
Ei x 7 2 Latitude. Longitude. ; 
Fonterabia, Biſcay, Spain 43 oN 1 40 W 


Frank fort on the Oder, Germany 52 28 N 14 35 E 
Frank fort on the Main, Germany 49.55N 945 E 
Freiſingen, Bavaria, Germany 48 N 11 50 
Friburg, Suabia, Germany 47 0 NM 8 10 
Frejuls, Provence, France - 43 3oN 7 oE 
Furneſs, Flanders 51 15 N 2 50 E 
Furſtenburg, Suabia, Germany 47 15 N 9 15 E 
Gallipoli, Romania, Turky 40 ff N 28 20 E 
Gelders, Gelderland 51 15 N 6 24 E 
Geneva, Savoy, Italy 46 12N 6 25E 
Genoa, Italy | 44 25N 2 40 E 
7 Ghent, Flanders 51 3 N 3 35 E 
4 Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain 35 30 N 4 50 E 
Girona, Catalonia, Spain 41 45 N 3 12 E 
Giſors, Normandy, France 49 20 N 2 OE 
| Glaſgow, Scotland 56-20 N 4 18E 
Glatz, Bohemia, Germany 50 40 N 16 4oE 
Gneſna, Poland 52 25 N' 18 32 E 
| Goa, Eaſt India 3 15 22 N 74 37 E 
„ Gombron, Perſian Gulf 110 N 56 or. 
T Gottenburg, Sweden 57 30 NM 12 off 
| Gran, Hungary _ :* 47 30 NM 16 .30E 
| Granada, Granada, Spain | 36 20 N 2:45 E 
Gratz, Auſtria, Germany 47 10 NM 16 25 E 
Graveling, Flanders 51 N 2 3 
Grenoble, Dauphiny, France 47 11 N 5 40K 
$ Grodno, Lithuania, Poland :>153:\26pM: ay i 4d 
„ Groningen, Holland 53 FN: _ $464 
7 Guadix, Granada, Spain 36 40 N 2 10 E 
7 Guadalajara, New Caftile, Spain 40 25 N ' 2:40B 
Gyulla, Hungarx 46 30 N 19 E 


7 


: Hague, Holland A 332 10 

1 Hall, Suabia, Germany 49 6 
HamBuroc, Germany. 23 30 

7 Hanaw, Upper Rhine; Germany i: 14@T'38 

J Hanover, Germany 5216 fn 

Harlem, Holland -. ©: | "FA 25 N 
Heidelberg, Lower Rhine, Germany . 49 12 N 

„ Helmſtat, Saxony, Germany 81 N 


Ee 4 


408 A TABLE | 
555 Latitude, Longitude, 


Hermanſtat, Tranfilvania 46 45 N 22 OE 
Hildeſheim, German t 45 N 10 108 
Hoenzollern, Suabia, Germany 48 40 N 9 10E 
Hueſca, Saragoſa, Spain 41 4 N 20 
Hulſt, Flanders 51 20 N 4 40 E 
T 5 
ca, Arragon, Spain 37 20 NM o 259 W 
aen, Granada, Spain 37 ON 2 Fo 
aicza, Boſnia, Turky 44 40 N 15 18 E 
ameſtown, Virginia 37 10N- 75 8 
Js Rus ALEU, Paleſtine, Aſia . 35 25 E 
— Bavaria, Germany 48 32 N 13 OE 
Iuſpruck, Auſtria, Germany 47 40 N 14 45 E 
Isr Ah an, Perſia 32 25 N 53 10 E 
Juanagorod, Ingria, Moſcovy 59 N 29 10 E 
adenberg, Auſtria, Germany 47 20N 15 10 E 
Juliers, Weſtphaly, Germany | 5o 20N 6 45 E 
Jurea, Piemont, Italy 46 oN 7 35 E 
Kaffa, Crim Tartary 46 N 36 50 E 
Kaminiek, Podolia, Poland 49 20 N 224 35 E 
Kaniſca, 1 | 46 35N 14 55 E 
Kargapol, Ru 61 30 N 42 15E 
Kexholm, Finland, Sweden 61 20 N 31 OE 
Kimi, Lapland, Sweden 65 45 N 24 10 E 
Kiow, Ukrain, Poland 50 0N . 3z 35 E 
Koningſburg, Pruſſia J 1 
Konizeck, or Konicz, Poland 54 14N 18 50 E 
37 5 1 | | 
Langrez, Champagne, France - 47 FN 5 258 
Lanciano, Naples, Italy | | 41 50 N 14 55 E 
Lancicia, Poland 52 15 19 40 E 
Land ſperg, Poland 52 55 N 15 25 E 
Landau, Suabia, Germany 48 50 N 8 OE 
Laodicea, Aſia Minor 38 10 N 29 30k 
Laon, Laonoiſe, France 49 30 N 3 45 E 
Lariſſa, r Turky in Europe 39 30 N 22 20 E 
Larta, Epirus, Greece 39 0 N 19 20 E 
Lauback, Auſtria, Germany 46 25 NM 15 56 E 
Lawenburg, Saxony, German 53 20 N 10 45 E 


Leghorn, Tuſcany, Italy „ 43 40 N 12101 
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Lemberg, Poland 

Leon, Aſturia, Spain 
Leopoldſtat, Hungary 
Lepanto, Achaia, Turky 
Lerida, Catalonia, Spain 


Lewardin, Weſt Fri eland, Holland 


Leyden, Aolland 

Leypſick, Germany 

Liege, Netherlands 
Lima, Peru, South America 
Limoges, Guienne, France 
Limburg 2 
Lingen, y. rmany 
Lines, Auſtria, Germany 

Lip or Lives Tranfilvania 
L1sBON, Portugal 
Livoen, ſee Leghorn 
Lodi, Milan, eg, | > 
Logrona, O ile, Spain 
Lombes, Gaſcony, France 
Loxpon, England 
Loretto, Tuſcany, Italy 
Louvain, Netherlands 
Lubeck, Holſtein, Denmark 
Lublin, Poland © - 
Lucca, Tuſcany, Italy 
Lucern, Switzerland 
Lugo, Gallicia, Spain 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden 


Luxemburg, Saxony, Germany 


Luxemburg, France 
Lyon, Lyonois, France 


; M 
Madagaſcar, Africa 
Mapxid, Spain 

Maeftricht, Netherlands 
Magdeburg, Saxony, Germany 
Majorca, in the Mediterranean 
St. Malo, Bre Ces France 
Malta Iſland, Mediterranean 
Malacca, Eaſt India 


E. 


Latitude. 
49 50 N 
42 34 N 
48 45 N 


38 30 N 


41 15 N 
53 oN 
52 10 N 
51 190 N 
50 36 N 


12 1N 
45 4% N 


50 20 


52 25 N 
45 10 N 
45 50 N 
co 58 N 


38 45 N 


45 20N 
432 10N 
| 22 
1 32 * 
43 34 N' 


50 40N 


54 10N 
51 18N 


43 5oN 
46 42 N 
42 50 N 


55 30 N 


53 10 N 
49 20 N 


45 46 N 


19 29 8 
40 26 N 
50 34 N 
51 45 N 
39 N 


48 38 N 


36 _ 
35 50 
2 12N 
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Mans, Orleanois, France 
Mansfield, Saxony, Germany 
Mantua, Italy - | 
Manfredonia, Naples, Italy 
Marpurg, Germany 
Marſeilles, Provence, France 
Maſſa, Tuſcany, Italy 
Meaux, Iſle of France- 
Mechlin, Netherlangs | 


Medina Sidonia, Andaluſia, Spain 


Meiſſen, Saxony, Germany 
Mentz er Mayence, Germany 
Merida Extremadura, Spain 
Meſſina, Sicily  . 
Metz, Lorrain, Germany 

ExI O, North America 
St. Michael, /ze Archangel 
Midnick, Samogitia, Poland 
Mit Ax, Italy = 
Minſki, Lithuania, Poland 
Minorca, Mediterranean 
Mirando, Portugal 
Mittau, Courland 

odena, Ita 


Montpelier, 3 France 
Mons, Netherlands 


Monſtiers, Savoy, Italy 
Monaco, Genoa, Italy 
Mondonedo, Gallicia, Spain 
Morlaix, Bretagne, Frange 
Moscow, Muſcovy 

Moulins, Lyonois, France 
Mouſol, near old Nineveh 
Mulhauſen, Saxony, Germany 
Munſter, Weſtphaly, German 
Munick, Bavaria, Germany 
Murcia, Spain . 


. . 
Namur, Flanders 
Nancy, Lorrain, France 


Nantz, Bretagne, France 
Nankin, China \ 


| NarLss, Italy 


Latitude. 
48 5N 
31 20 N 
45 16 N 


42 5N 
30 30 N 


43 15 N 
44 UN 


48 54 N 
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Paderborn, Weſtphaly, 


Napoli di Romania 
Narva, Livonia, Sweden 

Narbone, Languedoc, France 
Naſſau, Upper Rhine, Germany 
Nevers, Orleanois, France 
Newbury, Suabia, Germany 
Newhauſel, Hun 

Newmark, T vania | 

Nice or Nizza, Piemont, Italy 
Nigopoli, Bulgaria, Turky 
Niſmes, Languedoc, France 

Niſſa, Servia, Turky ' 

Norwich, England 

Norkoping, Gothland, Sweden 
Nena Ingria, Sweden 
Novogrod, Weliki, Ruſſia 
NuREMBURG, Francony, Germany 


Ocrida, Albania, Turky 
Oleron, Gaſcony, France 
Olmutz, Bohemia, Germany 
St. Omer's, France 

Onſpac or Anſpac, Germany 
Orange, Provence, France 
Oran, Barbary, Africa 
Orbitello, Tuſcany, Italy 
Oreſca, ſee Notteburg 
Orenſe, Gallicia, Spain 
Oriheda, Murcia, Soain : 
Orleans, Orleanois, France 
Orvieto, Papacy, Italy 
Oſnaburg, Weſtphaly, Germany 
Otranto, Naples, Italy . 
Oudenard, Flanders 


Oviedo, Aſturia, Spain 


Oxford, England 


Padua, Italy ; 


Germany 
Palencia, Leon, Spain 
Palermo, Sicil 
Pampelona, Spain 


A TABLE. 

225 rents 
. 37 30 
58 55N 


422 | A-TABL 


Panama, America | 


Papoul, Languedoc, Prante 
Paris, France | | 
Parma, Italy | | 
Paſſaw, Bavaria, Germany 
Pau, Gaſcony, France 

St. Paul Tricafter, France 
Pavia, Milan, Italy 

Prkix, China | 
Perpignan, Catalonia, Spain 
Pergamos, Aſia Minor 
Perugia, Italy 280 
Peſt, overagainſt Buda 
Peterwaradin, Sclavonia 
PRTERSB URC, Ruſſia 
Philipopoli, Romania, Turky 
Philadeſphia, Aſia Minor 
Pignerol, Dauphiny, France 
Piombino, Tuſcany, Italy 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy 
Placentia, Parma, Italy 
Placenza, Biſcay, Spain 
Plazentia, Extremadura, Spain 
Pltefkow, Ruſſia 

Ploczko, Poland 

Poictiers, Orleanois, France 
Policaſtro, Naples, Italy 
Porto or Oporto, Portugal 
Portroyal, — 

Poſega, Sclavonia 

Px AGUE, Bohemia 
PxESRURG, Hungary 


Quebec, Canada 
St. Quintin, Picardy, France 


R 
Raab, Bavaria, Germany 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Turky 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany 
Ravenna, Italy / 


Regio, Calabria, Ital 


Rennes, Bretagne, France 


E. 
41 
* 


Latitude 


> 108 


42 12 N 
48 50 N 
44 4 N 


48 20 N 
43 15 N 


20 N 
= i2N 
39 54N 


42 30 N 


37 50 N 
42 48 N 


47 N 


2 8E 
2 258 E 
11 oE- 
14 18 E 


0 20 


45% E 
9 30 R 


116 41K 


3 0K 
29 10 K 
12 44K 
16 SE. 
17 40 E 
30 25 E 
24 45 E 
29 35 E 
7 32 E 
11 10 E 

11 12E 
10 1 E 
1 56 W 
5 OY 
33 551 

20 36E 
o 20 E 
16 8 E 
7 Fo W 
77 3 * 
15 30 E 
14 25 KE 
15 30 E 


74 38 E 
3 0 


15 50 E 
16 IS 
12 10E 
12 30 E 
16 10 E 
1 36 E 

Netel 


5 | A TABLE. 413 
4 | „„ Latitude. Longitude. 
; Retel, Champagne; France 49 30 N 4 42 E 
Rheims, Champagne, France 49 15 N 3 55 E 
Rhodes Iſland, Archipela 35 30 N 29 15 E 
0 Riga, Livonia 1 57 oN 24 18E 
4 Rochel, Orleanois, France 46 10 N o 58 W 
; Rodez, Guienne, France 44 20N 2 39 K 
Roms, Italy bo 41 FAN 12 30K 
Roſes, Catalonia, Spain | 42 20 N 3 10 K 
7 Roſien, Poland . 55 30 N 25 35 E 
| Roſanna, Naples, Italy 39 40 N 17 30 K 
” Rotterdam, Holland | 51 50 N 4 12 E 
Rouen, Normandy, France 49 27 NM 1 2oT 
5 8 
Jn. Saintes, Guienne, France 45 45N o 32W 
| Saltſburg, Bavaria, Germany 47 20N 13 26E 
| Salamanca, Leon, Spain 410 45 N 4 50 E 
| Saloniki, Theſſalonica, Turky 40 41 N 2232 45 EK 
ö Saluces, Piemont, Italy 44 30 N 7 28 E 
Salerno, Naples, Italy 41 8N 15 42 E 
4 Sallee, Africa 22 5N 7 45 
4 Samarcand, Tartary 40 ON 63 45 
a Sandomir, Poland 50 20 N 23 15 E 
. Santillana, Aſturia, Spain 43 10N 430 
. Saragoſa, Arragon, Spain 41 20 N 0 45 * 
a Saraio, Boſnia, Turky 44 5N 16 10 KE 
4 Sardis, Natolia, Afia 38 10 N 29 5 E 
V Savona, Genoa, Italy 44 25 N 9 OE 
J Scanderon, /ze Alexandretta 
5 Scaff hauſen, Switzerland 47 28 N 8 45 E 
. Scepia, Servia, Turky 3 42 20 N 21 10 E 
Scutari, Albania, Turky 41 45 N 18 15 K 
Sebenico, Dalmatia, Turky 48 38 N 14 25 E 
, Segedin, Hungary 46 10 N 18 15 E 
5 Segovia, Old Caſtile, Spain | 48 11N 3 4zE 
Sens, Champagne, France 48 oN 3 20 E 
Setines, ſee Athens | 
, Seville, Andaluſia, Spai 37 oN 5 20 
; Severin, Naples, Italy 39 29 N 17 32 E 
2 Siam, Eaſt India 14 18 N 100 55 E 
; Siena, Tuſany, Italy | | 43 12N 11 36 E 
5 Sigel, Hungary | 46 5N 16 12E 
, Siliſtria, Bulgaria, Turky 45 6N 26 30 K 
el Siradia, Poland 51 26 N 19 12E 
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Siſteron, Provence, France 
Slefwick, Denmark 
Smolenſko, Muſcovy 
Smyrna, Aſia Minor 
Soczaw, Moldavia, Turky 
Soiflons, France 


Sophia, Bulgaria, Turky 


Soraw, Bohemia, Germany 
Spalatra, Dalmatia, Turky 


Spires, Upper Rhine, Germany 


Spoletto, Italy 
Stetin, Pomerania, Germany 
Stives, Achaia, Turky 
\STOCKHOLM, Sweden 
Straſburg, Germany 
Stugart, Suabia, Germany , 
Sultzbac, Bavaria, Germany 
Syracuſe, Sicily 


| T 
Tangier, Barbary, Africa 
Targoviſco, Turky 
Taranto, Naples, Italy 
Tarragon, Catalonia, Spain 
Tavaſtus, Sweden 


Tavira, Algarve, Portugal 


Temeſwar, Hungary 


_ 'Tervel, Arragon, Spain 


Tetuan, Fez, Africa 


— Thebes, ſee Stives 


Tolouſe, Languedoc, France 
Thorn, Poland 

Thiatira, Aſia Minor 

Tirol, Auſtria, Germany 
Tokay, Hungary 

Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain 


Tortoſa, Catalonia, Spain 


Torneo or Torno, Lapland 
Tours, Orleanois, France 
Toulon, Provence, France 
Tournay, Flanders 

Trent, Auſtria, Germany - 
Trevigno, Italy 

Treves, Germany 


Latitude. 


44 15 N 


55 57 N 
54 55N. 
3 


28 N 


47 30 N 
49 20 N 


42 32 N 
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Utrecht, Hollaud 
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Tripoli, Barbary, Africa | 
Troppo, Bohemia, Germany 


Troyes, Champagne, France 


Tudela, Navarre, Spain 
Tunis, Barbary, Africa 
Tori N, Italy 1 
Tuy, Gallicia, Spain g 


, 0 b 32 4 
Valence, Dauphiny, France 
Valencia, Valencia, Spain 


12 


Valladolid, Old Caftile, Spain 


Vallona, Albany, Turky 
Vannes, Bretagne, France 
Vaudemont, Lorrain, Germany 


Udine, Venice, Italy” 


Vendoſme, Orleanios, France 
Vence, Provence, France 
Venloe, Gelderland 
Venice, Italy 

Verdun, Lorrain, Germany 
Vercelli, Piemont, Italy 
Verona, Venice, Italy 

Vic, Lyonois, France 
Vicenza, Venice, Italy 
Viddin, Walachia, Turky 
V1exna, Auſtria, Germany 
Vienne, Dauphiny, France 
Vitalio, Macedonia, Turky 
Vitoria, Biſcay, Spain 
Viterbo, Papacy, Italy 
Ulm, Suabia, Germany 
Upſal, Sweden 

Urbino, Italy 

Uſcopia, Servia, Turky 


W 

Warsaw, Poland 
Waradin, /ze Peter Waradin 
Warhuys, Norway g 
Waterford, Ireland 

Weimer, Saxony, Germany 


Weſel, Weſtphaly, Germany 
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Zamora, Leon, Spain 


W. urg: Tranſilvania, Turky 


Wiburg, Jutland, Denmark 
Wiburg, Finland, Sweden 
Wihitz, Croatia, Turky 
Wiſbuy, Gotland, Sweden 
Wittenberg, Saxony, Germany 


Wolfenbuttel, Brunſwick, Germany 


Wormes, Germany 


Wirtſburg, Francony, Germany 


| Y 
York, England 


Yviſa, Mediterranean 


Z 


Zara, Dalmatia, Turky 
Zalmar, Hungary ' 


Zell, Lunenburg, Germany 


Zolnock, Hungary 
Zurick, Switzerland, Germany 
Tutphen, Gelderland, Holland 


